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THE GIRLHOOD OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES 


BEATRICE AND HERO; THE COUSINS 

“A pleasant-spirRed Thete’s Wtle of ibe melincholy elemrat 

^‘•U Aeootitnodrtlyounslady? ' * *he is the JWMtcst Udf 
ever I laoVed 00." ... . . 

.V«f J ASi aiiul SasntH;. 

A SOUND cuff, 

“What do you hh me for?” 

Another* “CiveUupl Will jougtve it up?" 

“No!" 

AQQOi« cuff. And 4 box on ibe cm. ' ' Gwe it up, I say 1 " 

Another “No" was about to be bawled; and a look in 
the lout's eye gave token that it would probably be accom' 
panied by a return of the blows he had received , but suddenly 
he seemw to think better of it. Muttering something about 
being “too near master constabk’s^house, or he’d ha' kept it 
as sure as he was aVwe,” the boy flung down the demanded toy, 
turned on his heel, and made off. 

The little girl who was thus left victress of the field, picked 
up the doll, brushed the dust off its smart skrrts, arranged its 
rumpled head-dress, ascertained that its nose was neither 
cracxed nor flattened, nor its eyes damaged, and then triumph- 
antly walked up to another bttle girl, who had stood aloof dur- 
ing the affray, and restored the plundered favourite to her 
arms. 

"Oh, I’m so ghd to have her back! My beautiful new 
doll that my father gave roe only yesterday ’ " esclaimed the 
chiid, hugging tt to her, and smiling through die tears that still 
glittered on her cheeks, 

" IVhy did you let him soat^ it from you ? " said the other 
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little girl. “ Why didn’t you ran after him, and force him to 

give it up ? ” j. , 

“He was such a great fierce lad — I couldn’t — I didnt 
dare ; ” replied she. 

“Why didn’t your sister ran after him, then, for you, and 
thump him, till he gave it up?” persisted the first little girl, 
looking towards a young boy who stood by, rubbing his knees, 
his back, and his elbows alternately; looking very scared, and 
very disconsolate; isith a few big tears rolling down his face ; and 
evidently in all the discomfiture of having only just recovered 
his legs. 

“I’m not a girl, miss!” he blurted out, with a half sliame- 
faced, half. indignant glance at the beautiful, spirited face that 
was eyeing him. “What made you take me for a girl? Don’t 
you see my dress ? ” And he cast a look of sheepish pride at 
his legs, which certainly were cased in masculine fashion. 

■ “ Don’t I see your tears ? What’s crying but the trick of a 
girl ? ” said she, with a motion of her lips that made him 
wince. “ Why didn’t you fly after the fellow, instead of stand- 
ing blubbering there ? ” . 

“He knocked me down!” said the boy. “ He tookgood care 
to make sure of me, before he snatched at Hero’s doll. How 
could I fly, miss, when he knocked me down? It’s not so easy 
to fly, let me tell you, when a fellow sends you sprawling.” 

“But I suppose you could have scrambled up again, couldn’t 
you? Unless you thought it more prudent to lie still.- But 
for the sake of your sister’s doll, you might have ” 

“She isn’t my sister, — she’s my cousin!” interrupted the boy, 
glad to seize upon any point of defence, that he could safely 
maintain. 

“Never mind, Gaetano, I have my doll again;” said its 
oivner ; and then, with her kind street tone, she turned to the 
little girl who had so bravely rescued it for her, and thanked 
her, in a manner so pretty and earnest, as to bespeak her unmis- 
takably the young lady bora and bred. 

The children fell into talk; and began to question each 
other how it was they happened to be out alone, how they had 
met, who they were, and so forth. 

• It appeared that the little girl. Hero, was the Governor of 
Messina’s daughter, his sole child and heiress ; that the young 
boy, Gaetano, was the son of her uncle, Antonio. That they 
had left the palace in the morning, for a walk, attended by a 
servant ; but that some show, or public procession, had 
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suddenly attracted a crowd, in which they had been separated 
from theit attendant The other little girl, when she learned 
their names, uttered an exclamation of surprise. She told 
them that she wm their cousin ; that her name was Beatrice. 
That she was bound to ihdr house, at the very time she en- 
countered them*, and that, singularly enough, thecircumstance 
which had occasioned Hero and Gaetano to lose sight of their 
attendant, had also separated her from the person who was en- 
trusted with the charge of bringing her from her native place 
to Messiiu, 

Beatrice was an orphan. Her mother had married a poor 
lieutenant, contrary to the will of a rich maiden aunt ; and, in 


duties allowed him to he with her ; and finding her chief happi- 
ness in the cultivation ot her child's mind and disposition. 
While her husband lived, she had hlile missed the family tics 
she had broken for his sake ; but he fell m battle ; and then, 
beneath the stroke of this sudden afiliction, her heart learned 


once lived with her brothers, Leonato and Antonio j it learned 
to percwve that she had suffered pride and unrelenting — with 


She fell that it was now too late to attempt the recovery of 
her aunt’s favour j but, on her death-bed, she bequeathed her 
little girl to the guardianship of Leonato, breeching him to 
be a father to her orphan child. 

It was on her way to her future home, that Beatrice hap- 
pened to witness the incident which brought her so unexpect- 
edly acquainted with her young relations. She saw the 


Hcfw she succeeded has been seen. 
“But what shall we do? We none of 


know our 


way? I 
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Beatrice, I mean. Of course, cousin Beatrice, you can't be 
expected to know the streets here in Messina, or the way to 
the governor’s palace (that’s my uncle),— you, who have never 
lived here ; ” said Gaetano. “ Oh dear, oh dear, how provok- 
ing it is of Matteo to have let us stray so ! Where can he be, I 
wonder ? You don’t see him anywhere, do you, cousin Hero ? ” 

“ No, cousin she replied. 

“ Oh dear, how could he be so careless of us ? ” repeated 
Gaetano, with a look deplorably helpless. 

Beatrice took her handkerchief out of her pocket, and held 
it towards him. 

“ What’s this for ? ” he said. 

“I thought you might be going to cry again, and would 
want it to wipe your tears ; ” replied Beatrice. “ With that 
rueful look and tone, what but weeping should follow ? ” 

“Ah, it’s all very well;” said the boy; “but we’re very 
young, and oughtn’t to be left alone. My father and my 
uncle will both be rarely angry with Matteo, when they hear 
how he lost us, staring about him.” 

“But how are they to hear? ” returned she. “ You are no 
tale-bearer, sure, to bring a poor serving-man into disgrace ? ” 

“ Why, when a servant neglects his dut}', what are we to do, 
miss ? ” said Gaetano. 

“ Not tell tales, miss ; certainly not tell tales ; ” replied she. 

“Why do you call me ‘miss,’ cousin Beatrice? I’ve told 
you already. I’m no girl. If it’s because you are displeased at 
my calling you miss, now that 1 know you for my cousin ; you 
should recollect that it isn’t so easy all of a sudden to get into 
the way of calling a strange little girl by her name. It seems 
so familiar ; and I don’t know how it is, but you’re not one to 
be familiar with, I think.” 

She laughed. “And you should recollect that it isn't so 
easy to treat you as a boy, when I see you behave like a girl. 
But, come. I’ll forgive your calling me ‘ miss,’ if you’ll let me 
call you so.” 

“ No, no ; ” he said ; “I’d rather not. I won’t be called so ; 
and I’m sure I don’t wish to call you ‘ miss.’ Nay, I like 
calling you Beatrice, much better. Only, let me get accus- 
tomed to it, cousin.” 

“Very well, cousin. Meantime, cheer up, put on a bold 
face, and enquire our way for us, at some house;” she said. 

“ I don’t know — I never did — I’m not accustomed to speak 
to strangers ; ” hesitated he. 
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" And if you never bepn, you certainly never will be accus- 
tomed. Ate you afraid of ge^ng bad habits? Or do you 
intend to go through the world without speaking to any but 
jour intimates?” she said. 

“ 1 don’t know wla.t you tnean;” said be, with a puziled 
look. The boy stood garing in her face for a moment or 
two; but there was sometWng in that clear eye, and in the 
turn of that hp, that made him cast down his eyes, and bite 
bis lip. 

“Shall we try if this way will lead us right?” said Hero, 
pointing down a street that looked invitingly cool ; there was 
* a fountain in the centre, shaded by a broad-spreading chestnut- 
tree; round which stood a group of women, washing, and 
*■"’ ' » • ■' • 

• . • ears, 

. ■ sasin, 

iniuugit tneit ungnt anu tasseuea neau-gear. . 

“Stay, suppose I just ask that lad, who is lounging in 


he said, looking over his shoulder at her in a ioidly manner; 
“’mere a pity of thy life, an thou wert to question me too 
closely, seeing that 1 am the constable’s eldest son , and seeing 
moreover, that thou art, or I'm much tnisia'en, no better than 
thou shouldst be. 'Tis my father’s calling to apprehend all 
aspicious people, and vagroms ; and were I to tell him that 
I have seen you three chits loiteni^ about here for some lime 
past, he’d charge you be accused in no time. I've had my eye 
on you, 1 promise ye ; and think not over well of your looks, 
I tell ye honestly " 

“ \lTut dost thou see in our looks, that hits not thy taste, 
fellow?” said Beatrice. 

“Nay, ‘fellow’ not me, little girl, nor ‘thou ’not me, if thou 
bc'st wise. Tis not for mendicoines and vagabonds to make 
too familiar with a limb of the law, — a limb, a very member, 
—being as I am, constable’s son, and likely to be constable 
myself, one of these days.” 

“We are neither beggars nor thieves, law-limb;” she replied; 
“ we but seek to know oui way ; we only ask " 

“ You only ‘ ask • ' What is asking but begging, I should 
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like to know? What is wandering, but going astray; what 
is going astray, but erring; what is erring, but wickedness; 
and what is wickedness, but the high-road to thieving ? Trust 
me, I think you’re no more virtuous than you should be.” 

" Who is. Jack ? Let us all try and be as good as we may, 
we can scarce hope to be more good than we should and 
ought to be.” 

“What mean you, by calling me ‘Jack,’ little girl? ’Tis 
none of my name. Another proof of error, in thee, thou 
seest.” 

“No error — nor proof of error — but a plain truth, as I 
will prove. I call thee Jack; for art thou not Jack — in 
office ? ” 

“ I am not in office yet ; though ’tis not to be doubted 
there’s a goodly dearth of brains here, to make me exceed to 
my father’s office hereafter. The meritless sire makes the 
meritless son ; and my father has long been known for the 
most meritless man to be constable in Messina. So, thou 
seest, Jack-in-office is not my title now, whatever it may be 
by-and-by; and thou only commit’st thyself more and more, 
each word thou speak’st, little girl; and will force me to 
commit thee to my father’s comprehension, if thou have not 
a care.” 

“ Heaven deliver us from any of the family comprehension, 
which I think is none of the most promising, to judge by the 
sample. It sufficeth not, even to direct us the right road;” 
said Beatrice, turning away, with Hero and Gaetano, vrho had 
been for the last few minutes plucking at her skirts to prevent 
her from getting them into trouble with this foolish lad. 

They instinctively turned down the inviting-looking street ; 
and when they reached the spot where the fountain stood, 
Hero said she should like to sit down and rest, under the 
shady tree. There was a wooden bench, ran round its trunk ; 
and here the three children seated themselves, watching the 
good-humoured women, as they laughed and talked over their 
splashing task, with the muleteers, and the rest of the men 
grouped around. 

“How pleasant the water looks! How it sparkles, and 
plashes down from the dolphins’ mouths I The sound is as wel- 
come as the sight ! ” said Hero. “ How delicious a draught of 
it would be.” 

“ I’m so thirsty ! ” said Gaetano, in his lackadaisical tone of 
lament. 
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the spoiled boy,— the half-girl, that so amazed and amused 
Beatrice, when she first saw him. 

Like all cowardly children, he was always getting into hurts 
and accidents ; like all over-cautious children, he was always 
getting into scrapes; like all self-pitying children, he was 
always getting into trouble. He was ever dre.ading something 
about to happen, or lamenting over something that had 
happened. He was in a perpetual state of uneasiness and 
fret. His face was aluaiys lengthened ; his air discomfited ; 
his lips ready to quiver, and his eyes ready to fill, — or rather 
to brim over ; for they were generally moistened, and glisten- 
ing, preparatory to a shower, at the least word or event. 

“Hark! There's that unhappy boy! .Howling again, I 
declare!” said Beatrice to Hero, as sounds of lamentation 
reached them, in an alley of the garden, where the two little 
girls were walking together. “ What can be the matter now, 
I wonder ? Some portentous trifle, or terrible nothing, I sup- 
pose, as usual. He certainly is the most unhappy of children 1 
Unhappy in the misfortunes that befall him, unhappjt in his 
sense of them. Poor Gaetano ! ‘ Gaetano, the infelicitous,’ 
I call him.” 

“ You should not nick-name him, coz ; ” said little Hero ; 
“ I don’t think he likes it. He has been accustomed to have 
his own way, and he won’t choose to be laughed at.” 

“ I shall give him no choice ; I shall try and laugh him out 
of some of his whimsies, whether he will or no ; ” answered 
Beatrice. 

“ But do it by degrees, then ; be very gentle ^Yith him ; for 
he’s not strong, poor little fellow ; ” said tender-hearted Hero. 

“His pate’s not strong, assuredly. Pooh! It’ll do him 
good to be bantered ; he must learn to bear a joke, or he’ll 
never be worth anything. A boy that can’t take a joke, will 
never be able to defend himself against a blow. Coolness and 
fortitude are main things in both cases, for victory." 

“You ought to have been a boy yourself, cousin Beatrice, 
you are so fe.arless and so firm ; and know so well what a boy 
ought to be ; " said Hero. 

“I like courage, in boy or girl;” said Beatrice. “A girl 
needn’t be unseemly bold, or fonvard, for having a strong 
heart ; any more than a boy need be an unfeeling brute for 
knowing how to face danger. But here comes infelicitous 
Gaetano." 

He was making his way hastily towards them, when a large 
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hornet toppening to fly dose by his ear, made him start 
jiside; his foot tripped, he stambled, and fell headlong; his 
face flat upon the grarel-path. He cried lustily. The girls 
both ran to pick him up. 

“Hb nose bleeds!” cadaimed Hero. 

“ Oh, the blood 1 ” he said, turning pale ; and my bands are 
graaed! See here! Oh dear! oh dear!” and he burst out 
a-crying afresh. 

“ Dear Virile chianb 1 ^ said Beatrice. 

“ Are you pitying me, or are you laughing at me ? ” he said. 
“IVhat do you mean by cherub? I’m no cherub, cousin 
Beatrice." 

“No? Don't you 'continually cry*? You axe ever pro- 
claiming your right to the title. Here, let me wipe away the 
marks, and when you don’t see them, perhaps you’ll forget the 
woun^ ; they’re not very deep ; only a scratch or two." 

“But they smart so, you can't ttok. And my nose, oh, 
my nose t See how it keeps bleeding ! ” 

“Stay, ni run into the bouse for something to stop it;” 
said Beatnce ; “ and when the blood has done flowing, you 
can dry up your tears, you know, at the same lime " 

“Axe you angry with her, Gaetano?" said bis cousin Hero, 
peeping into hb face ; as Beatrice flew away lo bring sponge 
and water, and to gf^ help. 

T«_ ^ ^X. . f ‘ • • I 

as * , 

“si ' 

help the fun of it. I suppose it’s funny to her, though it's 
not so to me.” And he sighed in his lachrymose style. 

"If it’s not pleasant to you, what if we beg her not lo 
tease you any more?" said Hero. 

“ No, no ; I don’t wish her to give up teasing me. I don't 
know how it is, but somehow, though I’m provoked with her, 
I rather like it. She looks so bright with good-humour, while 
she’s joking me, that I feel pleased, even though I’m teased. 
Did you ever notice, cousin Hero, bow her eyes sparkle, 
and how her hp cutis, when she’s rating me? I look at 
her face, and then I can’t feel angry. It’s very odd ; but I 
can't," 

“ I’m glad of it ; for that shows you have a good temper of 
your own, dear Gaetano ; ” said Hero ; " and so, I know, you 
have. But so has Beatrice loo, for all she loves to jU-»«ue and 
torment you a little. See how good-naturedl" 
ui.— s z 
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up, and now runs off to fetch something that’ll cure you. 
Let us go and meet her.” 

Some few years had gone by without incident, after 
Beatrice’s domestication at her uncle Leonato’s house; when, 
unexpectedly, he received a message from the countess 
Giustina, his aunt, to say, that now his young daughter svas 
beyond babyhood, she wished to see her, and make acquain- 
tance with her, as the individual in whose person would 
eventually centre the honours of their house. This countess 
Giustina, was an old lady of very dignified notions. She was 
proud of her patrician blood, proud of her relations ; proud of 
their independent position, yet proud of the added impor- 
tance they derived from their connection with her. This 
countess Giustina, was the aunt whom the mother of Beatrice 
had mortally offended by her marriage; as an alliance far 
beneath that which her niece had a right to form. The old 
lady was a strict disciplinarian; she thought that it was her 
pride, her sense of honour, her idea of what was due, vrhich 
were wounded by this match. They were, but not solely. 
Her affections had received a stab deeper than all the rest. 
Her heart had been more warmly fixed upon this girl, — whom 
she had brought up, and fostered from the very hour which 
orphaned the little cre.ature and its brothers, — than she herself 
knew ; and when she vowed never to forgive her, never more 
to look upon her face, she little imagined that the bitter regret 
of love, no less than resentment, dictated the denunciation. 
In the p.ing of finding that she was not all-in-ali to this 
beloved niece, as her niece was to her, she cast from her all 
compromise of comfort, by resolving never more to communi- 
cate with, or behold her. She remained shut up in her castle, 
with a few faithful retainers; held little intercourse with the 
world; none, save an occasional interchange of messengers, 
bearing greetings between her two nephews and herself. She 
never lost the habit of authority with them, which she had 
acquired during the years when they were boys, left to her 
care; and now, when she rvrote to her nephew Leonato, 
bidding him give her the pleasure of seeing his daughter, to 
spend a few months with her, she dictated entirely the con- 
ditions of the visit. She told him neither his brother Antonio, 
nor himself, were to come this time, as she wished to judge 
his'little girl, uncontrolled by the presence of father or uncle. 
Sh? forbade the .tttendance qf any hand-maidens ; saying, that 
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her own woman should wait upon the young ladies. Sh< 

stand, that this signified his niece was to be included in tht 
invitation. 

He ^rejoiced that the lady Giustina should have wishet 
their visit, as it showed her interest in his child , he remem 


that his own daughter should now enjoy me same treatment 
he was glad, too, that the young girls should have the pleasan 
change of a country holiday. The old lady’s castle lay uj 
among the mountains, a long day’s journey from Messina, in i 
wild, picturesque solitude j and the fiesh breezes of the higl 
ground, would form a healthful contrast with the heat of thi 
plains. 

**""*• ■ ' . .. I a' 

ether 

nsit, 

“ Only* thinlt, Hero 1 A deliaous journey — a fine ol( 
castle— noble grounds— a grand view— with glorious ramble' 
among the mountains. WiU it not be charroitig— most charm 
ing?” 

“Well, I suppose so — most charming;” repealed Hero 
but in a tone anything but the echo of her cousin’s eage 
delight. 

“Why, thou say'st 'diarmiog’ in a most lugubrious voice 
worthy to be that of mfelicilous Gaetano himself'” said thi 
t laughing Beatrice. “Dost thou really not enjoy the thought 
of this farming holiday ? ” 

Hero did not immediately answer , and Beatrice afte 
observing her for a moment, went on. — “Why, thou look’s 
, as scared and as helpless as our doughty cousin, when ! 

^ smother him with impossible ptoposuions. Come, tell me 

Hero ; dost thou, in faith, dislike it ? “ 

“ N — o ; ” said Hero. 

“ Or dread it ? ” said Beatrice, eyeing her closely. 

“No;" repeated Hem. But it was more hesitating!) 
uttered than before, and she glanced distuibedly in he 
cousin's face, and then threw ao uneasy look behind h 
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“Thou dost, Hero. Tell me, now, like the honest girl 
thou art, what it is thou fear’st?” 

“ Well then, how can you like the thoughts of the journey, 
when we may be waylaid by robbers ? They say, that in those 
mountain roads, they lurk about, and hide behind rocks, and 
watch their opportunity, and then suddenly start out, and 
pounce upon unwary passengers, and rob and murdec them. 
Oh, Beatrice ! ” 

“And, oh, Hero! — They may waylay grown people, but 
why should they attack little girls? We’re safe from the 
signori masnadieri, depend on’t Forget the unlikely terrors 
of the journey, and think of nothing but the positive delights 
of the visit.” 

“Worse, worse, Beatrice! I could tell you such things I 
have heard, of the strictness of our great-aunt, lady Giustina. 
She never forgives the smallest fault, or overlooks the slightest 
misbehaviour. Think what it will be to live all day long, and 
for many weeks and months together, beneath her severe eye. 
I fancy I feel it upon me now ; ” said Hero, shivering ; “ even 
your courage would quail beneath that severe eye, I think, 
Beatrice. Ursula has told me such things of the countess 
Giustina’s tasking eye. She says no one was ever known to 
meet it steadily.” 

“When they felt they deserved its reproof, I suppose;” 
said Beatrice. “But how came your maid Ursula to know 
anything about the lady Giustina ? She is too young, surely, 
ever to have been at Montaspro ? ” 

“ Her mother lived in the castle, many years ago. She was 
in the countess’s service ; and when my father was appointed 
Governor of Messina, lady Giustina sent him Ursula’s mother 
as a clever housekeeper. Old Ursula has often made her 
daughter and me shudder with her stories of Montaspro, and 
its imperious mistress. By day, lady Giustina’s terrible eye ; 
and by night, ” 

Hero broke off. Beatrice could see her actually tremble. 

“Well; by night ?" urged Beatrice. 

. " Oh, I can’t repeat it,— I can’t tell you,— we shall see, all 
too surely, when we go to Montaspro;” whispered Hero. 
“ Now you know why I did not think of my visit there with 
any great delight.” 

“ But if you dread it, why not ask my uncle to allow you to 
give It up ? ” said Beatrice. 

"O, I would not on any account object to going;” said 


. -The Cousins 


^ * V> ■\Td^®^^’ 

s bet a w' “ l*e a ® Beam«. „,*oa6h 

dov1ioo 4 > AntoaiOi J?* vetj. ® • . 

•itSiSrHsjS:! 

cSis^Ss'isav-.e 


' „„eioas this »hen »a ...sad 5°“ 


^ . \av tmouii'* ,_ arose ^-nd vre^ r* 

■=“ «\iS>n 'r^' «mn'»”*”l!/.ts an.pta*5 

rTsSn?^^'’" “rS»'d By as yei. « 

vffs ot Scy ^^ogs, brrUvanUy* a -^^106 
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before night-fall. The fervid blue of the cloudless sky, arched 
above ; while around them, was the welcome verdure of trees, 
and pasture,— at that altitude fresh and unscorched. The 
luxuriant foliage of the chestnut tree, the walnut, the fig, the 
almond, and of the graceful ash, which yields its rich tribute in 
shape of manna i alternated with the soberer hues of olive and 
cork trees; impervious hedges of spine-leaved aloes, inter- 
mingled with the Indian fig, or prickly ppr, flanking the way- 
side, together presented variety in profusion. 

The novelty, the beauty, the delightful sense of open air 
and motion, had their effect upon Hero. She had forgotten 
her apprehensions, in the present pleasure. She enjoyed the 
journey to the full as much as her cousin ; and it was not until 
the sun was sinking towards the west, that she began to 
exhibit symptoms of an abated satisfaction. The path became 
wilder and wilder, as they penetrated farther up among the 
mountain solitudes ; the purple glow of evening threw a less 
brilliant light upon all around ; the shadows deepened and 
lengthened among the rocks; there were fewer trees, and 
barer and more rugged crags on every side. Her animated 
tone subsided ; her admiring exclamations became fewer and 
fewer, and at length sank into silence. 

Beatrice at first did not heed the change; then, when she 
remarked it, she thought it proceeded from weariness, and she 
let the conversation drop, that Hero might have quiet, and rest. 
But she soon saw that so far from resting, her cousin grew less 
■ and less tranquil ; and at length her uneasiness was so visible, 
tliat Beatrice thought the best way would be to notice it, 
and try to cheer her with sprightly talk, and an encouraging 
tone. 

"Are you looking out for Montaspro, Hero? We cannot 
be far from it, I should think. We shall soon be there, I dare 
say ; and then for a hearty supper, and a good long rest. This 
mountain air sharpens the appetite to an edge as keen, — nay, 
keener,-— than itself. If it wear out the spirits, at length, with 
its delicious excitement, and weary' the limbs, with many hours 
of it, yet it bountifully repairs the mischief, by supplying the 
means of restoring both spirit and strength. Your moun- 
taineers eat well, and sleep well, whereby' they are ever fresh 
and ready for the morrow. How we shall enjoy to-morrow' 
morning. Hero ! ” 

. "Shall we?” said Hero, abstractedly. She could h.ardly 
follow Beatrice’s words, so engaged was she in peering out. 
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Beatrice. ‘"Come, call thy courage to thee. Remember, she’s 
no ogress ; she will neither eat thee, nor murder thee. Let 
her looks be never so terrible, she will not harm thee, believe it.” 

“ If Gaetano were but here ! " murmured Hero. 

‘‘What! Gaetano, the infelicitous? How should he aid 
us, in the name of all that’s impossible? How should he be 
a champion, who cannot help himself? How should he be a 
stay, who can’t hold up against the least wind of mischance. 
What should make thee wish for him. Hero? Why, thine 
own name were of more avail in a difficulty, than his whole 
strength. ’Tis the very unhopefullest thing thou couldst have 
hit upon, to wish him here. Why, he would bring us into 
more trouble with his whimpering, and hamper us more with 
his terrors, in a single hour, than we could suffer trouble and 
terror from aunt Giustina in a week. Of all wretchedness 
desire not infelicitous Gaetano were with us. What could 
make you wish for him ? ” 

" He would be one more, at any rate ; ” said Hero ; “ one 
more, on our side, to face the lady Giustina.” 

“One more to quail before her, you mean ; ” replied Beatrice; 
“ his only help, would be helping to dishearten us ; his only 
aid, assisting us to bewail ourselves ; his only support, support- 
ing us in our fears, which, ten to one, are but groundless fears, 
after all. Best think so, till we’re sure they have some founda- 
tion ; and best save up our courage till we actually need it, 
instead of spending its strength beforehand, running to meet 
disagreeables half-way, that may never be there, at all, to 
meet us.” 

They had yet a considerable space to traverse, ere they 
reached Montaspro ; the road went far round ; the commanding 
situation of the castle rendered it visible long before it was 
reached; and thus. Hero, instead of gathering courage, had 
time to confirm herself in her alarms, as is mostly the case in 
such periods of protracted expectation. The evening glow 
faded, le.aving the rocky solitude more chill and blank than 
ever; each succeeding view they obtained of the castle, it 
showed more and more gloomy ; and by the time they arrived 
at its portals, night had thrown its dark pall over the scene, 
heightening the mysterious solemnity of the approach, and 
exciting Hero’s agitation to an almost unbearable degree. 

As the litter proceeded across the drawbridge, and beneath 
the massive gateway, and they entered a spacious courtyard, 
where a body of the lady Giu.stina’s retainers received them 
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no less than myself.” And again she turned to where Beatrice 
stood waiting to pay her respects. 

But the countess went on : — “ And how doth my worthy 
nephew Antonio? He hath a son, I hear. Doth he give 
promise of being as hasty as his sire could be, when a boy?” 

“My cousin Gaetano is the most gentle creature living, 
madam ; and Beatrice will tell you, that ” 

Again Hero moved towards Beatrice; and again. Lady 
Giustina took no notice of the reference. 

“Too gentle, is scarce commendable in a boy, whatever it 
may be in a girl ; ” she said ; “ and when thou talk’st of the 
most gentle of living creatures, what can a young thing like 
you, know of degrees of gentleness in so large a range of 
beings ? Speak ever within bounds, little maiden, lest thou 
chance to out-state fact, and so prove thyself either ignorant or 
false." 

Abashed at having already incurred her aunt’s rebuke, Hero 
had no voice for a reply. There was a pause. And then the 
countess put her two hands upon the arms of her chair, and 
turning her face in the direction of Beatrice, said in a sup- 
pressed voice : — “ Come hither, child.” ' 

Beatrice advanced a step, and stood immediately before her. 
The old lady's eyes were fixed upon her own lap, for another 
instant ; then r.aised as if by an effort of will, and directed 
full upon the face of the young girl. 

The keen black eyes never w.avcrcd ; their lids never stirred ; 
the muscles of the mouth never altered; but the red lips 
waned in colour, until they blanched to the whiteness of the 
pale face itself. 

Be.atrice, while the countess thus continued to gaze upon 
her, had it in her heart to say that she had no greetings to 
bring from a living parent, but that her mother’s parting hour 
had been embittered by the thought of dying unforgiven of 
one, who had been deeply beloved, though so unrelenting; 
but there was something arose within her, to check the re- 
proachful speech. 

The lady Giustina raised her hand, as if to screen her eyes 
from the glare of light. “ Remove that lamp farther back ; ” 
she s.aid to one of the .attendants ; then, turning again to 
Beatrice, she said “ Welcome to Mont.aspro, child ; I am 
well pleased that you should have accompanied Hero ; well 
pleased to have both my young cousins to spend some time 
with me ; and tnist they .arc well-pleased to come.” 
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“Can we not have rooms nearer together, then, mistress 
Prisca ? ” persisted Beatrice. 

“ These are the appointed chambers ; ” rejoined the gentle- 
woman, as if uttering an irrevocable fiat. 

“ Why not dis-appoint them ? Better they be disappointed, 
surely, than we, of sleeping near each other, when we desire 
it ; ” replied Beatrice. 

“ If you wish alteration, you must ask my lady j ” said the 
duenna. 

“ No, no ; pray, Beatrice, no, no ; ” eagerly whispered 
Hero ; then she added aloud : — “ Let it be as it is ; since it is 
my aunt’s wish, we are satisfied.” 

The cousins hastily performed such toilette evolutions, as 
would enable them to meet their grand-aunt in requisite order 
for supper; while the grim mistress Prisca officiated as tire- 
woman. She was a gaunt, bony person, looking mightily like 
a veteran man-at-arms dressed in a coif and pinners, and 
petticoats. She had angular features, pointed elbows, a flat 
chest; and her skirts hung so lank, as to look as if they 
wrapped a couple of vine-props. She was habitually silent; 
never spoke, but in reply ; and when she did open her lips, she 
used the fewest possible words, and spoke in the dryest 
possible voice. She glided about the gloomy apartment, 
hovering round the two girls, supplying them with what they 
needed ; looking like a ghostly skeleton, doomed to walk the 
earth in the garb of a waiting-woman, abiding until she should 
be accosted, according to the invariable usage of ghosts, ere 
she could speak to these inhabitants of earth. 

During the meal, lady Giustina was very gracious to her 
young cousins ; and afterwards dismissed them to their night’s 
rest with words of hospitable courtesy. 

At the door of Hero’s cavernous room the cousins parted 
Tor the night. Mistress Prisca being present, they only ex- 
changed a good-night kiss, and a silent squeeze of the hand ; 
but Beatrice, as she took her way on to her own chill cavern, 
thought of Hero’s white cheeks, and could not get to sleep for 
some time, from sympathy with the discomfort she knew her 
cousin was suffering. 

Next morning, the first glimpse she had of them, showed 
how accurately she had guessed; they were still more wan, 
and poor Hero had evidently had little or no rest. 

There was no time for question or sympathy, however ; for 
mistress Prisca told them her lady was already in the break- 
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fast-iOQin expecting them. Beatrice, who had hastened to 
Hero’s room, now helped her coasin to get ready ; and, after 
as speedy dressing as might be, the two girls hurried down. 

The lady Giustina was seated at the breakfast-table, when 
Beatrice and Hero approached to pay her their morning 
respects. 

“ Your journey somewhat excuses your late*rising, maidens 
said the countess ; " but remember, for the future, my break- 
fast-hour is earlier j and it is but fitting respect, that youth 
should not keep age waiting." 

There was no want of colour m Hero’s cheeks now ; but as 
she took her seat at the breakfast-table, she found courage to 
say : — “ Beatrice would have been ready, madam, but that she 
waited for me.” 

This vindication of her cousin, at her own expense, pleased 
the old lady j and she said — '* Perhaps you slept badly, and 
that made you late. How did you rest ? *' 

Unfortunately, Hero, anxious to conciliate her aunt, an- 
swered "Thank you, madam ; quite well” 

The countess had noticed the pale young cheeks, and in 
surmising their cause, had half resolved to indulge Heto,— 
who she at once saw was a gentle, timid child,— with com- 
panionship at night ; but this denial of having tested ill, she 


the breakfast-room when I come down. As I said before, 
better youth should wait for age, than age for youth.” 

"And yet age would be glad sometimes to wait for youth, if 
it could hope to be overtaken by it i^ain, would it not, aunt ? ” 
said Beatrice. " It would be pleasant to keep people older 
than ourselves, waiting, if we could hope to make them as 
young as ourselves , for then we might hope to keep them the 
longer with us, you know." 

" So, so, saucy child, thou hast a rogue's tongue of thine 
own, hast thou ? ” said the countess, with a smiling tone, that 
showed her anything but displeased by the sally. 

“I have a heart that bests so merry a tune, aunt, it sets my 
tongue dancing, whether I wiU or no ; will you pardon it, if it 
caper unseasonably ? ’’ 

"Not if it cut unseasonable or unrp-'— 
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answered the old lady. “But provided it do not exceed a 
discreet gaiety, I shall be glad to let it dance to the bidding 
of its heart’s tune of content.” 

“And that is to the tune of I know not how much, — a 
measureless measure ! ” said Beatrice, in great glee to find the 
formidable aunt encourage her in rattling on gaily, as she was 
wont. “ I am in higher than tip-topmost spirits, this morning, 
at the thought of the delightful mountain ramble you are 
going to allow us to take, madam.” 

“Am I, child? No, not a mountain ramble; these wild 
passes might not be so safe for you. Montaspro hath not a 
neighbour roof within many miles of it; and the rocks and 
caverns harbour gentry, they say, who are not pleasant to 
meet with. What makes you tremble, Hero?” said lady 
Giustina, interrupting herself, and fixing her jet eyes upon the 
young girl’s face. “There is no fear of these lawless people,, 
while you are within the walls of Montaspro. I hope you do 
not give way to idle fears. I despise a dastardly spirit ! Your 
father’s child should be no coward.” 

*' My cousin belies neither her fatlier’s name, nor her own, 
madam ; " said Beatrice. “ Hero is no coward.” 

“ She seems no great heroine said Lady Giustina. “How 
wouldst thou be able to meet a real danger, maiden, if thou 
quak’st now at the mere mention of one? Keep thy heart 
brave, and thy spirit strong, and then they will serve thee in 
time of need.” 

“ Hero hath a tender heart, and a gentle spirit, madam, but 
they neither of them want for courage when occasion calls for 
it ; ” said Beatrice. “ She hath stood between me and disgrace 
many a time, when my giddy spirits had well-nigh got me into 
scrapes; and as for poor Gaetano, — she hath been a very regis 
’twixt him and disaster. But shall we not, indeed, be allowed 
to enjoy a ramble among this fine scenery ? ” 

“ Beyond the demesnes, you must not go said the countess. 
“ But the castle-grounds are extensive, and command several 
fine points of view. You shall walk abroad, attended by my 
gentlewoman, after breakfast.” 

Beatrice felt disposed to have uttered a remark as to the 
abatement their delight in the ramble would suffer, if accom- 
panied by mistress Prisca ; but she prudently suppressed it. 

The grounds belonging to castle Montaspro tvere indeed, 
as their mistress had described them, both fine and extensive. 
They were magnificent in their wild luxuriance ; grand in their 
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inculiiraled beauty. Notwitbstan^g tbe presence of tbe 
uvular duenna, Beatrice enjoyed her ralfc intensely ; bdt she 
»«Id perceive that her cousin -was constrained, abstracted, 
ioyJess. She longed for an oj^iorhin'Uy of speaking un- 
recrvedly srith Hero, that she might endeavour to reason 
, ■ , » '»• — spirits. 

. . shadow, 

ed to get 
to appeal 

to mistress Prisca hetseH, whowouta oe sure lu fep<y':'-“?lly 
lady bade rae accompany you j” or, “The countess desired 
I should attend you;" so she hit upon a device to distance her 
without her concurrence. 

“ Come, Hero 1 Let you and me have a good race together, 
as far as yonder pineclurnpl” exclaimed she, with a gliice at 
her cousin ; and in another moment the trro girls set off 
at a rate of speed, that quickly left mistress Prisca far in the 
rear. By dint of appointing fresh goals, as often as the 


you." 

“Not unhappy, Beatrice; but I wish we were at home. 
This wild place—this gloomy old castle— -my terrible 
aunt,——" 

“ Nay, she is not so terrible, surely, as we had pictured to 
ourselves. Though she can look seriously enough when she 
chooses, yet she can also look pleasantly. Did you see ? — She 
all but smiled this morning " 

“ But how sternly her face settles into an immovable ex- 
pression sometimes, Ob, bow she looked at you last night, 
Beatrice! My blood boiled, when I saw that hard unkind 
gaze fixed upon you, --you who had never~who could never 


“ How cruel, how unjust, to resent your mother's offences 
upon you!” exclaimed Hero “And then how coldly she 
received you I Hardly deigned to took at you ' Never called 
you by your name 5 Never said * Beatrice,’ but ' child.’ Never 
even tool you by tbe hind. Oh. she ,s i hard, unteelms 
temble woman 1 ’ 

“Do you know, Hero,” said ftaliice, “I have s nolron 
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those very things you have instanced, prove her not to be the 
cold hard woman you take her to be. I can’t help fancying 
that it was not that she disdained, but that she dreaded, to 
look upon me, lest she should see a face that would remind 
her of one she remembers but too fondly and sadly. . I think 
that she called me ‘child’ because her pale lips (did you notice 
how pale they grew ?) dared not trust themselves to utter the 
name ‘Beatrice’ — which was that of my mother, — the niece 
who was once as dear to her as a child. And I think she 
grasped the arms of her chair, on purpose that she might not 
take my hand, lest I should feel hers tremble. As these things 
came into my head about her, do you know, Hero, 1 pitied 
my aunt instead of fearing her.” 

“ I wish I had your courage, Beatrice ; ” sighed Hero. “ It 
was very kind of you to say what you did for me, this morn- 
ing, of my being no coward ; but I fear sometimes that I am a 
bit of one.” 

“Then don’t let yourself grow into a whole one;” said 
Beatrice. “ Cast away the rotten morsel of poltroonery, if 
thou’rt conscious of any such thing in thy composition, and 
resolve to be a sound and entire brave girl.” 

Hero smiled ; as she always did at her cousin’s attempts to 
cheer and encourage her; but the next instant, her face 
dropped again, as she said : — “ Oh, Beatrice ! night will come 
again 1 ” 

“Ay; or day would never come again. Night must suc- 
ceed, or we should ne’er have the blessed dawn. If we gave 
up the dark hours, how could we have the joy of beholding the 
light break ; eh. Hero ? ” 

“ But when night returns, we shall be sundered again, dear 
coz ! ” said Hero. “ They will make us sleep in separate 
rooms ; and I don’t like to be away from thee. I confess, I 
dread to be alone in the dark ; darkness fills me with I know 
not what alarms. Especially after what I have heard of Mont- 
aspro ; ” and she visibly shuddered. 

“ What hast thou heard, dear ? ” said Beatrice gently. 

“ A tall figure, dressed in white, and veiled with black, they 
say, has been seen to wander through the corridors and cham- 
bers of the castle ; it iiTings its hands, and moans sadly, — 
that it is fearful to see and hear ; ” whispered Hero. 

“ Most likely the moonbeams gliding in phantom shapes 
upon the old walls ; and the wind sobbing and sighing as it 
bears them company ; ” said Beatrice. 
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" Oh, indeed, Ursula said, ” 

" Ursula has told ^ee a parcel of fine stories, dear Hero ; 
to see if she could not mate thee open thy eyes, and admire at 
them}” said Beatrice. “Thou seest, dear girl, tre met vdth 
' ' ‘ ' ■ * • saw’st noth' 

, : • • there is anything 

• • • igure ; didst thou, 

Hero?” 

“I saw nothing, certainly;” said Hero. “But oh, dear 
Beatrice, if you only hnew how I lay and trembled, and could 
not go to sleep, do all I could ; and how my heart beat, and 
my head ached ; and how I longed for your pleasant voice to 
cornfort me ; and your kind arms to hug me round, and make 
me feel safe.” 

*' Dear Hero 1 ” said Beatrice, as the cousins embraced each 
other a/Tectionately. “ We'lJ get permission to share the same 
sleeping-room in future; and then thou wilt have thy fair 
night’s rest. How came you to say you slept well, when lady 
Giusiina asked thts morning how you rested ? You must not 
let your fancies make you a coward in speech, dearest coz ; 
that is worse than any other cowardice} it le.ids you to be 
afraid of the truth ” 

“I meant not to tcU a falsehood,” said Hero, “but 1 hardly 
know what I answer my aunt ; 1 stand so tn awe of her.” 

“ If you do not like to ask her leave that we have one room, 
I will } ” said Beatrice. 

“ No, no, Beatrice ; if you love me, don't do that. I should 
rather anything than tkit ’ She will think me a coward ' She 
will reproach me with my dastardly spirit Promise me that 
you won’t speak of it to my aunt. Anything better than that. 
The very thought of the veiled spirit itself, is less terrible to 
me than lady Omstina’s face of displeaure " 

Beatrice had but just time to calm Hero’s agitation by the 
teciuired promise, before the angular mistress Prisca overtook 
them. 

She made no remark, but her looks censured them severely. 
Of these, however, the cousins took no notice ; and they 
returned, in silence, to the castle. 

Day followed day, and week succeeded to week ; and yet 
Hero’s awe of the countess Giustina lessened no jot Her 
night terrors were as powerful as ever } but they yielded before 
the greater one of /ettir^ her aunt know of them. She 
resisted all her cousin's persuasions, either to avo>-'*hem 
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self, or to suffer them to be avowed for her; and the lady 
Giustina, who had some notion of what was passing in her 
timid niece’s heart, though not to its full extent, deeined it 
a point of duty not to foster a weakness, by affording it 
succour. She erred from a good motive ; though she certainly 
erred, in too great strictness of dealing with a youthful nature. 
She did not sufficiently allow for involuntary defects; she 
treated all faults with equal severity ; she did not rightly 
distinguish between the mere failings of inexperience, or of 
native temperament, and those of wilful dereliction. She was 
so eager for those she loved, to be perfect, that she was 
harsher with their imperfections than she would have been 
with those of persons less dear to her. She conceived it to 
be so imperatively her duty to consider their good, in prefer- 
ence to their happiness, that she risked rendering miserable 
those, to secure whose welfare she would have sacrificed her 
own. She was austere from kindness ; and unrelenting from 
regard. Her affection would not permit her to be fond ; and 
her love forbade her to be indulgent. She put the severest 
restraint upon her own heart, when she was most rigorous to- 
wards her favourites. 

Thus, poor Hero was lelt to struggle, unassisted, with all 
her contending apprehensions. Beatrice watched her nar- 
rowly, — for their opportunities of conversing confidentially 
were very rare, — and she could perceive that this state of 
agitation, this alternation of vague night alarms, with daily 
anxiety, were preying upon her cousin’s health and spirits. 

One cause of the anxiety, arose from Hero’s frequent 
delinquencies in the matter of early-rising, and her consequent 
dread of her aunt’s displeasure, which never failed to be 
evinced on every such occasion. 

. The long wakeful nights — ^the many hours spent in feverish 

alarm, in lieu of healthful repose, made the poor young girl 
heavy to sleep of a morning ; and when the hour came for her 
to get up, she had often not long sunk into a profound slumber. 
Then came the late waking, the hurried dressing, the hurry of 
trepidation, and the hurrying down stairs. 

Hero would enter, with trembling steps, beating heart, and 
contrite deprecation in every conscious look and gesture, as 
she approached the breakfast-table to pay her morning respects 
to her awful aunt alr&ady seated there. While Beatrice’s eyes 
filled and sparkled with mingled grief and indignation to see 
her cousin in such evident suffering, lady Giustina would 
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coldly turn her eyes upon the abashed offender, and say : — 
“late, ai usual, Hero? I thought I signified my wsh that 
jou should be in the breakfast-room, every morning, before 
I make my appearance.” 

“Indeed, madam, I meant to be up early,” Hero would 
falter; “but I don’t know how it was, — I lay, — 1 intended, — 

I, — 1 suppose I must have dropped asleep again whilfe I was 
thinking to get up.” 

“A not unfrequent result of lying intending to get up, 
instead of jumping up at the first intention;” satd the 
Countess. “ At your age, maiden, 1 was an inveterate slug-a- 
bed, myself; but by a little resolution I contrived to break 
myself of the habit, — a roost pernidous one, believe me ” 

“What a pity so many pleasant things are pronounced 
pernicious 1 *' exclaimed Beatrice. “ Why should lying in bed 
be pernicious ? It’s on the contrary, delicious I ” 

“Lying late is pernicious to the health— to the energies, 
—moral, physical, and intellectual,” said lady Giusttna. 

“ Neither mart nor woman can hope to be good or great, 
strong or worthy, who indulges the habit. It enfeebles the 
frame, impairs the beauty, injures the faculties, and destroys 
self-respect. For body and soul, alike pernicious. There « 
scarcely a more unwholesome habit ” 

“Ay, everybody says so,” said Beatrice “But don't you 
think, aunt, that perhaps it isn’t true? Perhaps it has been 

.j- .e. .f 'f craft.'' 

• the smile 

she _ _ ^ not un* 

becoming at times— and upon proper subjects, but I must 
caution you not to let it tamper with that which should be 
gravely considered Early-rising is momentous to our welfare 
through life, and should not be lightly spoken of , and more- 
over, do not encourage your cousm m her foibles, by laughing 
at them, or by laughing off the reproof that should cure 
them.” 

“ One happy thing is, aunt, that Hero has so few faults to 
cure, she will soon get through the task, when she sets about 
it;" said Beatiice. 

“The fewer faults she has, the mwe imperative it is that sh^ 
should set earnestly to work to root them out, — for her owsC. 
sake, and for that of those who love her;” said lady Giustii^ ' 
“•kt is more vexatious to discover biemishes in a fine v 
than in an indifferent one ; it is more grievr”' 
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and specks, and flaws upon a goodly mirror, than upon a 
paltry pocket-glass. Hero is the daughter of my noble 
nephew, and I would fain have her blameless. She is a 
gentle, good girl, and I would see her become all that is 
virtuous and excellent in woman.” _ 

At this unexpected praise, from her strict aunt. Hero’s 
cheeks became crimson. She glowed with a strange feeling of 
encouragement ; she felt a pride and gratification in the lady 
Giustina’s approbation, that she might very likely never have 
experienced from that of any one less habitually severe; but 
it could not console her for the want of affectionate ease, 
and loving freedom in their intercourse. So deeply, by 
children of Hero’s temperament, is kindness of manner felt 
to be the most winning of all qualities in their elders and 
associates. 

“And was my uncle Leonato always so noble?” asked 
Beatrice. “ Was he always as grave and good, as decorous 
and proper-behaved, as kind and condescending, as he is now, 
aunt? Children are sometimes rather more faulty than they 
grow up to be. Who knows ? perhaps at her age he wanted as 
much of being perfect as his daugliter does. What kind of 
boy was he ? ” 

The countess looked straight into the smiling eyes, that 
sparkled and flashed their sly saucy meaning up into hers; 
the old lady seemed to find something very attractive there. 
That unabashed aspect, — equally remote from impudent bold- 
ness, as from shyness or awkwardness, — that confident 
•expression of a clear heart and mind, a transparent soul, 
which belonged to Beatrice, gave her beautiful features their 
crowning grace. Lady Giustina continued to gaze ; fascinated, 
as it were, by what she beheld, and lost in thought. Suddenly, 
she covered her eyes with her hands ; and when she withdrew 
them, her lips were very pale. But she gave no other token of 
emotion ; and said, in a composed voice : — “ You shall see 
what kind of boy your uncle was, child. Come with me." 

She arose to leave the room ; then, turning, and perceiving 
that Hero was modestly remaining, she added : — “ Come with 
me, both of you ; you shall both see what a noble boy, my 
nephew Leonato was. I have a picture of him, taken when a 
youth; and though it shows him outwardly fair, it doth not 
■express him more goodly, than his own merits proclaimed him 
to be, in all respects.” 

The countess led the way across the great halt to a small 
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dwell upon, and such as youth interestedly listens to, of the 
bygone youthful days and doings of their predecessors. 

Beatrice, while the old lady was speaking, felt her curiosity, 
strangely excited respecting the veiled picture that hung be- 
bveen the portraits of her uncles. She could scarcely maintain 
her attention to the narration, so intently were her thoughts 
engrossed vrith the hidden painting. She couM not keep her 
eyes from it. They fastened themselves upon it. The ardour 
with which she looked, seemed as though capable of raising 
the black silk veil, or curtain, which concealed it from her gaze. 
She felt as if she knew what must be beneath, and yet as if she 
must certify her surmise. This feeling grew; and when her 
aunt at length paused, she could no longer resist its impulse. 
She advanced, stepped upon a low stool that stood beside the 
marble table, and stretching forth her hand towards the black 
curtain, to draw it back, said impetuously : — “ And this picture, 
aunt ? ” 

“ Hold ! ” exclaimed the voice of lady Giustina. 

The tone was so piercing, its command so imperative, that 
Beatrice dropped her hand, on the instant, and stepped down. 

“ Rash ! Presumptuous ! You know not what you dare ! 
You know not to what peril you expose me — my soul — my 
vow ” 

In great disorder, the countess poured forth these in- 
coherent words. Her jet eyes flashed fire upon Beatrice; 
who trembled, — not from fear — but to behold the agitation 
she had caused in one so old, and so habitually calm. 

All self-control seemed, for the moment, lost. The grey 
hair was pushed hurriedly from her temples ; the white face 
and lips worked convulsively ; the nostrils quivered, and the 
aged hands were clenched in spasmodic fixure. 

Presently, by an effort, she seemed to recall her composure. 
She murmured something, in half articulate words ; then went 
to her oratory, and knelt there for a space, absorbed in silent 
prayer. 

When she arose from her knees, and returned to the spot 
where the two girls stood motionless with concern, she spoke 
to them with her usual air, — serious, self-possessed, authorita- 
tive. She turned to the cabinet ; unlocked it, drew forth some 
of Its drawers, containing shells, fossils, and other natural 
curiosities, which she showed to them with entertaining com- 
ments and instructive explanations. She showed them a fine 
collection of medals ; some very costly and beautiful jewels ; 
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her, lest it should betray her procedure,— along the corridor, 
and into the narrow gallery. Midway, she fancied she saw 
something stir. , A fitful light shone from the loopholes in the 
outer wall; and she paused, trying to make out what it was 
she saw. A shiver crept over her, but she resolutely shook it 
off, with the thought that it w.as the fresh outer air which made 
her blood chill. Ag.ain she could make out that something 
moved, in the dim space beyond. She strove to steady her 
gaze; and then she smiled, at finding that it was a bat flitting 
to and fro, hawng made its way into tlic gallery through the 
loopholes. She hastened onward ; glided down the dark stair- 
case, and found her way into the corridor below. She crept 
along, carefully counting the doors as she passed, that she 
might be sure of the one belonging to Hero’s chamber ; and 
when she reached it, she opened it softly, .and spoke, that her 
cousin might at once recognize her voice. 

“Is it possible! Dear, dear Beatrice! Is that you?” 
excl.aimed Hero, starting up at the welcome sound, and cling- 
ing to her cousin with delight. 

“ To be sure ! to be sure ! It is I ! Who should it be, you , 
foolish trembler ? I’ll w.agcr now, you have been watching the 
door, fancying the veiled spectre would ste.al in, and make you 
pop your head under the bedclothes, like a goose as you .are. 
But you see it’s no ghost ; only your own sauce-box cousin, 
come to rate you for scaring yourself out of your wits, and the 
roses out of your checks, with such idle fancies. Come, con- 
fess; you have never seen such a thing as the shadow of a 
shade, die ghost of a spectre, have you ? Why then should you 
torment yourself with conjuring up vain terrors of things that 
never exist, of appear.anccs th.at never nppe.ar? Wait till they 
show themselves, ere you show you’re afraid of them.” 

“ But I’ve had such terrible dreams, Be.atrice ; ” whispered 
Hero. “ If you only knew ! Here, get into bed ; you’ll take 
cold. How good you are to come to me ! And through those 
long dark passages, too ! . Oh ! how brave of you to venture — 
and how kind, for my sake ! Dear, dear Beatrice !” As Hero 
hugged her cousin, .and nestled close to her, she .again 
whispered of the fearful draams she had had. 

“ One, in particular. I must tell you, Beatrice, how dread- 
ful It w.as, that you may own it was enough to make any one a 
coward, to behold such fe.arful things. I thought I had 
offended aunt Giustina by coming down very late— so late 
that she w.as sitting at the table, ready for dinner, instead of 
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to cry out. My face was covered with tears, and I lay bathed 
in an agony of terror. Oh, such nights as I have spent in 
this fearful castle ! ” 

‘‘You shall spend no more such ! At least, if my lying by 
your side can prevent your imagination from running wild, arid 
playing you such painful tricks as these, my poor Hero | ” said 
her cousin. “ I will steal down from my room each night, as 
soon as dragoness Prisca leaves me ; so, do you keep a brave 
heart for that short time ; and then we’ll sleep cosily together, 
holding the ghosts at bay till cock-crow ; when you know they 
take their flight from earth, as I will to my own room again, in 
time to dress for breakfast.” 

“ Dear coz ! And then you will be sure to call me early, 
and make me get up ; and then I shall escape the disgrace of 
being too late, as I so often am ; ” said Hero. 

As she spoke, Beatrice started up in bed, and remained 
motionless. 

“What? What? Do you sec something? Do you hear 
anything ? ” whispered Hero. 

“ No, no;” replied Beatrice; but Hero felt that she trembled, 
and was much agitated. 

“ I fear I have done very wrong — it is my fault — the lamp!" 
exclaimed Beatrice, under her bre.ath. “ Do you not perceive 
a strong smell of burning. Hero ? ” 

" Certainly, — yes, — I surely do ! ” returned Hero. 

“Now there is real danger — true cause for alarm — show 
yourself a brave girl, dear coz;” said Beatrice. “You who 
have owned to being a coward about ghosts, and that you are 
afraid of the dark — will yet prove yourself of good courage in 
the hour most needful. I fear the castle is on' fire. Get up ; 
dress yourself quickly ; make the best of your w.ay downstairs ; 
across the hall, into the officc-s, and rouse the household. I 
will join you, as soon as possible.” 

“ Are you not going with me ? ” said Hero, who had sprung 
out of bed, and was obeying her cousin’s directions with an 
alacrity that showed she really had the presence of mind, and 
self-possession, in this moment of actual peril, which had 
failed her under an imaginary fear. 

“No; but I, shall be below scarcely a moment after you; 
I must go upstairs— I must sec whether it be my own folly— 
my own imprudence ” 

Beatrice paused not to explain, but hurried away,- wholly 
■ possessed with the one thought of ascertaining whether it was 
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owing to her having left the lamp burning, that the fire had 
broften out. This strange ttratirmal reasoning, this perverse 
notion of necessity on absurd grounds, is a not unfrequent 
concomitant of a sudden alarm of fire. People have been 


back to her room, and see whether it was her carelessness 
that had caused this calamity. She sped on in alt the eager- 
ness, and senseless po-iinacity, which such an object, so 
viewed, inspires j not perceiving that with each step, the 
smell of burning, and the suffocating presence of smoke 
became less perceptible. But when she reached her own 
room, —and beheld the lamp safely standing where she had 
left it— and had ejaculated or»e fervent exclamation of thanks- 
giving at finding that she had not herself to reproach, as the 
occasion of the evil, — her next thought was one which filled 
her anew with agitation. Her aunt ' Lady Giustina,— old- 
sleeping apart— m that lonely turret— none to iram her— to 
arouse her I 

Beatrice retraced her steps with even more eagerness than 
she had come. She Rew back along the passages ; enabled to 
use greater speed than before, by the terrible light that now 
began to glare upon her path. Through the loop-holes in the 
gallery-wall, she caught glimpses of the red glow that seemed 
to fill the air outside. As she descended the first flight of 
stairs, she was conscious that the atmosphere became denser 
and hotter ; and when she had readied the landing at the aid 
of the lower corridor, and came upon the staircase leading 
into the lull, siie found that slie was approaching the seat of 
the fire itself. Volumes of smoke tolled through the spacious 
liall, and curled up towards its lofty roof. She could bear the 
crackling of the Rames — and the flitting of timbers. She 
iTOuld not suffer herself to be appalled, but kept steadily on. 
She made her way straight across the hall, towards the door 
which she knew opened into the gallery communicating with 
the turret. As she hurried along, she caught sight, — through 
the range of windows that looked out across the precipice, 
down which foamed the cataract and torrent, and on which 
Moniaspro stood perched, — of the scene of wild ant ' c 
grandeur which the vall^ now presented. The 
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giant cliffs that rose abruptly on every, side, reflected the lurid 
glare from the burning castle.. They could be tracked far 
down the valley in strange unnatural vividness. They were 
redeemed from the blackness of night by the huge torch that 
flared its light upon them ; and the sky was flushed with the 
broad crimson glow, flung far and wide. The darkness of the 
mountain gorge, the savage desolation of its ravines, showed 
more than ever gloomy and threatening, beneath the glare of 
this dread beacon. The rifts and chasms yawned around with 
a more sombre depth, while the salient points and edges of 
the crags, caught the unwonted glare. But Beatrice scarce 
allowed herself one hasty, awe-stricken" glance, at the sublime 
horror of the scene without. She steadied her thoughts upon 
the task she had in hand. She held her way onwards, re- 
solving to shut out, as much as possible, the sense of sounds 
and sights that every moment thickened around her. She had 
just attained the entrance to the turret, when a portion of the 
inner wall of the gallery gave way, and a volume of flame and 
smoke came bursting through into the space she had passed, 
as if pursuing her. She instinctively closed the door behind 
her, as if to put a barrier between herself and the approaching 
fire; and then sped up the winding-stair. She reached the 
door at the top, — her aunt’s chamber-door. She waited for no 
ceremonial knock; but opened softly, lifted the tapestry, and 
entered. The room was in perfect stillness. Its mistress lay 
in a deep sleep. The air of complete repose, of peace, of 
tranquillity, of utter unconsciousness, that dwelt within the 
place, and upon the features of the aged countess, smote upon 
the young girl’s heart, with almost a feeling of self-reproach, 
that she should come to arouse one so calmly at rest, into all 
the tumult of terror and danger; but the next moment, the 
urgency of the peril pressed upon her recollection, and she 
leaned over lady Giustina, whispering “ Awake, dear aunt, 
awake ! ” 

The countess opened her eyes, fixed them on the be.autiful 
young face hanging over her, and said Already morning, 
darling?— And so my Beatrice is come, as usual, to help me 
arise. Methought I dreamed a long and ugly dream, that you 
were gone from me, my Beatrice ! ” 

The tenderness in the tone,— the name,— such as never 
before had the young girl heard from those lips ; the fond look, 
such as never before had she seen in that rigidly-calm face • 
all told Beatrice that the old countess’s thoughts h.ad, gone 
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bati, in the first confused and imperfect perceptions^ of 
awakenins, to that period of her life when her other Beatrice, 
her own chfld-niece, used daily to awalren her, hanging 
lovingly over her. T^e idea of the contrast of the present 
night, with those quiet happy mornings, the remembrance of 
her mother, the discovery of the deeply-cherished tardemess 
in which her mother re:Bly survived, within the heart of the 
eatemally-austerc countess, all combined to overpower Beatrice 
for a moment j but she reeled her courage, and endeavoured 
effectually to awaken the lady Giustina to a true sense of what 
was passing. 

“Dear aunt 1 It is not morning. It is night. But there Is 
danger. You must get up Let me lead you away.'* 

The old countess passed her hand across her eyes ; and 
seemed struggling to reduce her scattered thoughts to order. 
Her habit of self control prevailed. When she withdrew her 
hand, her face wore its accustomed calmly-severe aspect ; but 
her lips had turned deathly white. 

“ How came you here, maiden?” she said sternly/ “I know 
you nowl You looked for the moment like one I— you 
seemed to my scarce*awakened vision, one of the ancels 
from heaven. How came you to venture hither, child? I love 
not intruders in my room. Ko one ever enters here unbidden. 
Begone, ctuldl" 

“ It is no time to obey you now, aunt. You must rise,— 
and quickly. You must go with mel ” 

*' You arc bold, maiden !- — ’’ the countess began. 

“ Listen, dear aunt . understand me , the castle is on fire, 
and we sliall hardly get forth in tune * ” 

Ijdy Giustina’s habitual self-command again came to her 
aid. She got up, without a word more . threw on a dressing- 
gown, put her feet into slippers, and went with a firm un- 
hurried step, towards the door of the apartment, beckoning 
Beatrice to accompany her, with her usual air of calm 
authority. But on raising the hangings, and issuing out upon 
the landing at the head of the winding-stairs, she perceived 
the smoke rising m volumes, and could hear the roaring of 
the flames below. ;\nothef moment or two, and the door 
at the fool of the turret, whidi Beatrice had closed behind 
her, as she came up, — crashed in, and the flames came pouring 
through the breach, caught to Uic first steps of the staircase, 
wd sent their spiral tonnes, darting and ihTcaterp»~>^p the 
interior of the tunet. 
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Beatrice cast one look at the impassable gulf beneath them; 
her tongue clove to the roof of her mouth ; her lips seemed 
suddenly bereft of all moisture, her throat was parched ; but 
she uttered no sound. She fixed her eyes upon her aunt’s 
face, mutely took her hand between both hers, and grasped it 
very tight. 

“Brave wench!” exclaimed the bid countess, as she re- 
turned the firm pressure ; her eye dilating, and her lip regain- 
ing its ruddy colour, in the proud delight of noting a fearless 
spirit, worthy of the noble race from w'hich they sprang. But 
as she continued to gaze upon that courageous young face, its 
fe.atures once more revived within her the memory of those 
they so closely resembled; and she ejaculated with an 
emotion, which the thought of her own danger had never 
once called forth ; — “ And must she perish ? Is there no way 
to save her ? So young 1 So brave ! So beautiful 1 ” Her 
voice sank to a whisper as she added : — “Ifer child 1 ” 

Beatrice strove in vain to articulate the words that arose in 
her heart ; but she raised the hand she held to her lips ; and 
led her aunt back into the room, and stood opposite to the 
veiled picture, and pointed up towards it ; and then she found 
voice to say : — “Since we must die, let us look upon her face 
together. Let the child hear you pardon her mother.” 

“ My vow to Heaven 1 — I took a vow I would never more 
behold that face ” murmured the aged countess. 

“ Heaven absolves you from it by the lips of her child ; ” 
said Beatrice, e.arnestly. "Doubt it not. Bid me draw the 
curtain. Pronounce her forgiveness. ’Twill give us both 
cour.age to meet death.” Her tone was low, but clear. It 
seemed as though the high thoughts that possessed this young 
creature, in this supreme moment, rendered her collected 
amidst its terrors. It seemed as though the hope of atoning 
her dead rnother, with one whom she had so loved and 
ofiended, raised her above the fear of death itself. 

“ God of mercy, acquit my soul of wilful sin 1 ” murmured 
the countess devoutly. “ In His name, draw the curtain, my 
child ; and let me look once more upon that beloved face, 
which I never thought to see, until heaven itself should reveal 
it to me.” 

“ She blessed you in her parting hour, besought pardon for 
her errors towards you, and your name was the last word she 
breathed;” whispered Beatrice, as she unveiled the picture. 

Tile light from the advancing flames shone through the 
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ootway upon Ihe aged form bent in fervent ^thanks^nng; 
nd upon the youthful face that seemed mirrored m the 
jcture she gazed at m levetent devotion. 



rbo had reared a scaling-ladder against the wall of Uie turret, 
nd had climbed up, to attempt the rescue of his aged 
rtistress. 


“See, aunt 1 There is help at hand! They arc coming to 
are us J " Beatrice sprang to the casement to unfasten it. 

“The countess! My l^y! — where is she?” shouted the 
nan, as he put the young girl aride, and leaped into the 
:hambcr. “Quick, quick, madam! For the love of heaven! 
frust jourseU in roy arms— they are strong and lusty — they 
rill bw you down safe — I will not doubt it-— with the hdp of 
he Almighty I shall be able to lift you down to earth in 
aPeiy. Come, madam I " 

But lad^ Giostina drew back. “Her chQd! Save herl 
Save Beatrice ! “ exclaimed the aged countess, pointing to her 
ilece. 

“By your lease, my lady, I save none, till I have saved your- 
self;" said Bietro sturdily. “Dogn to throw your aim well 
3ver my shoulder, madam, and I’ll carry you safely. Fear not 
“hesitate not—therc’s no ntoment to lose." 

“Pietro,” said his mistress, with that race of stem decision 
which none around her dared oppose, “ 1 charge jou on your 
fealty, do as I command. As 1 ha>c oer found thee a faith- 
fal liegeman to our house, perform now the last behest, it may 
bci that I shall ever enjoin tbec. Save her — save the child of 
one 1 loved better than myself, — and if it be God’s will, that 
I should also be preserved, rclum for me! ” 

“ There will be scant time ! ” muttered Pietro. “ But be it 
as jour bdyship wills.” And he turned to where the young 
girl stood. 

But Beatrice in her turn refused to be rescued first. 

“My child — my Beatncc — obey my wish,” said lady 
Gicstina, in her impressive lone, now rendered more than ever 
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not,’ I am- content to 'die thus.” And the' aged _ countess 
pointed ’Avith a happy smile to the portrait of her with whom 
she was now reunited in peace, forgiveness,' and' love. 

■ Pietro, ‘ merely ' saying, “ My lady must^ not be gainsaid,” 
lifted 'Beatrice in one of his stalwart arms, bidding her iSan her 
weight as 'much across his shoulder as might be ; climbed th'e 
window-sill ; 'firmly planted his foot upon the first rung of the 
ladder ; arid commenced his descent. ' ' . ' 

, As the man appeared from the window,' with his human 
burden, there arose an irrepressible shout from those anxiously 
assembled below j but the next instant, it was hushed ; a 
solemn silence took its place, as breathlessly his progress was 
watched. ■ Pietro bore her carefully, steadily. They were still 
some feet from the ground, when Beatrice threw herself out of 
his arms, exclaiming : — “ Return ! return ! Go up again ! 
Hasten ! hasten ! ” ' ■ '■ 

' The man needed no urging; he had scarcely felt himself 
freed from his load, ere he was re-mounting towards the turret* 
window. But by this time, the flames had made their waj^ 
into the chamber. Their dread light could be seen through 
the casement^ flickering, and glaring ; now obscured and 
dulled, anon in a sudden blaze, fitfully revealing the interior of 
the room to the night-sky. • ’ 

Intensely the watching eyes beneath, followed Pietro’s every 
riiovement, as he neared the burning window. They saw'him 
gain it, — boldly step in, — into the very midst of the smoke and 
flames. 

A pause ensued, of unspeakable suspense. 

Nothing could be discerned of what passed within the room ; 
but the next moment, a tremendous rushing sound — a crum- 
bling and mighty yielding — and then the floor sank in burnirt'g 
ruins, the roof collapsed, and fell in, leaving the outer walls of 
the turret, a hollow tower — a mere shell, from which spouted 
forth a volume of fire, waving and flaming upward in fatal 
splendour. 

A cry of horror burst from the crowd of faithful retainers ; 
while the two cousins clung to each other, weeping and awe- 
stricken. ^ 

The moment Beatrice reached the ground, she had been 
clasped in the arms of Hero. IVhen they parted, in the first 
alarm of fire. Hero had hastened downstairs, across the hall, 
and towards the quarter of the castle where the servants slept. 
But it was some time ere she succeeded in finding her way ; 
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and when she had done so, she had great difficulty in tousing 
them. Then, when they Trere awakened, they were in such 
consternation, so scared, so bewildered, that it took some 
time to make them understand wbal they had to do. Hero, 
with a courage and forethought which might hardly have been 
expected from one of her timid bearing under ordinary cir- 
cumstmees, spoke to them reassuringly, and took a tone of 
quiet authority that more than anything recalled them to their 
duty. She showed in this moment of terror and confusion, the 
fortitude th-H gentle natures frequently possess; a fortitude 
that gives xvay under threats of the imagination, while it stands 
firm m real calamity. The first thing of course, was to warn 
the lady Giustina ; but when they would have gone to her 
ajiartmcnts, they (bund the access already in flames. The 
gallery that led to the tunct, was even then filled with smoke, 
and burning rapidly. To get to her window, was the next 
thought that struck them , and all hurried round to the foot of 
the turret outside. This xring of the castle arose from the 
tommencement of the pleasaunce and grounds, where they 
adjoined the rocky precipice, on which the front of the edifice 
was reared. A scaling-ladder was planted against the turret 
wall } stout-framed and stout-hearted Pietro volunteered 
mounting to the rescue of his honoured lady ; while the rest 
watched the result with breathless expectation. Hero had no 
thought of anxiety but for her aged aunt. She fancied that 
Beatrice was already in safety , having left her fully aware of 
the impending danger, and m a spot from which there was 
facile escape, ^\'hat then was her dismay, when she discovered 
in the person borne down the ladder by Pietro, no other than 
her beloved cousin But she had no sooner hugged her m 

t...-...— — » 1 — .1 - - .1 .1 > jhcitude 

■ the two 

faithful 

servitor ; appalled, they togeihcr beheld him perish in his 
heroic effort 

The morning dawned upon the ruins of Montaspro. The 
old seneschal asked the young ladies if they would not have a 
messenger despatched to Messina, that the lord governor 
might be informed of the calamity which had befallen; and 
that he might come and frtch away his daughter and niece 
from so melancholy a scene 

“ Dear Beatrice,” said Hero, “let us leave it at once. Wc 
shall amve at home xs soon as the messenger — j..-- 

tU.'-C 2 
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the thought of remaining here, now that we have lost her, 
whom I fear I never loved so tenderly as she deserved. 
Besides, we can break the tidings of her fate more gently to 
my dear father, than he would hear them from another. Let 
us go home without delay. I sigh to be at home. I pine for 
home.” 

“ If there were but means " began Beatrice. 

” The litter and mules are safe, young lady ; ” said Domenico. 
” The outhouses where they were bestowed, have escaped the 
fire. There is naught need det.ain you in this scene of 
desolation. I will undertake that all diligent search be made 
for the remains of mine honoured mistress, and see that all 
care be taken to give them reverent obsequy.” 

" Be it so, good Domenico ; ” said Hero. “ Bid them 
harness ; in less than half an hour, my cousin and I will be 
ready to set forth." 

The sun had scarcely arisen, when the little train wound 
along the mountain path leading from Montaspro. The 
blackened, and still-smoking walls, lay a disfigured heap, where 
late they had stood erect in strength and seeming security; 
stricken, and prostrate, on the very spot where they had 
frowned defiant. The bright gilding of the morning beams, 
the smiling be.auty of the azure sky, seemed a mockery, as they 
hung over the castle ruins smouldering within this gloomy 
mountain gorge. 

The cousins kept their eyes mournfully fixed upon the spot, 
so long as it remained in view ; but when the windings of the 
road deviated, farther down the valley, and the intervening 
rocks hid Montaspro from their sight, Hero, with a deep sigh 
of suspended breath, sank back among the cushions of the 
litter. 

_ Worn out with the fatigues and excitement of the past 
night, the young girl fell asleep ; and Beatrice, glad to see her 
thus, addressed herself to seek a light repose. 

Some hours must have elapsed ; for when Beatrice awoke, 
she saw that the sun was high in the heavens. Hero still 
slept ; and her cousin, unwilling to disturb her, watched in 
silence. The soft regular breathings, the placid expression of 
countcn.ance, the perfect repose of attitude, all bespoke how 
sweet, how deep, was this welcome and most salutary sleep. 
Nothing could so probably restore Hero, after the late exhaus- 
tion of spirits she had undergone, as this profound and pro- 
longed rest ; and Beatrice rem.ained quite still, that it might 
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not be jntemipteO. There was aoipb occupation for her 
thoughts, in what had so recently occurred ; but, willing to 
divert them from so painful a subject, she allowed them to 
dwell upon the beauties of the scenery through which the 
litter was passing. The stwile rocks, and barren crags, that 
immediately neighboured Atontaspro, had given place to less 
stem features of the picturesque. Rocks still abounded, on 
either side of the road, hut they were coveted with verdure ; 
they were less abrupt and angular in their form, sloping and 
undulating, rather •'■*’** * ’ ■ * ’out- 
lines. Groups of • ‘ and 

variety to the pi grew 

luxuriantly green, the com and grass, which at this altitude 
flourished, but which, lower down in the valleys, lay brown 
and scorched. The tall and slender sugar-cane, and the fan- 
tastic growth of the prickly pear, or Indian fig, that occuned 
at intervals, imparted something of an oriental effect to the 
rich profusion of leaves and plants. Wherever a patch of bare 
rock appeared, lizards were sure to be basking ; revelling in 
the heat, with outspread limbs embracing the baked stone, and 
backs dilating beneath the rays of the sun, as if fixed in a 
transport of burning adoration; but darting away with the 
speed of light at the approach of imrudets. Among the 


tlicir aronu to the summer air. 

lire mules were slowly toiling up a long rise , the attend- 
ants were strolling on leisurely ahead ; when Beatrice, attracted 
by the leafy coolness of a grove of trees that skirted the road, 
fell inclined to walk awhile, that she might the more entirely 
enjoy their shade. She softly unfastened the door of thelitter 
without awakening her cousin, and sprang lightly to the giound- 
The beauty, the stillness, won upon her She wandered on 
among the trees; now gathering wild fruit and berries, now 
discovenng a store of honey in some rocky crevice, or hollow 
of a tree ; now stooping to collect a limpid draught in the 
palm of her hand from brook or rivulet. On emerging from 
the grove at the summit, a fine reach of extended landscape 
cnethcrviiT' * 

was lost in 
stretched fa ■ 
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again rose into upland and hill. A moment she still lingered, 
to feast her eyes upon the glorious prospect ; yet a moment 
longer she lingered, to gather for Hero a branch of ripe 
oranges that hung temptingly near, ere she should bound on- 
ward to overtake the litter. She had secured the golden fruit, 
when her attention was caught by a purple cluster of grapes, 
that nestled amid some vine-leaves, drooping just above her 
head- The thought of the refreshment they would be to her 
cousin on awakening from sleep, made her long to add them 
to the oranges. As she scrambled up the tangled bank where 
they grew, and reached among the leaves and tendrils for her 
prize, she became suddenly aware of two strange faces that 
peered at her from above. They shone like burnished metal, 
— their deep olive complexion, bronzed by constant exposure 
to the sun ; they were hung about with black elf-locks of 
matted hair, and had eyes that sparkled with mingled keenness 
and ferocity. These two faces kept an unwinking gaze 
fastened upon Beatrice, that made her feel she was the 
undoubted object of their watch. Her heart beat, as the 
thought of Hero’s tales of banditti crossed her mind ; but 
hastily resolving that her best chance of safety was to behave 
as if they were harmless peasants, until she found them hostile, 
said, as she nodded up in their direction : — “Good-day, friends! 
I suppose this ground is no enclosed viney.ard ; and that it is 
hardly a theft for a thirsty traveller to help herself to a handful 
of fruit?” 

'' The men came crashing and bursting through the foliage 
towards her. They were tall stout fellows, in mountaineer 
garb, with broad shady hats, and knives in their girdles ; one 
had a short spear, or lance, in his hand, while the other grasped 
a bow and arrows. 

“ It’s not for us to decide too strictly on what's theft, and 
what’s not, young lady;” laughed one of them ; “but it’s my 
notion that all things by the roadside, come fairly to hand, if 
so be that a man can lay hands on them. IVhat say vou, 
Matteo ? ” 

‘ Truly, I think that’s sound law, brother grinned the 
other. “ The highway’s free to all men, to pick up whatsoever 
waifs and strays they may find there, or the devil’s in it. If 
the highway and the roadside an’t free, I should like to know 
where a man is to find freedom, for my part, that’s all 1 ” 

“And so you’re a traveller, are you, signorina?” said the 
first fellow, “ As sure as my name’s Filippino, I’d ha’ been 
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bound, — no, — I’d ha’ wagered, you didn’t belong here- 
abouts. And yet you're not on foot, neither; those little 
feet would never ha’ brought you far. No, no, you can’t be 
on fool.” 

> **A\'hy, don’t you see, I am?” said Beatrice, as she stooped 
for her branch of oranges, which she had laid on the bank 
'while she reached up to gather the grapes, “so I’ll bid you 
good-morning ; I must tarry no longer,” 

“Ay, you’re on foot, — or on your feel, — now; we see that 
well enough, signorina said Filippino, with a wink; “but it’s 
my opinion that you have only just stepped out of yonder 
litter, trotting down hill, there; and that it’s in that you've 

“and ni thank you, friend, 
ting to that same litter, that 
it may stop for me. Your wice will carry farther than mine, I 
fancy.” 

“It’ll outscream an eagle, in general, signorina; but I’m 
afeard I’ve got a hoarseness just now;” said the man, leering 
facctioudy. 

“And my throat is well enough in a barcarob, but tells for 
nothing in a shout ; ” said his companion. “ It’s a good sing- 
ing*soice> but a bad spcaking-totce ” 

“So I Iicar;” replied Beatrice. “I’ll try my own.” And 
she suddenly gaic a loud ringing cal); but it failed to reach 
those to whom It was addressed She could sec the litter and 
the attendant horsemen still plodding on. 

One of the men started, half drew his knife, and muttered a 
curse; but the other bughed, and said: — “Don’t be in a 
burry to lease us, signorina, wc can’t part svith you yet It 
isn’t csery’ day we have the honour of seeing the gosemor of 
Messina’s daughter in our mountain solitudes You must pay 
a \isit to our captain , hell be delighted to see y ou. Ay, you 
may look at me, young lady, but I know who you are, f^ast 
cnougli. You're not so grown out of knowledge since then, 
but I can remember you for the little one that bade some of us 


one of those she had seen among the group, standing by the 
fountain, on the day she and her cousins lost their w a> , some 
years before. 

“And now we’ll make him not only thank us, I 
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for returning her to him safely ; ” said the other. “ But come, 
signorina, you must go see our captain.” 

“Some other time; I cannot stay now;’’ said she. “Pre- 
sent my compliments to your chief ; and say, that on some 
fitter opportunity, I shall with all due delight make his 
acquaintance ; but that now, he must excuse me.” 

“ No time like the present, signorina ; no excuse will serve ; 
you must come ; ” said Filippino. 

“Since you’ll take no denial, — since you’re so hospitably 
pressing,"— said Beatrice; “come, then, lead me to your 
captain.” _ _ 

She saw that there was no escape from these masnadien. 
She saw that she might preserve Hero from the fright and 
possible peril of capture, if she maintained their delusion with 
respect to her identity ; she therefore resolved to go bravely 
through with the adventure, gaining spirits from the thought 
that she had so far rather it had occurred to herself than to 
her more timid cousin. 

The two men walked on either side of her, leading the way 
through the grove of trees, along the skirts of which she had 
so lately passed. It thickened into a close wood ; but the 
men threaded their way unhesitatingly, amid all the intricacies 
of bush and brier, thicket and dell, undenvood, overhanging 
branches, and near-set boles of trees; until at length they 
came to a comparatively open space, though surrounded on 
all sides by rock and wood. In the midst, on the margin of 
...a small lake, there stood an old dismantled watch-tower, or 
stronghold. Its roof was open to the sky ; its walls were rent 
and ruined ; and it was covered with ivy and other parasitical 
plants that flourish on decaj'. 

Beatrice, struck with the romantic beauty of the spot, said : 
— “ If that be your captain’s abode, he hath commendable 
taste in a house, so far as site is concerned ; but methinks he 
might keep it in better repair, with stronger chance of in-door 
comfort.” 

“ He hath a solidcr roof than one of masonr}’, for his 
abiding-place ; " s.aid Filippino, as he struck three smart blows 
against a rock near which they stood. A portal, so artificially 
constructed, that it seemed, when closed, like a portion of the 
solid crag itself, receded at the signal, and gave entrance to 
a cavern, part natural, part hewn out. Beatrice, on being led 
in, found herself in an arched space, that seemed like a vast 
b.'ill supported by irregular pillars. At the farther end, several 
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men were employed spreading a board with food and wine ; 
while near to them paced a man widr folded arms, and lower- 
ing brow, as if lost in moody thought. Beatrice's conductors 
went towar^ their chief, and exchanged a few hasty words 


welcome thqr meet, tempts few to visit here a second time, 
I imagine." 

"Few visit us at all, by their own good will;" grinned 
Filippino, "it taketh some persuasion,— not to say force,— to 


to doff their hats m her presence, were they to sec you 
set them an examjile," added she, glancing at the broad 
bcaicr which shaded his brow, already darkened by a heavy 
frown. 

Involuntarily, — in his surprise at her coolness,— the man’s 
hand stole to his hat, and lifted it from his head ; but he was 
vet more surprised to sec the young girl quietly seat herself 
Msidc him upon the settle, saying • — ^Vcll , they told me 
you wanted to speak to roe. What hav e you to say ? " 

“I am in the baba of putting questions, not of answering 
them, young lady ; ” said the man sternly “ Those who are 
brought before me, stand there, and reply, in lieu of sitting 
hoc, questioning me.” 

“ 1 sit here from no wish to come so close, believe me ; " 
answered she ; " but 1 saw no other seat at hand, and I am 
tiled with my ramble. If you have not the courtesy to o/Ter 
me a chair, I must help myself, and take one. Thai is the 
mode here, 1 fancy." 

" IVe have learned to help ourselves, since none will help 
M;" said the robber-dnef, m Ws harsh voice. _ "I see you 
guess our calling. We live upon what we can seirc, or extor* 
from the fears of those who have made us outcasts. 1'- 
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skill enough to keep me, why should we either of us bind 
ourselves to what we mayn’t care to abide by?' I might repent 
my promise ; you, your trust. No, no, best be free altogether, 
where neither promise nor trust are like to be preserved.” 

“ The strong-room in the tower must be your portion, then, 
wilful one ; ” said the robber-chief, nodding to Filippino, who 
led the way with Beatrice out of the cavern hall. They 
passed through a long subterranean passage, at the end of 
which were some rude steps cut in the rock, that communi- 
cated with the basement of the old watch-tower. In one of 
the upper chambers, her conductor left her, after a somewhat 
ostentatious drawing of bolts, turning of keys, and fastening 
of chains on the outside, that she might hear she was securely 
locked in. 

The young girl, the moment she was alone, eagerly inspected 
her prison. It was a middle-sized room; bare of furniture, 
with the exception of a pallet-bed, a rough table, a stool, and 
an iron lamp. There was but one window, — if that might be 
called a window, which was a mere grated outlet. But it was 
not very high up in the wall ; and the embrasure was so deep, 
that Beatrice could lean upon it, and look out upon the 
magnificent view that spread in front of the tower. She 
remained here for some time, feasting her eyes upon the 
beauties of rock, lake, and wood, while her thoughts flew to 
Hero, — to her uncles ; to what would be the consternation of 
the former on waking, and discovering her cousin no longer 
by her side in the litter ; to what would be the anxiety of the 
latter in learning that she had not returned home. But then 
came the consoling thought of the promptitude with which 
they would send to her rescue, when they should learn what 
had befallen her. As she leaned, musing, her eyes closed, her 
head dropped upon her arms, and she slept. 

It was late in the afternoon, when she was awakened by 
the unfastening of her prison-door, and the entrance of 
Filippino. 

“ I have brought you some supper, young lady ; ” he said ; 
“and I am but a rough chambermaid, but I’ll try and make 
your bed a bit tidy for you, against you go to rest. You see, 
the last gentleman that slept here, left his bedclothes rather 
in a tumble. He was roused up on a sudden, — on particular 
business,— he couldn’t be spared, you see, — but he slept sound 
ever after. He was never disturbed again, — never wakened 
no more.” 
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He was despatched to a better rest than any to be found 
finder thss roof, hospitable as it may be, I suppose j” said 
Scatricc, as she watched the man, smoothing the rags and 
coarse linen that lay heaped on the pallet. 

"You needn't fear testing, nuod;” said Filippino, turning 
to look at her ; “ nor disturbing n«ther. You’ll not be roused, 
like the gentleman, nor sent to rest, as he was, YouH not be 
iranied on the business he was wanted for. You've friends to 
pay your price for you.” 

"That's one of the comforts of being a helpless girl said 
shej " 1 needn’t take care of myselt It's almost a pity though, 
for my Mends’ sake, that I’m not a worthless girl, for then 
they needn’t buy me back.” 

" If they’re of my mind, they won’t grudge a good round 
sum, for such a btave-hearted little creature as you. Per 
bacco! What a glorious robber you’d make! " 

"Should I?” 

"Yes, that you would. Maledettol I could find m my 
heart to curse and sivear, when I think of such an amazon 
spirit as that, ^oing bade to be quenched and dulled in 
4 round of stupid fine-lady existence, instead of slaying here 
to spend a free roving life worthy of it It’s enough to make 
4 wan blaspheme, to think of the crosses of fate 1 That you 
1 1 , 

• p, "we 

uiuii oe tesigncu lu iiiings as iiiey aie. it e urn uniy learn to 
submit with the best grace we can muster, and settle them as 
’re best may. Here, accommodate me by drinking this flagon 
of wine; it is a superfluous part of the supper you have 
iindlf brought, as regards me ; but by taking the disposal of it 
On you, you may please both yourself and me." 

"There again! \Yhat a hand you’d be at dividing spoil! 
Such nodons of justness and Dlncss as you have, to be wasted 
un cipTied society,— where everything’s adjusted for jou! 
Kow in out way o' life, they’d ^ve had such fine scope ! 
Hestiny ought to be ashamed of itself, for thwarting Nature 
at this rate. ^NTiy, you were born for a leader of banditti, — if 
you’d only been a boy ; and Fortune’s a cross-grained jade, to 
bale made you a young lady and a governor's daughter.’* 

. " Niy, there's a consoling pennt in roost ihinp, — a bright 
*ide to almost everything, good FUippino;" said Beatrice; / 
"pahaps, after all, those very riotjons of justice and fitness ( 
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you speak of, might have interfered to prevent my maldng 
so good a bandit-chief as you're pleased to fancy. I might 
have some foolish scruples, and troublesome fastidiousnesses 
touching right and wrong, that would probably have spoiled 
me for a robber.” 

“Not a bit of it; you’d soon have got the better of them. 
Don’t tell me; I know you’re just the right stuff to make 
a highwayman of.” 

“ But supposing I had in time overcome early prejudices'.; 
learned to see right and wrong in their true light, perceiving 
that it was right to take from others what I could have by 
force, and wrong to leave them in possession of what I could 
extort ; that I had acquired w'ider principles on the subject of 
property, than the old strict ones in which I was brought up, 
yet even then, I fear me, I should have made but a sorry 
bandit. No, no ; let me not aspire too high. Disappointed 
ambition is misery. Since I cannot hope to be a worthy 
thief, let me rest contented w'ith mine own station.” 

“Well, you may take it as you will, but I shall never cease 
to regret that you were born a ladyj when you might have been 
a brigand,” said Filippino. “ Cospetto ! Che vergogna ! 
Che peccato ! But it can’t be helped ! Buona notte, sig- 
norina. Felice notte ! ” 

“ Felice notte ! ” echoed Beatrice. “ Good night, good 
Filippino. May thy dreams be undisturbed by regrets for 
me.” 

“ Felice notte ! ” repeated Filippino, as he withdrew, mutter- 
ing, “ Ma che peccato ! ” 

When she was again left to herself, Beatrice for the first 
time felt a little down-hearted. Night was coming on ; here, 
in this wild place, among these wild and lawless men, with no 
friend at hand to cheer or aid her, a sense of loneliness, of 
unprotectedness, crept over her ; and she sat, for a space, in a 
pensive attitude, lost in saddened thought. Then she took 
some of the bread and fruit from the supper Filippino had 
brought, and took them to her old leaning-place, the deep 
window-ledge, and eat them there, that her eyes might imbibe 
comfort and hope, from the view of Nature in her serene 
aspect. The moon had risen, and the lovely sequestered spot 
lay steeped in her soft beams. The lake was like a mirror, 
save where the night breeze from the mountain gently stirred 
its surface, and caused the planet’s rays to be reflected in 
silvery undulation. Hesperus, and a few attendant stars. 
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peered from the bhe firmanier.t, and lat th^ 
the scene- The masses of foUase dotbi=5 the 
locVs, looted sombre and etnbiowsed ajiinst the 
Sicilian sty, of a clear and doadtess airac, al'hca;a deeoered 
by night into intensct colour. 

.\s she gared, the thought of her finends. cf waat he 
her uncle Leonato’s soHdtudc, htf osde Achanio s trrssfaess 
her cousin Gaetano’s hmentadons, and, aberre all, Hro's 
snidery, at her prolonged absence, cade her ■wrld^ •=> 
paiicnce at her capti-rity j and, in an irresstToIi trralse ct 
Inning to get to them, she datdied at one of the bars cf ^ 
iron grating before her. To her rurprise and dellgb: h etcr-d 
beneath her grasp. She felt it sensibly pre Tar. Sbea^did 
all her strength in pulling at it ; and to gire stid great* rcr- 
chase, she climbed up into the de^ ettbnszre. " I: 
more and more ; and at length she succeaded a i 

out of its rusty socket, entirely. Its ressorzl 
sufficient for her to pass her body throegh th* cresnj'is 
made; but the difficulty now wa^ to i.ss&I c‘^ 
cgTCSi The bcd'Clothes tom into lengths, and ^ 

RtthcT, might form a means of lettag harsej dem =rsdJ 
but she temembcied that the watchrtowe: susd ^msmrasr 
on the brink of the lake, and she *15 ia 

walls might not go sheet down into tie t:*- zTZis- 
Rimed to try, howeirer. She set » w-s mi ** — ^ . 
inspired by a definite object and tsp- and a: r-CTS . 

m forming her knotted ladder. Sbetss^dca;*-^^^ 

to the loose iron bar, that vt mi^i* 

ami the other end to the Eratsr 5 ’a.-'^^ • _ ^ ~ 
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arrived at the friendly iron bar. She planted her feet steadily 
upon it, as it hung crosswise; and then ventured to look 
down, which she had refrained from doing till now. She 
found that she was within a few feet of the bottom of the 
tower ; but although the rugged walls did not absolutely spring 
from the water itself, yet the ledge of earth which surrounded 
them was so narrow, that it could scarcely afford a footing. 
Still, Beatrice resolved to risk letting herself drop upon it, — 
the rather, as the light of the moon enabled her to discern 
that the lake, so far from being deep just there, was shallow 
and shelving, its pebbly bottom clearly to be seen. With an 
inward aspiration, therefore, she quitted her hold, slid down, 
and fell safely to the ground. Before endeavouring to regain 
her feet, she lay still for a moment, that she might recover 
from the giddiness that she felt ; and then she leaned over the 
grassy edge, and dipped her hands in the cold water, and 
laved some on her face ; and then the giddiness passed quite 
off. 

With great care she made her way along the grassy ledge 
that margined the lake; the rugged inequalities of the old 
stone walls, and the tufts and twigs of lichen, brambles, and 
tough grass that grew among their interstices, affording her the 
means of clinging for safety, and helping herself forward. A 
false step must have plunged her in the water ; but she kept 
steadily on, proceeding cautiously, though unremittingly ; until 
at length she reached a spot where the ground widened, and 
she could tread Avith freedom. She had nothing to guide her 
in the choice of a path ; but any direction seemed well, so 
that it led away from the tower Avails. She struck at once 
across a grassy plain, dotted Avith trees, that lay stretched 
before her; the lake abruptly diverging to her right, leaving 
an ouAA’ard AA’ay open and unimpeded. She kept as much as 
possible Avithin the shadoAv of the trees, that her progress 
might be unnoted, should there be any stragglers of the troop 
abroad. The moon shone high in the heavens ; the AA-arm 
breath of a Sicilian night Avas tempered by the freshness of 
the mountain air; there AA-as the bright silvery dcAv upon 
grass and leaf; while thousands of fire-flies floated around 
her path, like spirits of light, and buoyancy, and Avinged hope, 
to cheer her onAvard. The sense of liberty Avithin, seemed to 
find tangible e.xpression and response in ev’ery object that met 
her vicAV ; and Beatrice Avalked on at a rapid pace, her frame 
alert, her soul elate, her heart happy. After a lime the Avay 
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lecaiTje steeper; it arose from Ihe plain she had passed, 
among t!je rocks and higher ground. Gradually it iiad less 
and less of tree and vegetation j and she began to fear that 
she might be getting baeV again among the mountain range, 
from which on the preNious day she had journeyed. She had 
no means of judging her course ; but she instinctively kept 
forward, that she might, at any rate, leave the robber-hold in 
the rear. The rocks became es'ery moment more cliff-like in 
their aspect ; and there was now a certain quality in the air, 
that seemed to tel! her she was approaching the sea. She had 
hardly recognised this, — with a feeling of welcome natural to 
an islander, and one accustomed to dwell on the sea-shore,-— 
ere she came upon a sight at once lovely and sublime. Be- 
tween an arched opening of the rocks, — forming, as it were, a 
natural framc^o the picture,— she saw, down, many feet below, 
the calm blue sea, sleeping beneath the moonbeams, its broad 
cipanse stretching away, far as eye could reach , in the fore- 
ground lay the green and sloping shore , and to the extreme 
right arose majestic ^tru, crowned with volcanic fires. 
Volumes of smoke curled around Us lofty head, mingled with 
wreaths of flame tlut spired upwards, proclaiming to earth, sea, 
end sky, the might and magnificence of the Mountain-King. 

Bdtficc seated herself in a hollow of the tock, that she 
might rest herself, and conteropbte at ease this superb 
spwtaclej and when its awful beauty had impressed itself 
upon her imagination in characters never to be effaced, she 
turned to the tranquil loveliness of ocean, for repose and 
refreshment of spirit- The coast immediately beneath, formed 
one of those exquisite sequestered bays so numerous on the 
classic shores of Sicily, such as the poesy of the Greek creed 
peopled with Galatea and her train, sca-nymphs and Tritons 
gambolling upon the green waves, blowing through pearly 
shells and sounding conches ; and now, as the young girl 
gated, she s.aw a little fleet of boats, with each its gleaming 
torch-light She knew these craft belonged to poor fishermen, 
who by night punue their calling, in search of tunny and 
sword-fish; but they gasc a wondrous air of peaceful anima- 
tion to the scene, as the distant lights glowed like reflected 
Stars upon the surface of the water, m contrast with the broad 
glare of .fDn.i’s consuming fires. 

tfhen Beatrice resumed her way, she determined she would 
<mJcasouT,--by keeping /Ktna immediately l»ehmd her, and 
the sea on her right land,— to shape her course northward. 
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which she knew would then be the direction of Messina. For 
some time, she succeeded in her purpose ; but as the track led 
more and more away from the shore, and the rocks on either 
side arose higher and higher, she found that both the sea and, 
iFtna were unavoidably lost to her view. She wandered on 
for* some hours; having lost all trace of whether she were 
pursuing her homeward way, but resolved nevertheless to 
persevere; when, just at day broke, she discovered, to her 
great mortification, that she was not far from the spot where, 
she had yesterday morning first encountered the two robbers. 
She could not be mistaken ; there was the road, winding down 
the declivity, where she had last seen the litter, trotting away 
in the distance, hopelessly unhearing of her cry to stop ; there 
was the tangled bank, up which she had scrambled to pluck 
the fruit for Hero; there the very spot whence she had 
beheld the brigands’ faces glaring down upon her. . The 
thought that even now they might be watching her, that 
she had unconsciously returned to the precise place most 
likely to afford risk of meeting them again, filled her with such 
alarm and uneasiness, that it sufficed to, give her afresh that 
energy which an instant before had well-nighifailed her, from 
vexation and fatigue. Notwithstanding that she was by this 
time much tired with her long night ramble, she walked, or 
rather ran, with her best speed, down the hill, avoiding the 
open road, lest she should be seen, but skirting it, to keep it 
in view, that she might be sure of her way. She had nearly 
reached the more level ground, at the foot of the descent, 
when she saw a man with a sickle in his hand ; there was a 
mule beside him, fastened to a tree, grazing; and into the 
large baskets that were slung on either side of the animal, the 
man was loading the green fodder as he reaped. He was 
shouting a rustic song, in broad Sicilian dialect, at the full 
stretch of his lungs. His garb was coarse ; and his look was 
unmistakably countrified. “He looks safely a peasant, — a 
peasant, — a rude peasant — I may surely trust him ; ” thought 
Beatrice, as she eyed the man, who looked up at her approach- 
ing step. 

“ Hallo, little one ! Where did you start from ? From the 
c.arth, or from the bole of a tree? Or did you dropTrom 
the clouds ? Out of breath, panting, dusty ! Arelj you 
pursued ? ” 

“Not pursued, but afraid of being pursued, — almost as bad, 
good friend ; ” she said. “ In fear of being affrighted, is the 
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feufullcst of frights. ' Win you be my friend, and help roe to 
escape being caught, as well as the dread of catching?” * 

“Who’s to catch you, chiW? Or perhaps you deserve to 
atch it, as the saying is. Have you been doing anything 
amiss? Have you run away from rightful punishment,— front 
your true friends?” 

“ No, no ; they have no right, — ^they are no friends, — they 
arc enemies; in one word, I have been seized by the masna- 
dicri,— have made my escape from them, and fear lest they 
should discover It, and recover me. Hide me, good roan ; 
pne me rest and shelter for awhile, and then be my guide to 
Afessina,— to my home, — where you shall have both thanks 
and reward.” 

“Softly, softly, little and how glibly your tongue runs 
on;” said the peasant, who, unlike the generality of his 
jeculiar phlegm in 

■ • . “Let me under- 

by the masnadieri. 

Good. Vou call them no friends, but enemies. Good again ; 
10 fsr as you are concerned; but u's different in my case. 
They are no enemies of mmc — but very good friends and 
nefghbouTS—as friends and neighbours go.” 

“That’s to say, they neither rob nor murder youj" said 
Beatrice. 

“Exactly;" assented the peasant. “And it would be a 
pc«r return on my part, If I were to rob them of their hope of 
tain. They’d think I joined to defraud them, if they knew I 
helped you out of their clutches They expect ransom for 
}£>u ; and If their hostage slips aTv.iy, liuw are they to get it, 1 
should like to know ? Be just ; and tell me that. Be reason- 
able.” 

“Just as reasonable as you will; and no less just than is 
tcason;” answered She, “but in your turn, be honest, and 
My at once you won’t help me ■' 

shall say no such thing, for I mean no such thing,” 
said he. ‘'I’n help you if 1 can; but tt must be without 
ofience to my excellent fnends, the sjgnon masnadieri. I 
must k«p well with them. Keep clear of affronts with 
iricnds,— ’specially powerful ones,— and be kind if ye can to 
* ** had rule. It’s mine ” 

Ihcn. now to square your rule between us. I need 
Fwr kindness; how do you propose to aid me, and )et keep 
all smooth with your worthy friends?” 
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“ Thus. You want to get away from them ; very natural. 
They want to keep you; very fair. I want to please both 
parties; very right. If I manage your escape, unknotvn to 
them, well and good in all ways; you are saved, and they 
remain unoffended, — that’s the main thing.” 

“And how is this to be done? Quick, quick, good man! 
They may even now be upon us.” 

" 'Tis for that very reason, I must contrive a way to take you 
to my hut unseen, little one ; ” said the peasant ; “ it is at some 
distance, and on your way there, we might, as likely as not, 
stumble upon one or other of the signori briganti. Here, step 
into this basket; you will ride softly and easily upon this 
couch of new-cut grass, and I will cover you lightly over with 
more, so that no matter whom we meet, I shall be seen in no 
awkward company, and my mule will seem to carry a no less 
innocent load than green fodder. Be heedful of suspicious 
circumstances, and mind your appearances, is another good 
rule for passing through life safely and well.” 

“You are full of beneficial rules for self-regulation, good 
man, or at any rate they are full of selfish benefit;” said 
Beatrice laughing, as she stepped into the pannier. " Now, be 
a little practical in your measures; put some stones in the 
opposite basket, that it may weigh down the grave charge you 
consent to carry in this one ; otherwise you’ll be betrayed by a 
lop-sided appearance. Wear a show of equity, at least, before 
the world. 

“Mayhap you think I ought to beware how I burthen my 
conscience with a deception ; ” grinned the man, as he began 
to pile the grass over the bright face of the young girl that was 
smiling up at him from amidst the green heap; “if so, step 
out again, and save me from sin.” 

“’Tis thy mule bears the burthen, not thy soul, ‘man;” 
replied she ; " thou saddl’st the sin, — if sin there be, — not upon 
thy conscience, but upon thy beast’s back, and so shift’st it from 
thine own shoulders, like the wise man thou hast proclaimed 
thyself to be, in thy rules for self-government and advantage.” 

“ Be silent, and lie still ; ” said the peasant. 

“ You bid rne do the two most difficult things in nature, — 
at least, feminine nature, — if what slanderers say, be true; a 
girl is but a woman in the bud; and if full-blown womanhood, 
with all her practice, finds it so hard to hold her tongue, and 
keep quiet, how can a young girl expect to succeed? But I’ll 
tr)-, for your sake ; since you’ve agreed to oblige me.” 
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The peasant, after putting the final touch to his anange* 
n-cnlSj-^uiy fihing up the green heap, attd nicely adjusting 
the balance of his mule’s pannierj^ — led the atiimal by the 
rein; with an easy air, full of virtuous unconsciousness, resum* 
irg his rustii: song, as he went h« way. 

Itxas not long ere he had occasion to rejoice at his fore- 
thought. 

A toice called lustily after himt — “Girobmol Ohe! 
{jiiclamol” 

“Ah, messer Matteol Bon giomol" sard the peasant, 
turning to salute the bandit with every appearance of hearty 
giccung} “you arc early abroad this morning. Ah, well, you 
can't ^ too early at work. Early industry makes wealth 
betimes. The ready hand comes soon to gain. Swift to seize 
is speed to win ; eh, messer Maiieo ? Excellent rules all.” 

“You’re a shrewd dog, master Girolamo/' answered 
Mattco, with a sly glance, “and know how to match things 
cunningly j no man better can pass off a queer act with a 
JMmly saying, a wry deed wnh a strict sentence, or an ucly 
trick with a ptttty speech. Tts a commendable art, and helps 
one through the wotld, atnaringly ; but I could never attain it, 
tnyself. So, as 1 couldn't depend upon my tongue to gloze me 
on, I was fain to have recourse to my hand , a bold snatch for 
* h'ing, and a bold blow for all defence.” 

"Boldness in word and deed becomes the honest marr;” 
said pcastmt Girobmo, in his moralcsing, sententious style. 
*' Earnest in meaning j sincere in speech brave in act. You 
can^ do better than follow that rule 

“Lei's to business, then;” said the robber. “Our people 
get hold of a young girl yesterday, whom we’\e reason to know 
« none other than the govetoot of Messina’s daughter. It 


— lut sieai away in the night, and leave us without so 
jj“^«„800d-byc t'ye, or thanks for the food and the shelter 

“ And you arc out this morning to look after her, and see if 
her, messer Matieo ? " said Girolamo. 

Even so;” answered he, “When Filippino went ro look 
i«5t to see that she was aU safe and 
tomforuble, he found the bird flown ; and I was despatched 
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to try and bring her back to cage. You haven’t happened to 
see: her pass by, have you, Girolamo?” continued Matteo, 
■.twitching out one or two of the blades of grass that overhung 
-the basket in which Beatrice lay ensconced. “A little gay- 
eyed, red-lipped thing, that looks too bright and fearless to 
•mind anything. She seems not to know what tears mean; 
and as if neither harm nor sorrow could ever come near her. 
!She spe.aks up so open, and looks so straight into your face, 
that you feel as if she must be right and you wrong ; which 
isn’t altogether pleasant, though it isn’t altogether unpleasant, 

■ — to look at.” 

“Just such a child as you describe, I saw, this very morn- 
ing, not half an hour ago ; ” said the peasant. “ She was 
wandering about. I questioned her, as in duty bound. She 
told me she had made her escape from your hands. I washed 
mine of the concern, as became me. I said you would not 
approve of my helping her away, if it should come to your ears 
that I had done so ; and that I liked to live in peace with my 
neighbours.” 

“Well said, good Girolamo;” said Matteo; “our captain 
shall know of the good turn you have done him. And so you 
left the little one to do as well as she could. Quite right. 
And whereabouts was this?” 

“Close by; just up there, yonder;” said the peasant, 
scrupulously pointing to the spot where the colloquy had 
taken place between himself and Beatrice. 

“ And you think I shall find her there still ? ” said Matteo. 

“ She can’t have got far ; ” replied Girolamo. “ I shouldn’t 
wonder, but she’s crouching among the long grass ; hiding 
somewhere quite near, I’ll be bound.” 

“ Thanks, good friend. I’ll not forget to report you to our 
captain ; and, in return for your neighbourliness, it shall go 
•hard but we’ll spare you a token of our good-will out of the 
chit’s ransom, when it is ours ; ” said the robber, as he strode 
off in the direction pointed out. 

“I’m much bounden to you, messer Matteo,” said the 
peasant; “lest I seem selfish. I’ll not say I wish you may 
get it.” 

And coolly taking up his song again at the very note, and 
turn of the tune, where he had been interrupted, the phleg- 
matic Girolamo jogged on by the side of his mule as before. 
For some time, they went on thus ; Beatrice peering through 
the wicker frame-work, and getting sufficient air to prevent her 
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“ Since you bid me, my lord governor, I will honestly tell, 
you, there are three things in which you can mainly oblige 
me. Firstly, lef your treasurer exchange me this purse of 
gold for the like value in copper coins ; secondly, allow it not 
to get mnd how my young lady, your niece, made her way 
home ; and thirdly, give me your, lordship’s promise that you 
will not visit their late misdemeanour upon my neighbours.” 

“ Grant him his petition for my sake, dear uncle, and I will, 
explain all;” said Beatrice, observing some surprise, and 
hesitation in her uncle’s look. “ I fancy, I have learned 
enough of mine excellent friend Girolamo’s ways of thinking, 
during the single day I have had the pleasure of his acquain- 
tance, to interpret the grounds of his three requests. Frieiid 
Girolamo is of a cautious turn of mind, and would fain not' 
attract the attention of his neighbours, by any ostentatious 
display of an unwonted kind of metal, when next he hath: 
occasion to disburse coin ; which would be the case had he 
gold pieces to change ; therefore he modestly and wisely pre-t 
ferreth copper. Friend Girolamo is of a peaceable turn of 
mind, and would fain not run the chance of giving offence, by 
having it known that he aided me to find my way back to 
Messina, unransomed. And lastly, friend Girolamo is of- a 
generous turn of mind, and therefore speaks a good word on 
behalf of those who have it in their power to give him a 
helping hand now and then, as his very good friends and 
neighbours.” 

\ Peasant Girolamo, who had checked off on his fingers each 
clause of her speech in succession, as they were uttered by- 
Beatrice, at its conclusion, nodded gravely; — “Well set forth, 
little one ; I could hardly have better delivered it, mine own 
self.” 

“It shall all be as thou -vvishcst, good fellow;” s.aid Leonato; 
“but the copper coins will be a heavy burthen for thee to 
carry.” 

“ Friend Girolamo hath the prudence to let his mule bear 
all troublesome charges, for him;” said Beatrice. “The docile 
beast jogs on, unmindful of risk or weight. A world of mis-r 
chief in the form of womanhood; or that perilous breed-bate 
and p.arent of oire, money; all’s one, to plodding, patient' 
Orecchiutone.” The young girl patted the good animal’s neck; 
and then extended her hand in a kindly farewell to its master • 
upon which Girolamo made his parting obeisances, and took 
his_departure towards his mountain home. 
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me to task; I like to fancy that she interests herself in me 
sufficiently to rate my faults. I would not have her abate one 
jot of her lively banter — her wvacity enchants me — but 1 
cannot bear to think she despises me.” 

“ Despise you ! The very animation of her rebuke proves 
her regard. She strives to inspire you with some of her own 
energy ; she would not do that by one she cared notljing for. 
But she must do it in her own way, — which is raillery ; some- 
times apt to forget, in its sportive humour, that the spirits of 
others may not keep pace with its own. When she runs you 
a little too hard in her playful attacks, you must forgive them 
for the sake of the kindness and affection they really betoken.” 

“ You think so, cousin Hero ! ” said poor Gaetano, with 
•sparkling eyes. “ If I could believe she cared one straw that 
I were less of a blockhead that I am, I verily think it would 
give me strength to work ; to strive, to force myself into 
becoming something better worthy her notice, — her regard. 
Her ‘ regard,’ you said, cousin Hero, didn’t you ? But no, it 
is impossible she can regard so very a dullard as I know myself 
to be.” 

“ She hath a sincere regard for you,, dear cousin ; " said 
•Hero. “Believe it, believe that we both love our cousin 
Gaetano the better for that very modesty of character which 
will not let him think better of himself than he does ; though 
we could wish that he would not let it hinder him from 
becoming all that he might be.” 

“ Your gentle nature prompts you to say this, cousin Hero, 
to comfort me under my sense of defect ; ” he said. 

“ You are too despondent, cousin Gaetano ; ” replied she. 
“You torment yourself. You make your own misery. You 
do yourself injustice, every way.” 

“Of _my own deficiency, I am but too sensible. It is the 
only thing, alas, in which I am sensible ; ” he added. 

“ Gaetano complaining of being too sensible '. ” said Beatrice 
as she returned towards tliem. “ He is fruitful in complaint I 
know; but even his ingenuity I should scarce have thought 
would have discovered that source of lament. Too sensitive, 
or too full of sensibility, for the bluff dignity of manhood, 
might afford more legitimate regret, methinks; eh, gentle coz?” 

“ Sensible of mine own defects,— no more ; ” he said meekly 
and deprecatingly. 

“No more? What would you more? What could you 
claim higher? What sense can be better than that which 
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teaches ycti your own wants? It tells you what you need, 5' 
tells yeuwhatyou should seek, it tells you what you must male 
your osrn, to supply that which you lack. Courajjc, man ! If 
you Kavr out so ^ as to find out thus much, ’tis your own 
fault if to: co n-^t achieve more, — alL” 

“Whin 1 isTTou speak thus, cousin Beatrice, when I vte 
that I feel as if I could do, I could be, a.nyth'-’^ 

you bM oc. 5>;:l directly I leave you, I feel as if I walled eer: 
of the sun into the shade ; my fancies cool, my spirits 
my hopes pnr* cold : all is dark and sad with me." 

** Kindle a Ere within, that shall supply the place of the rzz's 
heat, itourin mire she said. “ Fan the sparks of ytrzr own 
mind into r^our keep it fcrulshed with plenty of fctd, snd z 
steady warmth shall glow, that win be worth all you can rtear r *: 
from my rays." 

“But promise that you wiH net withdraw their Bpii 
me ; they do me good, although they sometices sccreh.” 

'* Bravissimo 1 Fcr the m'dtcrctis, that’s not truss ;*■ she 
replied. 

An attendant cc=I.-s rust ±er., to summon Gatiaso to his 
father, Hero said to Bestree — “You should be nc*e 
merciful to him. csi. I.' he y: not so bright as *e esuld iZ 
wish,— himself adxsL 'ur no one is more ecmsdosi cf his 
inferiority than he,— rru ‘.ncvld pity, rot lasr.t him.” 

“ Nay, he casne? :e m was: of pity from ethers, whs fcch 
so much of his cTn;. He .s too touch of a , 7?* 

only form of pity I r= oestow. is to bILtw he is gnml. 

I. fed so proTti’e: rr: turn. I could scomrr him wrm lo- 
feathers of nr £=•- 2m ±a: might caie me 
creature •=— hrm Trjly he is a c:^=:>tr- 
able fdlow.’* 
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ledge yours, and defer to it, should not that teach you the 
very forbearance you speak of, coz?” replied Hero. ^ 

“ Let him not yield it slavish deference, and I will not use 
it tyrannously ; ” said Beatrice. “ It is because I think there 
is more in him than he’s aware, that I would teach him not to 
undervalue himself. A little ill-usage will but make him look 
about him for his defences, of which, I believe, he hath more 
than he knows. Once let him find out his own powers, and 
learn to trust to them, he will leave his sickly fancies, and 
rouse himself in good earnest to become what mine uncle, his 
father, could wish.” 

About this time Leonato set forth on a progress through 
the island, taking his daughter Hero with him, and leaving 
Beatrice in Messina, with Antonio and Gaetano, to hold the 
court during his absence. His reliance on the zeal of his 
brother, and on the spirit, tact, and discretion of his niece, 
gave him full security that all would proceed as he could wish. 
It happened, shortly after the lord governor was gone, that 
the duchess of Milan, with the prince her son, arrived in 
Messina, bringing letters to the court. She was travelling, in 
great state, to visit various cities, and places of note ; it was 
thought, with a view to choosing a consort for the dukedom’s 
heir. 

It so chanced, that upon their first arrival and presentation, 
the illustrious visitors imagined no other than that Beatrice 
’ .was the daughter of Leonato; and it was not until the inter- 
view they had with her was well-nigh over, that the fact of her 
being his niece, and not his only child and heiress, was dis- 
covered. But the change this discovery worked upon the 
haughty duchess, and her insolent son, was too marked to 
rest unperceived by Beatrice. She saw that the affectionate 
courtesy, the co.axing flattery, with which the duchess over- 
whelmed her at first, was soon exchanged for an air of in- 
supportable arrogance and patronage. She saw that the 
respectful adulation, the deferential observance with which 
the prince had originally addressed her, suddenly took a turn 
of familiarity and freedom in its unreserved admiration, the 
most offensive. 

In her quality of hostess, however, and for the sake of her 
uncle, whose guests they were, she forbore to resent their 
beh.a\-iour; resolving patiently to endure it for the present. 

On their return from the palace, the duchess questioned her 
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son tjpon the erident iaspresaoa Beatrice’s wit and beau^ 
tad made cpon his stiscep'ibte ima^naiion. *‘Fear not, 
gadam," he had replied; **I shill not to keep my heart 
and hand free for the gorereor’s daughter when she makes 
her appearance ; meanwhile allow me to amuse myself with 
that charenog sparkler, who hath too much dis^mment to 
feel ethetwise than Eattered tiy the notice of your sea." 

The duchess, contented with this assnnincc of his dodlity 
in reference to Leoaato’s hares^ now gare herself up solely 
to the object of estafalislui^ ihear popularity in a court with 
wluch it had lo?^ beet her project to form an alliance. 
Their high rank, together with the cajoling cor,de5cea$5ons 
of the worldly mother, and the handsome persoii, and in- 
sinuating tnartcers of the son, fei!«i not to procrae them 
ererywhere the reception they sought. All the world of 
Messina joined in their laodatiorr, and vied with each other in 
sounding thdr pniises. Koihing was talked of but the dis- 
tujgciahed sir of the duchess, and her marrelloas kindeess; 
the graces and accomplishments of her son, his amiability, his 
irresistible fesonations. 

“My tista says he is the sweetest prince;” said a rich cw 
lady to Beatrice, upon one occariea. “ The most condescend- 
ing S His highness lirits her as unceremoruously, bless you, 
as though he were a man of no greater consequence than her 
husband.” 

“ Ay, I bUTe heard that theirs is quite an undress acquain- 
tance ; that they are on teems of rooming-gown femihanty — I 
might almost say, of night-cap intimacy. A high honour, 
truly. Bat there are not wanting women who find that bis 


they bare not Ids highness’s attentions and soaety replied 
the lady, lossng her head. 

“ On the contrary , my infonnant found be pressed so d«e 
a fitendship, that she was compelled to declme his acquain- 
tance;” said Beatrice. 

“IMw arc these people that all the world are talking 
abo-jt?” enquired Hero, of her courin Beatrice, upon her 
return home ; “ this duchess of Milan, and her son ? " 

“ V.Tjo are they? The dsdiess of Mila.u, and her son, the 


itu— »i 
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ledge yours, and defer to it, should not that teach you the 
ver)’ forbearance you speak of, coz?” replied Hero. _ 

“ Let him not yield it sla\’ish deference, and I will not use 
it tyrannously ; ’’ said Beatrice. “ It is because I think there 
is more in him than he’s aware, that I would teach him not to 
undervalue himself. A little ill-usage will but make him look 
about him for his defences, of which, I believe, he hath more 
than he knows. Once let him find out his own powers, and 
learn to trust to them, he will leave his sickly fancies, and 
rouse himself in good earnest to become what mine uncle, his 
father, could wsh.” 

About this time Leonato set forth on a progress through 
the island, taking his daughter Hero with him, and leaving 
Beatrice in Messina, with Antonio and Gaetano, to hold the 
court during his absence. His reliance on the zeal of his 
brother, and on the spirit, tact, and discretion of his niece, 
gave him full security that all would proceed as he could wish. 
It happened, shortly after the lord governor was gone, that 
the duchess of Milan, with the prince her son, arrived in 
Messina, bringing letters to the court. She was travelling, in 
great state, to visit various cities, and places of note ; it was 
thought, with a view to choosing a consort for the dukedom’s 
heir. 

It so chanced, that upon their first arrival and presentation, 
the illustrious visitors imagined no other than that Beatrice 
.was the daughter of Leonato ; and it was not until the inter- 
view they had with her was well-nigh over, that the fact of her 
being his niece, and not his only child and heiress, was dis- 
covered, But the change this discovery worked upon the 
haughty duchess, and her insolent son, was too marked to 
rest unperceived by Beatrice. She saw that the affectionate 
courtesy, the coaxing flattery, with which the duchess over- 
whelmed her at first, was soon exchanged for an air of in- 
supportable arrogance and patronage. She saw that the 
respectful adulation, the deferential observance with which 
the prince had originally addressed her, suddenly took a turn 
of familiarity and freedom in its unreserved admiration, the 
most ofiensive. 

In her quality of hostess, however, and for the sake of her 
uncle,^ whose guests they were, she forbore to resent their 
behaviour ; resolving patiently to endure it for the present. 

On their return from the palace, the duchess questioned her 
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son upon the evident impressson Beatric* vrit and beauty 
bad made upon bis susceptible imagination. "Feat not, 
madam,” he had replied j “ I 5^1 not fwl to keep my heart 
and hand free for the governor’s daughter when she makes 
hCT appearance; meanwhile allow me to amuse myself with 
that chancing sparkler, who hath too much discernment to 
feel otherwise than flattered by the notice of your son ” 

The duchess, contented with this assurance of his docility 
in reference to Leonato’s heiress, now gave herself up solely 
to the object of esiablishing their popularity m a court with 
which it had long been her project to form an alliance. 
Their high rank, together with the cajobng condescensions 
of the worldly mother, and the handsome person, and in* 
sinuadng manners of the son, failed not to procure them 
everywhere the reception they sought. All the world of 
Messina joined in their laudation, and vied with eacli other in 
sounding thrir pnuses. Nothing was talked of but the dis- 
tinguished air of the duchess, and her marvellous kindness j 
’ ‘ * ' ber son, his amiability, his 

" • • prince," said a rich diy 

bdy to Beatrice^ upon one occasion. " The most cotidesceno* 
ing 1 Hij highness visits her as unceremoniously, bless you, 
as though he were a man of no greater cotvscquence tlun her 
busbond." 

"Ay, I have heard that theirs is quite an undress acquain- 
tance ; that ihqr arc on lenns of moining-gown familiarity — I 
cu^t almost soy, of night-cap intimacy. A high honour, 
imty. But there are not wanting women who find that his 
grace’s graciousness and easy ways amount to freedoms ; and 
who accordingly approve them not, — nay, regard them as dis- 
honour rather than honour said Beatrice. 

‘Such women are mete spiteful prudes; ennous because 
they have not his highness’s attentions and society replied 
the lady, tossing her head. 

"On the contrary ; ray informant found he pressed so close 
a fnendsHp, that she was compelled to decline his acquain- 
tance;" said Beatrice. 


IVbo ate these people that all the world me tabling 
enquired Hero, of her cousin Beatrice, upon her 
home ; " this duchess of Milan, and her son ? " 

IVho are they? The dudiess of hfUan, and her son, the 
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usual light mood; “let me tell you it does misgive you; it 
gives you a multitude of things amiss. It gives you false 
views, false impressions, false convictions. It gives you to 
draw false conclusions,, to act upon false premises ; it gives 
you to make false judgments, and to deliver false and unjust 
sentences. Moreover, your mind~your statesman’s mind, — 
unencumbered by such superfluous excrescences as heart and 
feelings — unbiased by such weaknesses as loves and hatreds, 
sympathies, affinities, antipathies, and repugnances, — contem- 
plates genius, intellect, and such-like gifts, to be the patented 
right, the exclusive monopoly of you rulers ; or that if they 
dare to exist among the ruled, they are to be considered as so 
many illegal possessions, and their produce to be finejl, taxed, 
mulcted, drained down to proper dimensions accordingly, for 
the behoof of the state stock, which cannot be too large, too 
arrogant in plethoric abundance.” 

‘"Tis not to be doubted, the motive for this vehemence, 
madam;” said the nobleman, with a deeply offended air. 
“Your client shall not fail to learn his good fortune;" he 
added, as he bowed and left her. 

Presently, a young man, with an air of intolerable and un- 
mist.aknblc self-sufficiency, the look of a thorough-paced 
coxcomb, made his way towards the spot where Beatrice still 
stood. 

Ho addressed her with a strain of high-flown acknowledg- 
ments, in which fl.aUercd self-love, and consciousness of desert, 
mingled in equal measure. It was evident he thought the 
aspirings of his he.arl, .and the mars’cls of his brain, were each 
on the point of receiving their due estimation and reward. 
He had just been informed by the chagrined and disapirointed 
statesman, of the manner in which the lady Beatrice had be- 
tnayed her partiality for the man in pleading the cause of the 
poet; .and he had come to pour forth his conceited com- 
placency of gratitude. 

Bc.atricc heard him to .an end; until he had revealed the 
full extent of his fatuity ; and then she merely said : — “ I 
worked for the cause, not for thee, man; for the principle, 
not for the individual. As one who claims brotherhood with 
poets, you may conceive me entitled to your thanks, for the 
love I bear sweet poesy, and for the earnestness with whicli 1 
pleaded her riglits ; but in good sooth, I deserve no gratitude 
of yours.” 

He looked confounded at this cool reception, wlierc he had 
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“By heaven, the swan-dowTj itself shames not the whiteness 
of the shoulder 'gainst which it rests.” And the prince’s lips 
dared to touch it with a kiss. In an instant, the whiteness of 
the skin he had at once so lauded and profaned, was lost 
in the glow that suffused it, — like northern snows encrimsoned 
by the midnight sun. 

Beatrice started up ; calling, in her ringing voice ; — “ Who 
waits ! ” Tliere was a pause. One of the attendants from 
the ante-room, entered. When he appeared, his young 
mistress said; — "Open the door; and if ever this person 
comes again, shut it.” 

Without farther words, she turned away, and left the 
apartment. 

Not long after, her uncle Antonio met her, and with the 
tremulous motion of the head peculiar to him- when he was 
agitated, or excited, said ; — “ What is this I hear, niece, that 
you have dismissed the prince with indignity ? ” 

. “ He offered me one she said quietly. 

“ Is it possible ? A man of his condition ? His highness 
could not surely " 

“ His highness was guilty of a baseness, dear uncle; neither 
you nor uncle Lconato would have had me submit to the 
affront passed upon me.” 

■ “ Surely not ; yet my brother will be vexed that a man of 
the prince’s rank and influence should quit Messina offended;” 

, said Antonio. 

“ If he scruple not to give offence, let him e’en take it, an he 

ill;” returned Beatrice; “and, for his rank, his grace dis- 
graced himself by his own deed.” 

The expected guest, don Pedro of Aragon, arrives. He is 
'a valued friend of Leonato’s; and very different, in all 
respects, from the prince whom he succeeds as a rnsitor at the 
court of Messina. The young duke of Milan was a selfish 
libertine, with sufficient ambition to wish to control his 
passions for the s.ake of an advantageous match, but not 
sufficient virtue to subjugate them; while the Prince of Aragon 
is a noble gentleman, full of honour and high principle. He 
brings with him his brother, don John ; a gentleman of 
temper as unhappy as his origin ; for he is an illegitimate son 
of the late prince their father by a low-bred woman. His 
;t.-istes are degraded, his habits vicious, his nature crafty, and 
his manners morose. But don Pedro permits his accompany- 
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ing htni, that a better example may act propitiously j and 
serve to wean him from the tmvorthy society he has hitherto 
frequented. 

The brothers were attended, eads by their several followers. 
Don Pedro had a large teUnue, as befitted his rank j with one 
confidential servant, named Balthasar. This Balthazar was a 
staid, worthy man j he had native good sense, and had had an 
excellent education j he was much respected by the prince his 
master, and he possessed one accomplishment which won him 
his especial liking and favour. Balthaaar was an admirable 
musiaan ; he played on the lute with great skill, and possessed 

• dashing, dis- 

among the 

tnl “ ■ ■ - - - . 

F . 

inesistible gentleman's gentleman, she fell desperately In love. 
She flirted, she coquetted, she “kept company with him"; 
though she held him aloof all the while , prudently resolving 
not to give up so good a situation as she enjoyed with her 
young mistress, the governor of Messina’s daughter, either by 
a loss of reputation, or by a marriage with a roving blade, 
who might desert her the next week to follow his master's 
fortunes. 

This flirtation cost the sober, serious Balthazar many a pang. 
With all his sobriety and gravity, he could not resist the capti- 
vation of the smart damsel, Margaret He loved her against 
his better sense; he loved her in spite of himself; his pru- 
dence was not proof against her pretty face, and brisk gaiety. 
But all his love, strong and involuntary as it was, availed him 
nothing. It could not win him one smile from her whose 
whole stock was lavished upon the showy, rakish Borachio. 

But the love aftairs of the hall and ant&chamber need be no 
farther adverted to. 

Don Pedro’s visit to his old friend at Messina had lasted 
ateut a month, when one morning a young gentleman, an 
officer, arrived at the governor's palace, enquiring for the 
prince, and announcing that he brought news from the array 
to bis highness. 

It happened that don Bedro, with signor Benedick, signot 
I^uato, signor Antonio, Gaetano, and Beatrice, had tvdde ' 
forth on a short excursion tn the neighbourhood, to vfisit som 
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classic remains of great beauty, regarding which, the prince 
had expressed interest and curiosity. 

The young soldier, — who had announced his name as 
count Claudio, saying that he would await the return of don 
Pedro, — ^\vas shown into one of the saloons ; which chanced to 
be a favourite sitting-room of the two young lady-cousins. It 
opened into a large conservatory, full of exotics, and the rarer 
flowers and plants. In this saloon sat the young officer for 
some time ; listlessly turning over a large portfolio of engrav- 
ings that lay open on a stand ; examining the various elegan- 
cies that profusely adorned the table; glancing at the 
embroidery-frame in one window, that announced occasional 
feminine occupation of the apartment ; looking at the pictures 
that hung upon the wall; and varying all these attempts to 
beguile the time, by a low-whistled tune, or a half-hummed 
air; when, of a sudden his attention was attracted by the 
sound of another voice, also singing a little quiet song, in that 
sort of busy idleness, and occupied leisure, which employs the 
fingers,' while it leaves the thoughts and voice free to move to 
music. 

He held his breath, and listened. Yes, it was a soft 
womanly voice, sweet and clear, singing very near to him. It 
seemed to proceed from the conservatory. He was sitting not 
far from the open door which led directly into it ; but on rais- 
ing his eyes, he saw mirrored in a tall Venetian glass that 
covered a large portion of the wall opposite to him, a complete 
picture of the interior of the conservatory, which he could 
contemplate without stirring from the position he occupied. 

It presented to him, amid the profusion of foliage and 
blossoms with which the conservatory was filled, the figure of 
a young girl ; graceful, beautiful, blooming as themselves. 
She had a light but capacious basket on one arm ; into which 
she dropped the flowers as she cut them. She was gathering a 
large quantity, and culling them wth some niceness ; for still 
she went on cropping flower after flower, now reaching up after 
some half-blown favourite, now plunging amid a thicket of 
leaves, now pressing through stem and spray for some choice 
bud, or selected beauty. And ever as she proceeded in her 
fragrant task, she murmured her low liquid carol, with tones 
as sweet and full, as were the perfumes and colours she 
collected. 

The young officer sat entranced, watching her. Count 
Claudio was not of a disposition to be troubled by any refine-- 
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“He is your dearest friend, uncle mine;” she said; “that 
should exempt him from censure, even though his own desert 
did not set slander at defiance. But there is bis brother, don 
John. Can charity itself say a word in his favour, and hope to 
be thought other than hj’pocrisy ? ” 

. “ He was ever an unhappy gentleman ; ” said Antonio ; “ his 
position and his disposition are both unhappy.” 

“And, certes, he makes those about him unhappy;” said 
Beatrice. ■ “ He is enough to poison bliss itself. If a woman 
were to meet him in Heaven, she’d pray to be delivered 
thence.” 

“You allow there’s a likelihood of his going thither?" said 
her uncle Leonato, smiling; “there’s a chance yet for my 
friend’s poor brother.” 

, “ He is indeed a poor soul 1 Yet he hath the pride of the 
prince of fallen angels, — Lucifer himself." 

. “ Do you think he’s proud ? ” asked Leonato. 

. “‘Proud’? He’s too proud, to say his prayers;” she 
answered. 

" How like you count Claudio, the young soldier, my friend 
Gregorio’s nephew?” asked Antonio. 

“ I saw him but yesterday for the first time ; ” she replied ; 
"’tis hard to judge a man by a few hours’ knowledge, when whole 
years scarce suffice a women to get all her husband’s foibles by 
heart ; but a soldier’s character is seldom so deep but it may 
\ be seen through, as you look into a stream, — down to the very 
■’bottom at once.” 

, “ Pure, and transparent ; ” said Hero. 

“ Cry you mercy, sweet coz ! ” said Beatrice. “ What say 
you to shallow, and nothing but gay babble?” 

“ Claudio hath more in him than belongs to a mere soldier ; ” 
said Leonato ; “ he is a young gentleman of good discretion, 
good breeding, and good birth.” 

“With a good pair of eyes, uncle, a good leg, a good hand, 
and an excellent good opinion of himself altogether;” said 
Beatrice. 

“Nay, you cannot call him vain, cousin ;” said Hero; “he 
hath a tongue as ready in others’ praise, as it is mute upon 
his own.” 

“ You have haply given more time to the study of this new 
tongue than I, coz;” returned Beatrice. “1 learned scarce 
anything of it ; you seem well versed in its subtleties. I give 
you joy of your proficiency, sweet Hero.” 
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“You have not told us what you thinV of signor Benedjck, 
of Padua, niece;” said Leonato. 

“I think nothing of him, undo. ^Vhich cjay mean that I 
take him to be worthy of no thought ; or that 1 think him of 
no worth. The truth is, he hath sunk himself to a cipher in 
my opinion, since I have found the poor opinion he hath of 
women.” 

“I know signor Benedick stands at low rate with cousin 
Beatrice;" said Gaetano; “for she treats him even more 
roughly than she does me. She us« little ceremony with us, 
but stih less with him. But I can't wonder at it; for the 
gentleman is scarce civil to her. He seites all occasion to 
taunt and retort upon her for her just treatment of him ; call- 
ing her my lady Disdain, and other fine witty names, that I 
can't see the humour of, for the life of me. If she disd^ 
him, very right j if she scoff at him, so much the better." 

“But what b tWs poor opinion be entertains of women, 
niece?” said Leonato. 

“Marry, uncle, this : be professes to believe that none look 
on him, but love him." 

his part, he 
' i deadliest of 

all poisons to him. He desires to keep his heart unscorcbed; 
whereby he thinks he proveth he hath more sense in one of 
his Uttle toes, than Leander in all his big head, — who, they 
say, poor youth, was troubled with water on his brain, besides 
fire in his heart.” 

“You will allow that signor Benedick hath wit, niece? No 
one can deny him to have wit ; ” said Leonato. 

“Truly, uncle, if Nature hath gifted him with any, 'tis the 
more shame of him to misl^ it as he does. ’Tis ever new 
moon with him ; the best part of his wits are gone wandering; 
and where he should seek *em is in darkness." 

"Nay, niece, this is sheer malice. Benedick’s wit is ever 

juld fain have the 
■ • isence, — as we are 

doing now." 

But the campaign lasted long; the wars were protracted; 
smd it was more than a twelvemonth ere don Prfro was at 
liberty to fulfil his promise of returning to Messina. At » 
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TALE Xn 


OLIVIA; THE LADV OF ILLYRIA 


' ' She tbel m heait of th»t fine frame, 

To pa; ih» ilebl of love bat to a brother. 

How will she love, when the rich, golden shaft, 


It was one of those glonow * * ■ * 

The sun had set ; but the 
marked the pomf 

fervid gold with the intense owe ot tne soutnem sfty. i tic 
vivid glare of light was sobered into a depth of colour, — the 
heat of day was tempered into a soft luxurious wannth, that 
filled the air with voluptuous beauty The nearer trees were 
embrowned in shadow , thr mountain honron lay empurpled 
in distance. All was steeped m the sumptuous hues, and 
balmy repose of evening m a meridional dune The sole 
enjoyer of the scene, at this hour, was a solitary’ horseman, 
pacing slowly along the road , which lay rather ml^d, the sea- 
coast screened from view by trees, and broken ground, and 
such intervening objects. It was scarcely more than a bridle- 
w^; little frequented by travellers, although it led to the 
pnocipal place in Illyria, where the reigning duke held his 
court ; strangers mostly arriving by ship, and proceeding from 
the harbour into the capital TTie extreme loneliness of the road, 
together with its picturesque aspect, — the deep and almost 
solemn beauty of the evening, seemed in perfect harmony with 
the horseman’s mood. He was wriqiped in thought, wWch 
allowed of just so much perception of external circumstances 


ing, for the first time since ’Ws heavy bereavement, they 
wfieted themselves to be soothed into sometlung like - 

87 
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His spirit could bear to admit the mysterious consolations of 
mighty Nature j he could endure to look upon her in her 
serene aspect, and not feel it a mockery,— a jarring discord, to 
the tumults within his soul. He yielded his heart to her 
benign ministry, and felt he could accept her comfort. 

He was a native of the south of Germany ; a gentleman of 
birth and fortune. He was the sole surviving representative 
of an ancient house j hut in marriage with a woman whom he 
passionately loved, he had felt no longer alone in e.\istence. 
His wife was to him all the world ; friends, society, enjoyment, 
happiness, were all comprised to him in her single self. In her 
possession lie had possessed all. In her loss he had lost all. 
She had died in giving birth to their first child. He was 
smitten, in his anguish, with a brain fever, which for a long 
time threatened both intellect and life ; hut youth, and a fine 
.constitution, redeemed him from e.xtinction of either ; though 
he was scarce grateful for the boon. Return of reason was 
return of consciousness in misery; restoration to life, was 
renewal of unhappy existence. On recovering from his pro- 
longed illness, his old housekeeper, — a faithful creature, but 
one little skilled in dc.aling with such profound feelings as 
his, — had opened all his wounds afresh, by familiar allusions 
to iiis loss, commonplace condolences, entreaties that he would 
see how like his little daughter was to the “dear dep.arted 
lady," and prosy details of how nicely she had managed to 
bring up the b.aby barones.s, herself, by hand, inste.ad of 
trusting it to “ any interested hussy of a wet-nurse.” Ho had 
borne all patiently ; merely begging, in a quiet voice, that she 
would let him know when the child was asleep, as he chose 
to trust himself to look upon it first thus. 

His wish was obeyed. At night, when the baby was laid in 
its little bed, the housekeeper summoned him to the room. 
He entered ; his face very p.alc ; his knees trembled, and his 
hand shook ; but there was that in his look, as he pointed to 
the door, which cut the garrulous housekeeper short in her 
stream of ^yords, and caused her to walk out in the very midst 
of her oration. She heard the door locked upon her, as she 
withdrew. When she returned, — in some alarm at the length 
of time that elapsed, ere she was summoned, — she found the 
door flung wide open, no one in the room, and the little bed 
empty. The father, on being left alone, had staggered to where 
his child lay ; but with the first glance at that baby face which 
had cost life to her whom it innocently resembled, came so 
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overwhelining a rush of emotion, so many wild regrets so 
passionate a sense of his nusety, that all other wishes were 
merged in the one distracted desire to fly from any chance of 
witness to his grief. 

With the desperation of anguish, jealous of its solitary 
indulgence, he formed his resolve. Hastily but tenderly, he 
wrapped the sleeping babe in the warm coverlet ; crept out of 
the room ; stole downstairs, into his library ; furnished him- 
self with money j went straight to the stable ; saddled a horse, 
mounted, and rode fast and far away from his ancestral 
castle, — from the prying eyes, and prating gossip of officious 
attachment. He determined to travel ; that alone he might 
wrestle with his sonow, and try what time and new objects 
might do towards softening its agony. He journeyed on 
horseback, carrying his little daughter before him, softly 
cradled in the quilted coverlet; and so far from finding her 
presence a burthen or an inconvenience, it was the only thing 
that afforded a diversion to his misery. The providmg for 
her comfort, the necessary forethought for her accommoda' 
tion, 8er^ed to arouse him from the exclusive brooding upon 
his loss. He proposed to wander along the shores of the 
Adriitio, through lllyna, and Dalmatia, as lands where he 
might range uninterruptedly and unobservedly. He had 
reached Hlyria, and was pursuing his solitary way, when the 
soft glories of that sunset evening first stole upon his wounded 
spirit, and reawakened it to a sense of peace and calm. 

He had, for some miles, not met with a single passer, or a 
hoiise of any kmd, save a straggling cottage or two, mere 
peosont-huts, or vine-dressers' habitations But at a bend of 
the toad, he came to a typress avenue, that led up to a fine 
old mansion, embowered in trees, and surrounded by exten- 
sile grounds The deep orange glow from the west, still lent 
its nch hue to the sky, forming a gorgeous back-ground to 
the picture; while the single lustrous star of evening shone 
immediately above the house It looked so quiet, so secluded; 
all was so still, and suggesuve of repose about it, that the 
honeman could not help pausing to gaze upon this sequestered 
dvtl'jDg. He was irresistibly attracted by its air of unosten- 
yet substantial comfort. It looked an embodiment of 
those qualities which to an English mind are summed in th 
tine word “home.” It was the recogrution of this home-look 
that caused the traveller to stop and contemplate the place S' 
attentively, — * 
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He rode on with a deep sigh, as he thought how little any 
welling could now be “home” to him. Then his train of 
igrctful ■ thought branched off into the idea of his child’s 
uturc home. Would she be doomed to pass her life with so 
mfit an associate for a young hopeful spirit, as his own? 
tVould it be right to retain her in companionship with a 
broken-hearted man, a widower-father ? ’iVhat would indeed 
be her home? He peeped at the close-nestled face of his 
.little one, who lay in a profound slumber, lulled by the open 
air, and the plodding pace of the horse. There was some- 
thing in the serene expression of the sleeping babe, that 
whispered hope to the father’s heart, — hope, and a something 
allied to interest in the future. 

At that instant, a sharp pain smote him. He was stabbed 
in the back, by a coward stroke from a ruffian, who, in com- 
pany with three others, had sprung from a thicket unper- 
ccived, and set upon him. They repeated the blow, and he 
fell from his horse, pierced and bleeding. They lost no time 
in rifling his pockets of all they contained ; during which pro- 
cess he swooned. With an assurance to each other, that he 
was safely settled, they were proceeding to ransack the hoi-, 
sters and other cases about the horse’s housings, when, one of 
the brigands remarking that they could do that at their leisure, 
and had best make off lest they should be surprised, they 
all plunged into the thicket again, leading the animal with 
them. 

After a space, the pain of his hurts roused the wounded 
man from his swoon. His first thought was his child. With 
the" instinct that surmounts the pang of death itself, in a 
parent’s heart, he had clutched the babe fast, in falling. This, 
together with the strange impunity with which infant limbs 
sustain the roughest shocks, from their unresisting mode of 
meeting them, had preserved the little creature. It lay, — still 
close curled up within the quilted coverlet, — near beside him. 
He strove to raise himself. A vague thought of endeavouring 
to reach the house he had so lately passed, swam through his 
brain. But it would not be ; the blood oozed fast ; no meanj 
of stanching it ; no help ; no hope ; he tried- to shout, hi: 
voice died away ; his arms made one effort to grasp her to hi 
heart, and then his head fell back in the dust of the pathwa) 

Within that house sat a family party. It consisted of 
gentleman, who sat in an arm-chair, with one elbow leaning c 
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the table near him, reading,— in a most luiuiious state^ of 
donie^c romfort and eas^ — to a ladj' seat^ 


"mg couDlenance of the hidy, there was ^th beauty and 
ir-telligence. Near to them stood a cradle j in it lay a heap of 
Snowy clothing, from the midst of which peered a rosy little 
face, with blue eyes that stared and blinV^ alternately, as if 
they were now wondering what could be the meaning of the 
humming monotony of the rea^ng aloud, now resolving to 
breah It up mth a startliog roar that should demand summary 
attention- Oose beside the cradle, on a low stool, sat a little 
gill, who was employed in rocking her baby brother, and 
watchii^ anmously the staring eyes, and the se%'eral moods 
they portended ; now amusing bmelf with the grave interest 
they seemed to be taking in the subject of the book, now all 
terror lest they should sctcw up into an inflesable determina- 
don to obtdn a hearing for theu small owner. 

Before this point was settled to the satisfaction of the small 
tnlnd employ upon it, another interruption to the reading 


Wish he would not nng with so imperative a hand. It almost 
sounds like some dread summons — the hasty announcement of 
some fearful accident.” 

"The level murmur of the reading has made It sound tnorc 
than Common sudden , ” replied the gentleman, with an anxious 
glance at his wife's face , for he knew that her health was not 
strong, and that her nm es were easily shaken. “ Fear nothing, 
tny love ; 'tis no mote than Toby's eagerness to apprise us of 
his coming,— which he knows dways cnlncns and pleasures 
us." 

But the first sight of his biothet-m-law’s face, as he entered 
we room, showed the gentleman that something had indeed 
rappened mote than usual. 

In lieu of the hearty, easy, and somewhat boisterous war in 
Wiucfi the new-comer made h»« ttt,F>i»ir «_ — .• 

instead oft 

beamed fit • ... 

in hurriedl 
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sion in his eyes, that spoke plainly their having just come from 
beholding a sight of horror. In his arms he held an infant 
covered with blood. 

He hastily told his story. How he was coming as usual, 
to spend the evening with his sister and her husband, 
whistling thoughtlessly as he lounged along the road, when he 
had nearly stumbled over the body of a man, that lay right in 
his path, pierced through with wounds. How he had discov- 
ered upon leaning down to succour him, that he was quite 
dead ; that he must have fallen by the hand of robbers, for that 
his pockets had been rifled ; all his money and papers gone. 
How, upon the dead man’s bosom lay the sleeping babe, 
steeped in its father’s blood. How he had raised it in his 
arms, and brought it home to his sister. He ended by saying 
that he had taken leave to send some of his good brother’s 
servants to fetch the body of the poor gentleman out of the 
road. 

“ And now, sister mine,” added he, " let me have a cup of 
old Chianti, to take the taste out of my throat. It still sticks 
there. Nothing but wine will wash my palate clean of the queer 
flavour that came uj)on it, when I s.aw that poor young fellow 
lying weltering on the ground ; his bright hair in the dust, his 
eyes up-staring, his mouth agape, and his little child, with its 
head upon his breast, all unconscious of the dre.adful sight so 
near. Poor innocent ! See it now I ” 

_ The child had awakened ; and was leaping and bounding in 
his arms towards the shining candle, and crowing with delight 
at the brilliant object that attracted its gaze. 

The eyes of the good-natured sir Toby were moist, as he 
watched the rapture of the little one, dancing for joy, and 
Uiought of how he had found it. He went on tossing it, and 
indulging it with the gay sight ; while both his brother and 
sister partook of his emotion to see the little creature with its 
starry eyes, and gleeful crow, and frock bedabbled with the 
he.art-blood of him who gave it life. 

"You will let it be our child, my husband; it shall abide 
with us, shall it not, and be no less our care, than our own 
two ? ’’ whispered the lady. 

“ Surely replied he. " What says my little Olivia, will she 
have a baby-sister as well as a baby-brother?” And the 
gentleman turned to his young daughter, who had stolen from 
the cradle-side, and was peering under his arm at the pretty 
stranger. 
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But before she could reply, the small mdiTidual In the 


JUilUl^ 111 lui. Liclu>i„ iut JUUM. itiiiu t.tU> cuutl. ll> 


nicceeded in caJmfng that, and ventured to admit a dawning 
wpe of coming peace, when another, and still another rave 
iurst out. At length his sister hit upon the happy expedient 
3f showing him the new baby. In an instant, the sight of the 
bright, spartUng, Uvely little thing, toot his attention, and his 
isncy; he held out his arms towards it, and strained, and 
kicked, and struggled to get at it. 

“Put it in the cradle widi bun! Let him have it near I 
Lrfs see what hell do with u !* arlaimed the little Olivia, 
enchanted that her baby-farolber should have such a new toy 
to play with. 

Her unde Toby placed the child gently by the side of the 
other one ; and there they both by, crowbg. and kicking, and 
cooing at one another , partly in play, partly in wonder ; but 
merry, and happy, as could be 
As they stood watching the pretty sight the lady said 
sofily “ Poor little creature ! I wonder what her name is ! 
Were theeno traces, brother?— no pocket-book, — no mark by 
which you could guess who or what the unhappy traveller was? " 
“Nonej but be had the unmistakable look of a genile- 
oaa replied sir Toby. “No matter however, for his, or bis 
cHld's tme name , since you and my good brother consent to 
adopt the little one, give her a name of your own dioosing." 

"Since she was found by the light of the stafs,~or rather 
rf one star ; for, no other than tbs evening planet is in the 
sky ; and since her starry eyes still dance before mine, as they 
laprf and shone, reSecui^ the candle light; and sinee she 
coaes toQs like a little star berseU; b eamin g and sparkling, to 
®akc OUT evetung bright ; what ay you to calling her Astrelb?" 
mtamed the babe’s new Cither. 

Aid thus it was settled- 
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The gentleman tvho adopted the orphan foundling, Avas 
count Benucci. He had married an English lady, who, with 
her brother, was travelling on the continent for the sake of her 
health ; which had never been strong since the loss of her 
parents. At Venice, during the carnival, they had met j and 
the Illyrian nobleman, struck with the gentle beauty of the 
fair English girl, had ceased not until he had won his way to 
her heart, and persuaded her to exchange her native land for 
his. He had succeeded in prevailing upon her brother to do 
the like. Orphans, without kindred, or ties, to attach them to 
England, they had felt the less reluctance in resolving to form- 
a new home abroad, where they might live unsep.irated from 
each other, and with a new friend, who bade fair to replace in 
his warmth of regard, the few acquaintances they had possessed 
in their own country. The count would fain have induced 
his wife’s brother to take up his abode with them in their own 
mansion ; but sir Toby, in his sturdy English way, had pre- 
ferred an independent bachelor lodging in the suburbs of the 
capital, not far from which count Bcnucci’s estate lay. In 
(ivery way, he said, it would suit him best. He should have 
the gaieties of a town life, which were a part of his constitu- 
tional requirements ; he should have freer scope for putting in 
practice his own peculiar theory of good living, without inter- 
fering with his brother and sister’s notions — or chance of 
interference from them j he could have their society whenever 
':’!,he desired it, by taking a walk of less than two miles, which 
ould be of advantage to his he.alth — his temperament more 
lan verging on the florid and the epicurean, not to say, the 
plethoric ; and that thus his pleasure in their company would 
ever hwe the zest of novelty, and risk no abatement from a 
necessitated constancy. 

The count liked his good-humoured frankness, his sociality, 
his heartiness, his easy temper, and enjoying disposition, too 
well, not to let him bring them in his own way; and his sister 
was glad to have him with her at any rate, and on any terms, 
most agreeable to himself. 

Thus it came, that no evening passed at Casa Benucci 
without its inmates seeing the broad good-humoured face, and 
burly figure of the young English knight, sir Toby Belch, 
making their way along the avenue; bringing with them an 
atmosphere of cheerfulness, and mirth, and readiness for any 
hilarious or convivial proceedings that might be toward. He 
looked a beaming personification of enjoyment,— a jovial cm- 
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general request. Olivia wanted him to look at her pet dove, 
or her own peculiar garden ; but Cynthio had scrambled up to 
sit astride on one of his knees, that it might be his ‘ caval- 
luccio ; ’ and Astrella had seized upon his foot for a see-saw. 

It was generally found that in these various struggles for the 
appropriation of good-humoured Sir Toby, the one that pre- 
vailed was Astrella. She had a winning little coaxing way 
with her, that was irresistible ; and then the other two were 
naturally of so yielding, so generous a di-sposition, that it 
came, as a matter of course, they«should give up their whims 
to hers. Olivia gave way to her brother, because he was 
younger, and because she doted on him, and so that he was 
happy, she was happy ; and Cynthio gave way to Astrella, 
because he took more interest in watching her, than in pur- 
suing his own devices. 

The fascination that this little creature had possessed for 
his baby eyes the first time she had come within their ken, 
never lost its power, never abated of its influence. The sight 
of Astrella, at any moment, sufficed to quiet him, to engage 
his whole attention. In the midst of a roar blatant, the vision 
of. the little Astrella held up before him, would act as a 
sedative, and change his cries of wrath into cries of pleasure ; 
and as he advanced from babyhood into boyhood, it was still 
the same ; w’ere he in ever so obstreperous a fit of contumacy, 
bring Astrella where he was, and his perverseness would be- 
come playfulness, his rashness and violence turn to gladness. 

\ Her presence was a delight to him, that seemed to swallow up 
and absorb all others. He would forget his own plays to watch 
hers, or to join in them ; he would neglect his own pursuits, 
to help her in hers ; he would at any time leave what he was 
about, .to look for her, and see what she was doing. 

, A boy among girls is apt to become exacting, — an un- 
conscious tyrant ; making them minister to his whims, and 
yield in all things to his will and fantasy. But Cynthio, in his 
worship of Astrella, not only bent his own humours and tastes 
to her likings, and devoted himself to her service; he also 
caus^ his sister’s inclinations to become ancillary to those of 
his little idol. Olivia's pleasure was to please Cynthio ; and 
since his happiness consisted in seeing Astrella happy, it 
followed, as a matter of course, that all which could tend to 
make her happy was done by both loving sister and loving 
brother. It must be confessed that, thus, the felicity of all 
three was attained ; for Astrella was just one of those sweet 
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natures that are not spoiled by indufecnce. She was aflection- 


dear brown beauties, that ate desipaated by a single word in 
French. She was a “ brunette.” She had soft, brown eyes, 
capable of expressing deepest feeling, yet sparkling with 
intelligence. Her hair was brown, with a bright golden light 
upon It. Her skin was one of those complexions that cannot 
be called fair, yet are well-nigh more lustrous than the most 
dazzling whiteness ; a transparent surface, that shows every 
slender blue vein, every varying glow of emotion, each rosy 
blush, or timid pallor. And she possessed sensibility to 
' Vhileyet 

oC the 
r Toby 
tek, or 

flush it into biightness, as either of the fancies possessed 
her. 

OUvia was no less beautiful, but hers was a beauty of 
a totally different character. She was a dark beauty. She 

’ ‘ ’ ’ 'its 

hat 

. . . . 4 

into their very dcptlis. Her skin was of that tint known as 
an olive complexion ; a pure, even tint, exquisitely calculated 


sikipuiiiiesii, uciouguig lu dll juuuui ute. 

Her little brother, Cynthio, was even radiantly fair. He 
had one of those seraph beads, which the painters of old loved 
to multiply in their beatific subjects Locks of light golden 
hair hung around a face beaming with roseate beauty. His i 
eyes were like sapphires } so clear, so gem-bke an azure was f- 
theirs. His throat and forehead were white and polithaJ as ' 
sculptured marble; and his lips were coral-red. f caufy 
was almost feminine in its extreme fairness ; a o 

delicate, features so regular, Umhs so symmetq -i. 
seemed rather those of a girl than a boy. But hit ‘ 
in 
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had spirit, as well as delicacy ; and his limbs energy, as well 
as grace. . ' 

They were still, all three, mere children, when , Astrella was 
attacked by a violent fever. The countess left the sick-room 
to hear the opinion of the physician who w'as called in. . She 
did not perceive that her little son, Cynthio, was within hear- 
ing ; who, after the doctor's first few words, crept out of the 
room, in search of Olivia. The young boy was accustomed 
to refer to his sister all questions that puzzled or interested 
him. 

“ Olivia, what did the doctor me.an by saying ; — ‘ I will not 
conceal from you, madam, that there is danger, — great 
danger.’ Did he mean danger to Astrella? Danger! What 
danger ? ” 

" Did ho say so ? ” asked Olivia, her eyes filling with tears. 
“ Poor Astrella 1 I did not know she was so ill ; last night she 
was quite well. And now ” 

“ Then the danger is to her 1 What danger? Tell me, tell 
me, Olivia 1 " said Cynthio, impatiently, and with the same 
marks of emotion as his sister. 

“ Danger that she will die ! ” wept Olivia. 

“ ‘ Die ’ ! what is ‘ die,’ sister ? What do you mean ? ” 

“ She will leave us— -be taken from us for ever — we shall 
never sec her again ! ” said Olivia ; and she tried to explain to 
her innocent young brother the terrible mystery of death, as 
well as her simple, child-like conceptions of it would permit. 

As she proceeded, Cynthio fixed his eyes upon her face, and 
drank in her words with a kind of breathless wonderment 
and horror; then burst into a passion of tears, exclaiming 
" Astrella 1 Dear Astrella 1 Ah, Astrella mia ! " 

His sister attempted to soothe him; but he broke away 
from her, and ran out of the room even more hurriedly than 
he had entered. 

She was about to follow him, when her mother came in, 
looking anxious and pale, but as if with a resolution to speak 
calmly and with patience. 

“Listen to what I have to say to you, Olivia mia;’’ she 
said. " Do not come to me ; stay where you arc, dear child ; ” 
as her daughter would have run towards her. “ Show me that 
you can behave like a little woman, my Olivia ; be brave and 
steady in afiliction, — the courage mostly needed from a woman. 
The physician has pronounced Astrella’s disorder to be a fever 
pf the most virulent kind. He does not conceal from me that 
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he fears the worst for the dear child. But he teUs me that if I 
would save my other darlings, 1 toust keep them from entering 
her room — nay, send them from the house. The disorder is 
infectious. Go therefore to your father, and beg him from 

me . 

" But yourself, dear mamma ’ interrupted Ohvia- 

“I do not fear contagion," said her mother; “besides, 
whatever may be the risk for me, it is already encountered ; I 
hai e been all night in the ack-room with her. To none other 
than myself will I yield the chaige of watching my Astrella ; 

— ones. Go, my dear 

ill him all this. Tell 
i taking Cynthio and 
yourself to a place of safety; when this is done, I shall be 
relieved of the only anxiety which might give force to the 
fever to take effect upon myself; and thus we shall have the 
better chance for the happy result which I hope may attend 
my careful nursing " . ^ . 

“ Dear mamma——" still hesitated Olivia. 

“Lose no time; do as I would have thee, dear child;" 
urged the countess, as she prepared to return to her little 


But on re-entering the sick-room, what was this tender 
mother's dismay at seeing her young son stretched upon the 
bed by the side of AstrelU, sobbing as if his little heart would 
break. 

His bead was buned m the bed-clothes, as he yielded to 
this overpowering fit of grief; then he started up, and resumed * 
Imngjng over her, kissrog her flushed cheeks, and parched 
Ups, fiooding them with ms tears, and snatching her burning 
hands in his. 

“Cynthio mio, bow came you here? Listen to me, dear 
boy said his mother, bending over him, and whispering in 
her gentle voice, "Do not cry so bitterly; bear wbatlJW'C 
to say. You will disturb poor Astrella by this violence of 
gnef; be still, be quiet, lest you make her worse." 

- • Id back. 

, "See 

, fill# 
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wards, backwards and forwards, — and she was talking — O so 
fast !— and without any meaning — and she didn’t seem to hear, 
or make out what I said— when I spoke to her. O she’s very 
ill 1 And that cniel doctor said,— I heard him,— that there 
was danger; and now I know what that means.” 

lie buried his face once more in the bed-clothcs that he 
might smother lamentations which would not be restrained. 

“ How came you to overhear what was said ? I did not see 
you, — I did not know you were in the room ; ” said his mother. 
“ But cease crying, dc.ar Cynthio ; be more of a man ; you 
will not only hurt Astrclla by it, but you will make your- 
self ill.” 

“ I am not afraid of being ill ; I came here on purpose 
to be ill, — to he ill with Astrclla ; ” replied Cynthio. " I heard 
him s.ay that first ; I heard the doctor s.ay, ‘ I would advise 
you, madam, to forbid any one to enter the little girl’s room, — 
they might take the fever of her; it is of a very infectious 
kind. I will not deceive you ; there is danger, — great danger.’ ” 

“How could you come hither, then, without my leave, 
Cynthio?” said his mother; “since you heard what the 
doctor said.” 

“I hc.ard him .advise you to forbid our coming;” said 
Cynthio ; “ that was only his advice ; you had not said you for- 
bade it, and lest you should, I left the room directly; for 
I thought it very hard Astrclla should have the fever all by 
herself, — quite alone, — no one to keep her company, to amuse 
her, to pl.ay with her ; so 1 determined I would come and be 
ill here too. In my w.ay, I asked Olivia, what the doctor 
me.ant by ‘danger, — great d.anger.’ And oh, she told me! 
Dear, dear Astrclla 1 ” His sobs breaking forth afresh. 

" You learned the danger, yet you still came 1 Ah, my dear 
boy ! ” involuntarily exclaimed the countess. 

“You would not have had me stay away for that, 
mother ? ” said he, his blue eyes flashing through their tears. 
“ You have always said boys should be brave, and learn to face 
danger. There was the more need for me to come and help 
her, if there was danger to be met. Why should Astrclla 
meet it alone ? Oh, Astrclla 1 Astrclla ! ” 

And the little fellow again flung himself down, his cheek 
close ag.ainst hers. 

“ The mischief is incurred, alas 1 ” murmured the mother. 
“ Heaven .avert its worst consequence ! ” And now, since it 
was too late to hope that by sending him from the room, the 
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had become vran^ his active limbs had shrivelled into skin 
and bone ; he had wasted away to a mere skeleton of what he 
once was ; and he had so little stren^h left, that he could only 
move about wheeled in a garden-chair. 

Change of air, — especially sea air, being recommended, the 
count removed his family to one of his tenant’s houses,' that 
stood on the extremest verge of the estate, and was situated 
down on the very beach. 

This place, though humble, and possessing none of the 
conveniences of their own luxurious mansion, yet found favour 
with the invalids. Here, they could be out-of-doors as long as 
they pleased. The cool hours of morning and evening, — at 
earliest dawn, and by latest sun-down, — they spent close on 
the margin of the sea ; watching the calm blue expanse, with 
its scarce-varying tide; wooing the light breeze that occa- 
sionally played upon its surface; gathering shells upon the 
smooth brown sand, and bringing them to the side of Cynthio’s 
chair. He would lie there patiently, watching his sister and 
Astrella, as they flitted to and fro, never once uttering a re- 
pining word that he could not run about with them. He 
seemed to find pleasure enough in following every active 
movement of the latter, as her agile figure moved hither and 
thither; and his words, his manner, showed never-failing 
interest and delight when she brought her collected treasures, 
or hovered about him to help arrange them. Near them 
would sit the count and countess, reading, or noting the 
pastimes of their children, happy in their happiness. The 
countess’s health, never strong, had suffered much from the 
anxiety and confinement consequent upon the children’s ill- 
ness ; and her husband was as glad for her sake as for theirs, 
of this seaside sojourn. 

The children had two new companions, also, who helped to 
make the time pass gaily. Their uncle, sir Toby, had been 
absent for some time, on a visit of several months, at a friend’s 
house in Venice. Their two new play-fellows were more of 
their own age. One was a brisk, lively girl, daughter to the 
count’s tenant, in whose house they were at present lodging. 
With the ease of southern manners, — which admits a freedom 
of intercourse between persons of unequal r.ank, unknown to 
the stififer northerns, and yet which nowise extinguishes the 
re.al respect of dependants towards their superiors in station, 
—this tenant’s daughter could join in the sports of the 
children of a count, her father’s landlord, without a notion 
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of presumption on her part, or derogation on theirs. She ’iras 
a years older than Olim; had a comely face, a smart 
person, high spirits, and a paramount turn for Traggery and 
drollery. Her name was Maria. The other, was a young lad, 
who was said to be the orphan son of a poor fisherman, 
drowned on that coast. The boy had strayed from a neigh- 
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WQoni ne liau come to ukcii. mere n.o> nut a cutuge round 
about but gladly afibrded a meal or a shelter for as long as he 
chose to remain, to whimsical Fest^ as they called him. 

“ Tis a strange name, they hare given thee, toy lad;” said 
the count to Urn, one day. “And yet I tnow not, but it suits 
thee as well as another-” 

"Nay, better, my lord count; better than a bettm' name 
could fit one that hath nothing good about him, save a good 
heart, good sight, and a good %'oice. A good name is some* 
what of a burthen, too, ro hjio that is gifted with other good 
modesty, for instance. Best rest contented without 
ft, believe me." 

How, twy ? Methinlcs the modesiesl of men aspires to 
stand well with his fellows ; the meekest ambition would fain 
have a good rume said count Benucci ; for he had taken 
a fancy to this youth, for his meny humour, and loved to 
encourage its sallies. 

"Troth, my lord, thus may a good name be a burden to 


mat nam me tu mca ro get a gooa name, txo, i u none ot iL 
Give me an uidifierent name, and free tea%e to do what odd 
things I please, — it may be, among them, a few better ones 
than I am given credit for.” 

" WTut iSnd of name dost caU tbme own, boy ? Is that an 
indifferent one?" 

"Tas indifferent in so (ar, as, 'tis indifferent to me how I'm 
called, so that it be not too late for meals or good fortune, my 
lord;” replied he. "But, in truth, it cannot well be called 
indifferent, in so much as it was ^ven me as a token of liking, 
rather than of indifference ; not cmi it be called a ba/^jiame. 
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since the good folks hereabouts gave it me in no ill-will. They 
•first named me I'esteggiante, as signifying that joyous spirit, 
that festive disposition they were pleased to ascribe to me, or 
rather,' to discover in mej and afterwards it dwindled into 
Fcste, as being the more familiar, as well as more festinate 
designation.” 

“Well then, Feste, thou shall e’en go with me, an thou 
wilt, when we return home to Casa Benucci, and be hence- 
forth one of its inmates ] since I think thou hast no particular 
dwelling of thine own, nor no more pressing engagement else- 
where said the count. 

“ I know not what accomplishments I may boast that should 
entitle me to such good service as yours, my lord j ” said the 
lad, carrying off a certain choking sensation that came into 
his throat, with an attempt to retain his usual careless gaiety ; 
“ but among them is not the art of making professions ; other- 
wise I might protest gratitude and ever faithful loyalty in 
return for your lordship’s goodness; but though 1 proclaim 
not these, they are none the less living in my heart.” 

“ Let them rest there, good lad ; and let me know of them 
but through thine own happy looks, and blithe words. I love 
a mirthful speech, and a gay song, both which I know thou 
canst give me ; so I shall be the gainer by having thee with 
me at Casa Benucci.” 

There was but one person who objected to this addition to 
the household. That one, was an individual accustomed to 
pretty much authority in the dispensation of its affairs, — the 
count’s steward, Malvolio. He was a grave personage; had 
an exalted opinion of what was due to the dignity and honour 
of the house of Benucci, and the most precise notions of 
honour and dignity generally. He was exact in etiquette; 
strict in punctilio. He was a great observer of forms himself; 
and demanded the most formal obserx-ance from others. He 
had a serious stateliness of deportment that is seldom seen but 
in middle age; and bore himself with all the staid impor- 
tance of advanced life, when still quite a young man. His 
demeanour was that of a man ful.y possessed with the innate 
consciousness of merit. He stalked about with an air of 
proud self-content, of serenely triumphant interior approval. 
He held himself very loftily ; as if his erect body were a type 
of his upright soul. On his countenance sat an unruffled 
composure, as of a conscience on good terms with itself; a 
perpetual complacency, the reflection of a he.art incessantly 
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person we have decorum and discretion enow to suffice the 
entire household. Content thyself that it controls and super- 
vises the whole ; that it secures for us the comfort and well- 
being a household so directed enjoys. Let me indulge myself 
with this one freak of folly, — ^idle and vain, if thou wilt, yet 
pleasant withal, — and do thou continue to give me the counter- 
vailing benefit of thy sageness and solidity. They must ever 
have their weight with me, for their true poise and value.” 

• Satisfied by this concession, the grave steward gave his 
sanction to his master’s wish. 

The sojourn at the sea-side had produced its hoped-for 
effect. When the family returned home to their own mansion, 
it was with renovated health and strength. The countess 
seemed less delicate than she had been for some years ; and 
her young son was restored from ' the state of helplessness to 
which his illness had reduced him. But though Cynthio 
recovered the use of his limbs, was able to dispense entirely 
with that of his garden-chair, and could run about as freely as 
ever ; yet his growth was irretrievably stinted. He remained 
a very little fellow ; and seemed a mere child, for some years 
to come. On the contrary, Astrella’s sudden increase of 
stature after the fever, went on. She not only outstripped 
Cynthio, but she grew still taller than Olivia; who, though 
nearly four years her senior, was frequently taken for the 
'younger girl. 

Cynthio’s devotion to Astrella continued the same. His 
deference to her lightest word, his delight in procuring her 
joy, his happiness in her presence, the fondness with which he 
watched her every look and movement, the assiduity with 
which he studied her tastes, complied with her likings, and 
prevented her wishes, were singular, in one so young. He 
seemed to have no will but hers; and to have as much 
pleasure in yielding his, when it chanced to differ, as most 
children find in getting their own way. He was so attentive 
to her, so careful of her, that it became matter of remark ; he 
was called Astrclla’s “little husband.” 

He took much pride in the title ; and spoke of her as “ my 
wife,” with great complacency. He said it as if it gave him a 
sort of property in her, a right of guarding her, which evidently 
delight^ himself, while it amusingly contrasted with his 
childish looks and slight proportions. It gratified him to 
call this tall girl “ my wife,” as bringing her more on a level 
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one encountered amid such haunts, to his brother and sister. 
He could see no reason why one whom he found an agreeable 
companion, should not be a fit associate for them, or even for 
their innocent children. Accordingly, the chevalier Dorfaux’s 
specious manners, his plausible tongue, and his artful knack 
of winning his way, had an opportunity of exercising their 
powers among the inmates of Casa Benucci. With the excep- 
tion of the countess, there was not one of them, with whom 
he had not soon made himself a favourite. 

He was respectfully facetious and jocular with the county 
he behaved to the countess with implicit deference; he 
flattered the grave self-love of Malvolio; he drolled with 
Feste ; and he lent himself to all the sports and pastimes of 
the children. He took part in their old games, and taught 
them new ones ; he played with the eagerness of a boy, and 
entered into all their pleasures with a spirit that seemed as 
genuine as it was vivacious. “ Well done, little fellow ! 
Bravissimo ! ” he exclaimed, on one occasion, as Cynthio was 
swinging his sister Olivia, in a large swing that their father had 
had erected for them between two lofty trees in the grounds. 
“For such a slight little chap, you have famous muscle in 
your arm. It must be your good-will that puts such strength 
into each push, or they could never send her flying that 
height. Well tossed ! Parbleu, well done ! ” 

His praise stimulated the boy to strain every nerve, to exert 
■V all his strength. 

■' “Cynthio mio, you will tire yourself; do not work so hard. 
I have just as much pleasure in being swung less high;” said 
his sister. 

“ I am not tired ; not in the least ; ’’ said Cynthio. 

“Let me swing her, let me take my turn;” said the 
chevalier, taking his place. 

, He continued for some time swinging Olivia, the two other 
children looking on. Once or trvice they spoke to her; but 
Olivia seemed distracted from attending to them by something 
or other ; uneasy, and unable to answer them. 

Suddenly she said Brother, I wish you would swing 
me ; or, stay, — no, — I have had enough. I’ll get out. Help 
me down, Cynthio, dear.” 

But the chevalier stepped foiavard, and lifted her out of the 
swing. The little girl did not thank him ; but freed herself 
from his arms as quickly as she could, and w.alked aw.ay to a 
se.at somewhat ap.art, 
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one encountered amid such haunts, to his brother and sister. 
He could see no reason why one whom he found an agreeable 
companion, should not be a fit associate for them, or even for 
their innocent children. Accordingly, the chevalier Dorfaux’s 
specious manners, his plausible tongue, and his artful knack 
of winning his way, had an opportunity of exercising their 
powers among the inmates of Casa Benucci. With the excep- 
tion of the countess, there was not one of them, with whom 
he had not soon made himself a favourite. 

He was respectfully facetious and jocular ^Yith the count; 
he behaved to the countess with implicit deference; he 
flattered the grave self-love of Malvolio; he drolled with 
Feste; and he lent himself to all the sports and pastimes of 
the children. He took part in their old games, and taught 
them new ones ; he play^ with the eagerness of a boy, and 
entered into all their pleasures with a spirit that seemed as 
genuine as it w.as vivacious. “Well done, little fellow! 
Bravissimo 1 ” he exclaimed, on one occasion, as Cynthio was 
swinging his sister Olivia, in a large swing that their father had 
had erected for them between two lofty trees in the grounds. 
" For such a slight little chap, you have famous muscle in 
your arm. It must be your good-will that puts such strength 
into each push, or they could never send her flying that 
height. Well tossed 1 P.arbleu, well done !’’ 

His praise stimulated the boy to stmin every nerve, to exert 
all his strength. 

“ Cynthio mio, you will tire yourself ; do not work so hard. 
I have just as much pleasure in being suaing less high ; ” said 
his sister. 

“ I am not tired ; not in the le.ast ; " said Cynthio. 

“ Let me swing her, let me take my turn ; ” said the 
chev.alier, taking his place. 

, He continued for some time swinging Olivia, the two other 
children looking on. Once or twice they spoke to her ; but 
Oliwa seemed distracted from attending to them by something 
or other ; uneasy, and un.able to answer them. 

Suddenly she said ; — “ Brother, I wish you would swing 
me ; or, stay, — no, — I have bad enough. I’ll get out. Help 
me down, Cynthio, dear.” 

But the cheralier stepped forward, and lifted her out of the 
swing. The little girl did not thank him ; but freed herself 
from his arms .as quickly as she could, and walked aw.ay to a 
seat somewhat apart. 
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like; I can ask my father for the rest, if it shouldn’t be 
enough.” 

“No, no; let it be as much as your own money amounts to 
— whatever that may be. Now say, ‘Done, and done’— and 
begin your hundred ; ” said the chevalier. 

“Don’t bet, Cynthio mio;” said his sister Olivia. “Re- 
member, mamma did not like you to lay a wager with cousin 
Toby, once, when he proposed it. She said it was an idle 
practice, and might grow into a vicious one.” 

“ Did she? I had forgotten ;” said Cynthio. 

And so the matter ended. 

A few days after, the three children had been taking the 
chevalier Dorfaux a long walk through the grounds, to show 
him the spot by the sea-side where they had spent their 
pleasant holiday; and as they returned, it happened, that a 
brook, which was ordinarily so narrow as to be easily cleared 
by jumping, was now swollen so wide by late heavy rains, as to 
be almost impassable. But it was far round, to get to a bridge 
that crossed the stream in the direction of the house ; and as 
the little girls were somewhat tired with their long walk, they 
wished to get home as quickly as possible. 

“ 1 will lift the young ladies across ; ” said the chevalier ; and 
turning to Astrella, who stood nearest to him, he raised her in 
his arms, and bore her across the brook. 

“Why did you not leave her to me? I would have carried 
my wife myself;” said Cynthio to the chevalier, who now 
returned for Olivia. 

“I fear it would have been too much of a feat for the 
gallantry of even the gallant little husband ; ” laughed the 
chevalier. “ The little husband would have been too little for 
that, I fancy.” 

“I .am stronger than I look said Cynthio, with a bright 
colour in his face. “I don’t want to brag, but I’m sure I 
could have lifted her. Let me try to carry you, Olivia mia.” 

“Give me your hand, dear;” she answered. “I mean to 
step through the water, myself ; it is not deep. If you let me 
hold by you, we shall steady each other.” 

“ Best let me bear you across ; ” said the chevalier. “ Your 
feet will be wet through, signorina.” 

“ I can change my shoes and stockings, as soon .as I reach 
home ; we are not far from the house, now, I thank you, sir ; ” 
she replied. 

When they had all safely reached the other side of the 
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■ Sir Toby was on his way to Casa' Benucci when he -learned 
the fatal issue of his sister’s .disorder ; but as it was then too 
late, he turned back and prosecuted his journey with Dorfaux, 
unable to encounter the spectacle of his brother-in-law’s grief. 
He sent 'hini an affectionate letter ; but in his own bluff style ; 
declaring - that until he could hope to bring back courage 
enough to face home without her who had made it home" to 
them, he dhould wander on, in search of as much amusement 
as he could now find heart to enjoy. 

The count too, thought it best to travel for a time;- that 
change of scene might work its good effect upon the young 
people and himself. He knew that it was precisely at their 
age that travel is apt to be of most advantage in forming the 
character. He therefore took them a tour into Greece ; which 
occupied a considerable period, with profit to both mind and 
body; restoring them to Casa Benucci in recovered peace. 

■ The count was well-pleased to see the grace and discretion 
with which his young daughter filled the post of mistress, in 
presiding over his household. It was a proof how well she had 
profited by a childhood passed beneath a mother’s eye ; that 
Olivia, still so youthful, was able to acquit herself as lady of 
the house, in a manner to justify the joyful pride her father 
took in her. He sent for his tenant’s daughter, Maria, and 
placed her as waiting-maid about the person of the young 
countess, knowing Olivia’s liking for her; and thinking that 
her sprightly disposition would make her a desirable com- 
panion. Maria was the very briskest and smallest of 
creatures ; she was like a fairy in her proportions ; neat and 
trim in her dress as a doll ; light and quick in her motions as 
a bird, — nay, as a bat, — but then a bat has an ugly face. Now 
hers was a nice little round face, with pippin cheeks, and 
cherry lips, and bright beady eyes. They looked as sharp and 
as piercing as needle-points, — darting mischief through their 
keen glances ; merry, waggish, roguish eyes. You could not 
think of their preltiness for their mischievousness ; and could 
hardly trouble yourself about their mischievousness, for their 
good-temper ; and certainly, whatever you might think about 
when -you looked at them, you couldn’t keep yours off them, 
such bewitching little wicked eyes they were. She flitted 
about the house like an elf, or a sprite ; so light of foot, so 
aiiy, so quickly appearing, so swiftly vanishing, was she. You 
caught sight of Irer whisking skirts like a butterfly’s wing; 
they had fluttered away before she could settle — what she had 
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was a midge, an atomy, — anyUiing that is lightest, brightest, 
and siaallest. 

Insensibly time crept on. The children had grown up Into 
youth and confirmed beauty, preserving still the same chat* 
actetistics which had from the first distinguished them. Sir 
Toby found them all wonderfully grown, when, after loitering 
away a long period in each dUTerent city that look his lancy, 
on his return from Naples, he came back at length to lllyTia. 
He declared they were metamorphosed, from little brats, — 
whom he could dance on his knee, or have a good game of 
romps with, or pull about in any frolicsome fashion he ^ose,~ 
into orderly young people, comely gentlefolks, whom he should 
learn to look up to, to respect, and even to consult, upon 
matters of moment. He said that when he looked at the 
loveliness of Astrella, be should feet that he must be on his 
guard against all the dangers that are said to lurk m the titles 
of *' a wit ” and “ a beauty ; ” that when he contemplated the 
perfcaionv of his niece Olivia, he should be obliged to call 
lumself to task for alt that could tmbtate against the kindred 
between himself and the impersonation of so much purity, 
sente, and grace, and that though Cynihio's girlish face and 
figure might make him seem the least formidable of the three, 
yet that there was something of angel mixed with mortal 
knowledge about the boy, that made him stand mote m awe 
of him than of all the rest. 

“Truly, a man feels ashamed to call nephew, one whose 


and Oesar, like his A B C ; when, if I know more of them 
than their initials. I’m a heathen Turk, and no Christian 
Englishman. 'Tis so long smcc I have looked into a.book, 
that 1 hardly know how it opens ” /' 

“You will find Cynthio and the two girls goo{ 
children, still, though grown into all but young 
wotnenj-siud the count, “andaswell-inclmedfor'* ' 
cousin Toby as ever." ^ _ . . . , . 

"Tis a good hearir^; fm ia.n" 
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ence, and jollity the wine of life? Without mirth and jollity, 
man is little better than a drained flask, a stale anchovy, 
a musty melon; a dry, empty husk, — fruitless, worthless, to 
himself or others." 

“ Thy metaphors, brother, remind me that we have offered 
thee no refreshment yet;” said the count; “forgive us our 
scant hospitality, omitted in the eagerness to welcome you 
back. After your warm walk, a cool flask of Cypro will not 
be amiss. Olivia, bid them bring fruit and wine out here in 
the garden ; let it be placed beneath the shade of this spread- 
ing chestnut.” 

Olivia despatched her gentlewoman with the requisite orders; 
and her uncle had fresh occasion to laud her grace and house- 
wifely accomplishment, 

“ By my troth, they shall be my three mirabilaries ; ” said 
he, looking upon her, Cynthio, and Astrella. “I will quote 
them as wonders of creation, and vaunt them to be no less 
than perfections of nature.” 

" You will risk spoiling your wonders, cousin ; and then they 
will be no longer perfections ; ” said Olivia. “ That methinks, 
were scarcely the deed of a good or wise kinsman." 

“ To be wise and good, asks more prudence than dwells in 
frail humanity, when there are such things to praise and enjoy, 
as those now before me;” said sir Toby, helping himself to 
some of the fruit and iced wine; “Casa Benucci overflows 
with excellence ; from its inmates to its good cheer ; fairest 
creatures, and choicest fare ; what would a man have more to 
make him the reverse of prudent ? ” 

“ Is not prudence just the requisite quintessential drop that 
gives the highest flavour to all the rest, — the truest relish to 
their enjoyment ? " asked the count. 

“Truly, I know not but you sober fellows may have the 
advantage in the long run over us roysterers ; ” said sir Toby ; 
“but while we are running, we think wholly of the sport, 
nothing of its consequences. But what a keen eye to conse- 
quence have you shown, brother, in your choice of the people 
you have gathered about you, since last I was here. For 
signor Malvolio, — who is a treasure of consequentiality in 
himself, — you had him for a steward ere I left; but there 
is that la4 Fabian, who carried hither the wine; he hath 
a fund of intelligence in his face, that promises well for a 
helping hand at a joke, or a pleasant device ; and then there 
is the other lad, — Festc, I think you called him, — with a trick of 
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“ I see you do ; ” he said. 

He fell into a deep reverie ; from which he was awakened 
by their reaching the house. He heard the chevalier paying 
eager greeting to all, and receiving the welcome of the count 
and sir Toby in return. He looked up to see the young 
Frenchman bou-ing upon Astrella’s hand, and pouring forth 
a profusion of compliments upon the heightened charms that 
time had wrought in both her and Olivia. He advanced 
mechanically, to offer the usual words of salutation to the 
newly-arrived guest; when the chevalier, turning, saw him, 
and exclaimed : — “ Ah, ‘ the little husband ’ ! How are you, 
mon cher ? ” 

At this instant, Cynthio caught sight of the group they 
presented, in one of the tall mirrors near. He saw the hand- 
some face and figure of the Frenchman ; tall, elegant, full of 
that self-possession and polished air, which knowledge of the 
world confers. He saw beside it, his own slight, boyish frame, 
and girlish countenance ; striking him as something singularly 
inconsiderable, ignoble, and effeminate. He saw, or fancied he 
saw, a look of embarrassment cross Astrella’s face, as the 
chevalier, in his cool, easy French style, uttered the words 

little husband.” 

For the first time in his life, Cynthio found himself wishing 
that they had never been applied to liim in connection with 
Astrella. 

He was frightened at the rush of emotion that came upon 
his heart, as it followed the thoughts that suggested them- 
selves in rapid succession upon this idea. To deal with them 
freely, and unobserved ; to question their true source ; to 
endeavour at the comprehension of his own feelings, so 
strange, so new ; he left the saloon, and wandered forth alone 
into the garden grounds. 

It was just such an evening as the one he had often heard 
described, when Astrella was first brought home, an orphan 
babe, to his father’s house. 

“ She has never regarded me in any other light than as a 
brother, I fancied I thought of her but as a sister, notwith- 
standing the idlfe titles they gave us ; ” he passionately mused ; 
“ but what I h.ave learned of my feelings within this last hour, 
tells me, it is as no sister that I love her. When I think of 
Olivia it is with a calm joy, an assured content, a pure, un- 
disturbed, unanxious happiness ; ah, how all unlike the tumul- 
tuous rapture, the transport, the intoxicating flood of delight 
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and that I may gain assurance no such preference is already 
growing in her heart for another. But if she should learn to 
love another ? Astrella, — my Astrella ! Can I bear to yield 
her ? She, whom I have never thought of apart from rnyself, 
— whom I love far beyond myself, — whom I have worshipped 
from infancy ? Ay, if I do worship her, — if I do indeed love 
her beyond myself, her happiness should be dearer to me than 
my own. Well then, once let me find that she cannot give me 
her love, — that she can only find her happiness in another, — 
and I will resolve to secure her peace at all risks. Whatever 
befall, she shall see none of this boyish weakness. If her 
little husband cannot gain her affections, he will at least pre- 
serve her esteem.” 

At breakfast next morning, Cynthio began his self-imposed 
task of keeping strict guard on his every look and word. His 
sister Olivia, noting in him the hea\7 eye, and white con- 
tracted lip, that betokened the anxious vigils of the past night, 
asked him of his health. A headache, which he might truly 
avow having had, formed sufficient plea. Declaring that he 
now felt quite well, he exerted himself to chat with his father, 
and the chevalier ; and joined heartily in a plan the former was 
setting on foot for an excursion to a neighbouring spot, cele- 
brated for its fine view. The gay manner in which he rattled 
on, passed completely with all tlie rest ; but Olivia thought she 
could perceive that her young brother’s spirits were forced. 

It was agreed to make the excursion a riding-party. Horses 
were saddled, and brought round ; the young people, with the 
count, preparing to set forth with all the gleeful anticipation 
that a suddenly-proposed holiday of the kind is apt to inspire. 
Their father ever entered so warmly into their pleasures, so 
entirely making himself one of themselves, that his presence, 
— instead of acting as a restraint, — was always felt to be the 
crowning satisfaction, without which theirs was incomplete. 

The count placed his daughter on horse-back himself ; and 
Cymthio was preparing, as usual, to offer his assistance to 
Astrella in mounting, when the chevalier advanced, in his 
peremptory style of officious deference, and lifted her into the 
saddle. She cast a look at Cynthio, saying : — “ I am accus- 
tomed to have you for my groom, am I not ? I cannot faiicy 
any one else. The chevalier will excuse me. But Cynthio 
spoils me, with his indulgence of all my whims.” 

The youthful face was turned towards her, glowing with 
happiness, at her affectionate words and manner. 
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scarcely fitted him for the office. It demands a tall, stout 
fellow. Young signor Cynthio’s proportions ate mote page- 
like, than beseem a ‘palfrenier'” 

“There is more knack, than strength, required, I fancy, in 
assisting a lady to mount herhotsej” said Olivia; "Cynthio’s 
skill and Und cate mote than supply whatever defect of height 
may be his." 

“So long as my services find acceptance with my—- *rvith 
Astrella, I shall aspire to be her master of horse, as well as 
her faithful page ; " said Cynthto. 

“As gallant a little husband, as ever, I declare 1 But per- 
chance, the little husband does not choose to trust any one 
with the nice task of placing his wife in her saddle. He was 
wont, I remember, to think no one could take such good cate 
of her as himself," said the dievaher, with that peculiar gay 
sneer, which is meant to pass for playful jesting, but which 
often covers deepest malice. 

"Cynthio is too modest to vaunt his loving care said 
Astrella ; “ but I can avouch U for him ; none could be more 
indulgent to my every wish, more tender of my every caprice. 
The cate he has for his own sister, does not surpass that he 
takes of his Astrella. When little more than an infant, I have 
heard my dear lady the countess say, his de\otJon for the 

baby-stranger 

with its pretty 
fellow stiff, 1 ' 

existence; for it took him into rny room to share life or death 

_ ■, t. . ..f 


heard her fervent words, felt bis heart elated into something 
scarcely ceased, ere he thought 
ttould she speak with this irigenuous warmth, did she love 
me otherwise tlran as a sister? Would she allude to my 
affection for her thus frankly, had she the slightest suspicion it 
were any other than a brother’s? Ah, no' Surely no." 

The little husband is honoured indeed, by so glovrina 
an eulogium on his devotion, from the lips of his soouse ” 
said the cheraher. ^ ’ 
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“ So, you have caught up the foolish titles Sve allow ourselves 
to use for these two young ones, have you, chevalier?”' said 
the count. “Cynthio is growing almost too big for such 
a baby name, and as for Astrella, she’s now so tall a girl, we 
shall have her a young woman in no time. I forget how years 
slip by ! Why, it seems but the other day, that she was brought, 
a little starry-eyed thing of a few months old, into our house.” 

The count sighed j the sigh that generally follows looking 
back into the past. 

. The chevalier Dorfaux asked some question that led the 
count on to give the whole.history of Astrella’s first appearance 
among them. 

“No relation to the family — no friends — no name-^a way- 
side ‘ trouvaille ’ — a dependant on the count's charity ; ” were 
the thoughts that passed through the chevalier Dorfaux’s mind, 
as the tale concluded. 

All the while the count had been speaking, Astrella’s horse 
had shown symptoms of uneasiness. It was a skittish, spirited 
creature ; and Cynthio had always objected to Astrella’s trust- 
ing herself on its back ; but she was a good horsewoman and 
a fearless rider, and she would hear nothing in disparagement 
of Bayardo’s good qualities. But now, the heat, and the 
gnats, together, tormented Bayardo beyond his patience. He 
pranced, and curvetted about, and at length began rearing. 
Cynthio rode close in upon the snorting beast, seized the 
bridle, and effectually checked him. 

“ Well done, ‘ petit palfrenier 1 ’ Bravissimo, master of the 
horse!” exclaimed the chevalier, approaching, when the' steed 
was quieted ; for, during the worst, he had kept at the respect- 
ful distance usually observed by French horsemen in emer- 
gencies of the kind. They rode on for some time after this, 
quietly enough. But at a turn of the road Bayardo suddenly 
darted away at full gallop. 

The chev.ilier was mounted on a noble animal, one of the 
finest in the count’s stud. It instantly set off after Astrella’s 
runaway horse. 

“Stop, stop, chevalier! Your pursuit will but endanger 
her ! ” shouted the count. “ The sound of your horse's feet 
will only urge hers on the faster ! ” But it was in vain. The 
Frenchman’s skill sufficed not to rein in a horse bent upon 
a chase. 

“ He does not know, father ; he thinks to rescue her ! ” said 
Olivia ; (Cynthio could not speak). “ All we have to hope' is 
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“ Say that you wll give me your love ; that you accept 
mine ; ” said Dorfaux. 

“I have never thought. of love j” the young girl answered. 

“ Save for your little husband ; ” said the chevalier. 

“ Ay, for Cynthio, and for Olivia ; they have been like 
brother and sister to me, as the count has been a father. I 
could not love them all more dearly, w'ere they indeed such 

relations. But the love I bear them, is not the love ” she 

hesitated. 

“ Not the love I mean, — not the love I desire from you ; ” 
continued the chevalier eagerly. “No, charming Astrella, 
the love I would have of you is a supreme love, a love para- 
mount to every other, a love capable of all generosity, of all 
kindness and favour ; one that will accept love in return, — 
mutual love, blissful love, the love of lovers.” 

Astrella sighed ; looked down ; then gazed about her once 
more, in search of her own true friends. 

“ Mine is a passion that has grown to full force at once ; ” 
pursued the chevalier; “though I loved you before, — when 
quite a young girl, your early promise won my heart uncon- 
sciously, and prepared it for the passion which has now taken 
possession of me wholly. Do not doom it to despair ; do not, 
in the hour, when you think you owe me a life, condemn 
mine to misery. Be generous, say you will not refuse the vows 
of your lover.” 

Dorfaux would have attempted to seal them upon her lips ; 
but Astrella timidly shrank back, and he went on : — “ Or if 
you cannot now resolve to accept them, promise me you will 
think of it, — that you will take time to reflect. But let me 
owe all to your own free choice ; consult only your own heart ; 
do not refer my fate to any one else’s judgment. To you — to 
you alone, I leave the decision of my future happiness.” 

“ I will think, — I will consider ; I will question myself ; ” 
she said, trembling. “ If I know anything of my own heart it 
is neither ungenerous nor ungrateful. Now let us seek the 
count, Cynthio, and Olivia ; they will be very uneasy.” 

She had hardly finished speaking, ere they all three came 
in sight. 

“ She is safe, then 1 How can we thank you enough, cheva- 
lier, fop’our care of our dear one ? ” said the count, grasping the 
chevalier’s hand, while Olbia and Cynthio threw themselves 
ofl" their horses, and hastened to Astrella- 

“ She shall ride home on my pony, she shall not mount the 
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Ticious beast again I” exclaimed Cynthio; “old Nenno is 
quiet as a cardinal’s pad-nag.“ 

This incident rnade the chevalier a greater general favourite 
at Casa Benucci than ever. The service he was supposed to 
have rendered Astrclla, gave him every opportunity of prose- 
cuting his schemes upon her. He had marked her out for his 
prey from the moment he heard she was an orphan, with no 
kindred claim upon the family in which he found her. He 
dedicated the majority of his time to her, at the count’s 
mansion ; and the remainder to sir Toby, at his bachelor 


ring of a practised sharper. It is precisely upon such un- 
voridly people as the count, and the rest of the inmates at 
Benucci, that such a man’s art js likely id imjxjsc They 
are too good, too guileless, themselves, to detect anything 
amiss under the speaous ettenor of such a man as Dorfaux. 
Once, indeed, Feste, the clown, whispered in the ear of Maria, 
i tcofT at his title of chevalier ; deelaring that for his own part, 
Ve believed it was through industrul qualifications alone, that 
Dor&ux could lay claim to it. 

“‘Industrial’' He’s said to be a man of birth and 
honour;" answered Maria; “such people are above being 
Irdustricms, thou know’st Their s^nt won’t let ’em earn 
their own bread. They’d rather beg it ; or eat it out of other 
people’s industry.’’ 

“You don’t take me, good mistress Mary;’’ he replied. 
“Be It known unto )OU, that there is a certam order of 
chivalij- in his country, that live by lhar brains, and such odd 
qrirks of contnvance as the brain danselh , knights of the 
fatilc invention, that by the aid of quick wits, and it may be, 
of nimble fingers, do manage to pi^ up a Imng out of the 
fJiies and foibles of their fellow-men ; and these knights, 
Ida; notable workmen, cver-busy in operation, passing active 

i ■ ' ' — *- *- 


t-3bbcklegs beneath." 

.“Rck-pockets, pick-purses, bi^waynicn, and tmeve: 

t*cther5 of such an order of chivalry as thou 
^ eroe other than god Mercury their Grar^ - 

1 
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"Thou choosest ill-favoured names, mistress Mar>-;” 
replied the clown. "But the gentry I mean, might come 
under the category of polite pick-pockets, — robbers on the 
highway of saloons and drawing-rooms.” 

"And such a one thou thinkest this chevalier Dorfaux?” 
said she. 

"Think what I may, I say nothing. ’Tis seldom safe to 
say half we think ; and nothing is less than half ; ” he con- 
cluded, turning on his heel. 

And so, this shrewd surmise of Teste's passed off but as one 
of the fool’s jests. 

Meantime, the chevalier’s insinuating address, elegant per- 
son, and persevering court were winning their way with 
Astrclla. Above all, the claim she conceived him to have 
upon her gratitude, in saving her life, inclined her to return 
his ardently-expressed passion. She began to love him as he 
could wish, warmly, devotedly. Unpractised in the ways of 
the world, unsuspicious, unguarded, she had followed his 
insidious wish of keeping the avowal of his feelings a secret. 
It accorded best with her own timidity and indecision on being 
first asked whether she could love in return ; and gradually, — 
almost insensibly, the matter had gone on thus, unacknow- 
ledged to her friends. On a certain morning, she sat at one of 
the windows in the room where the family usually passed the 
forenoon, ’occupied with a drawing, which she was making of a 
group of flowers, for the count’s approaching birthday. The 
chevalier was hovering near the table, under the pretence of 
making a sketch of the view of the grounds from the window. 

Cynthio held a book in his hand, and sat reading, or appear- 
ing to read, not far from them, in the next window-seat. 
Olivia was turning over the leaves of some lute-music, and 
trying a piece or two, that she intended to sing with her 
brother and Astrella on the coming occasion. 

Under cover of the low-struck chords, and half-hummed 
singing, the chevalier was pursuing a murmured conversation 
with Astrella, as she bent over her drawing. 

Presentl}’, Olivia approached the table, to see the progress 
made in the flower-group. “ ’Tis finished ! Surely there can 
be no more touches required ! ” said Olivia. “ ’Tis lovely ! ’tis 
perfect ! That rose looks as if it breathed perfume.” 

" The ‘ rose d’amour ! ’ The most exquisite rose that 
blooms;” said the chevalier. 

“Is that the name of the rose?” said Olivia. "’Tis fitting 
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that h should be amons the flowers AstrelU presents to my 
fatiier on his birthday." 

And she moved away ; presently leaving the room, with the 
intention of joining the count in the garden. 

“He nil! have the enduring blossoms, — those fixed in im- 
perishable beauty by the fur artist's fingers j but who shall 
have the originals?” said Dotfaux, pointing to the group of 
flowers in the glass before her. 

“They will be good for nothing but to be thrown away; 
they will have faded sard Astrelb. 

"Thrown away! Their having served you for a model 
ought surely to exempt them from such a fate. Let me keep 
them. Give me at least the rose;” said the chevalier, 

Cynthio heard no answer , but as he raised his eyes from 
the page before him, he saw the bright blush that accompanied 
her silent denial. 

“ I will get you fresher flowers by-and-by, from the garden;” 
she said, after a moment. 

“The rose,— the rose, is the one I would have , ” he urged. 

Yet another moment she hesitated; then she raised her 
hand, as if about to draw it from among the others , but in the 
act, her eyes met those of Cymhio. 

“The chevalier Dorfaux shows less taste than usual, 
CjTilhio;" she said, attempting to cover her conscious con- 
fusion, by a gay manner; “he would fain persuade me that 
these halfwithered flowers are better than fresh ones." 

“They have acquired a value from having formed a study 
for my father’s gift;” said Cynthio, anxious to relieve her 
embarrassment. “Come, you shall distribute them ; give me 
one.” 

“And welcome;” she said, in her frank cordial manner; 
"choose which it shall be" 

“ Not the rose I I have claimed that > " said the cbei-alier. 

“I will be contented with this little star-flower;” Cj’nthio 
said ; “ I know not its name, but its simple, innocent beauty is 
all I could wish- Is it a jessamine?" 

“That 1 itTiat an ignorant botanist you are, Cynthio mio;" 
said Astrella ; “ that is a humble little hedge-side blossom, — a 
weed. I think they call it ' stellaria ; ’ Olivia and I met with 
it in one of our walks, thought it pt«ty, and brought home a 

— '•‘have 

• she 
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Choose some other; that’s a poor weed. ’Tis not worth your 
having.” 

“Nay, if you give me any, give me the stellaria;” said 
Cynthio. 

“ If you’ve taken a fancy to it, you shall have it;” she said, 
drawing the stem of the delicate white blossom out of the 
water ;” let me put it in the button-hole of your vest, for you ; 
since you pay the meek little wretch the honour of choosing it, 
its glory shall be proclaimed to the world.” 

As she stuck the flower in his bosom with the playful 
freedom of a child ; as her hands lightly hovered about him, 
and her gentle head with its fragrant hair bent close before 
him, Cynthio had need of all his resolved control, to forbear 
clasping her to his heart, and imploring her to show less 
of such loving ease, torturing in its very sweetness and 
familiarity. The fondling intimacy of her manner, the inno- 
cent unconstraint of her approach, the confiding tenderness of 
her attitude, — transporting as they were in themselves to him, 
— how gladly would he have exchanged them for the blushing 
consciousness, with which, a few moments after, she turned to 
comply with the chevalier’s re-urged request that she would 
confer upon him the other flower, — the one he had chosen, — 
the rose d’amour. 

It was no longer to be refused; denial would now have 
betrayed that more meaning was attached to the gift, than the 
mere bestowal of a flower asked in sportive gallantry. But the 
glowing cheek, the downcast eye, the trembling hand, with 
which it was presented, the eager triumph with which it 
was received, spoke plainly the deeper pledge it rvas felt to 
convey. 

“ She loves him! I can no longer doubt; she loves him!” was 
the thought that smote upon Cynthio’s heart, as the chevalier 
led Astrella away, beseeching her to indulge him with a walk 
through the grounds to the flower-garden; under pretext of 
comparing the rose he had preferred, with those she had 
offered to gather for him. “ She loves him ! she loves him ! 
Oh, Astrella ! my own Astrella ! " 

He wrung his hands ; he clasped them together, and flung 
them wildly over his head. But as the boy-lover felt the 
anguish of his heart swelling up to his throat, and struggling 
to h.ave vent, he made a strong effort, forced back the emotion, 
suppressed it, mastered it. His chest heaved, his nostril 
quivered, his lip trembled, in the vehemence of this wrestle 
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more perfect than joy. It is happiness rvithout aiiy exciting 
element. It is consummate peace of heart and soul. 

Presently, upon the silence, there came a sound of low- 
murmured conversation ; or rather of one voice, breathing in 
soft pleading tones, which were only now and then responded 
to by a still softer, sweeter voice, faltering forth a few words. 

The speakers were in a green alley, carpeted rvith turf, and 
canopied by over-arching shrubs and trees, — a covert walk 
that led immediately at the back of the box-tree bower, — and 
as they came nearer, what they said, could be distinguished. 
There was something equivocal in the import of the pleading 
speeches that seemed to strike upon the count’s ear. He 
listened ; changed colour ; then started up, exclaiming : — “ He 
would not dare be guilty of such baseness, such perfidy? 
He dare not mean such villainy ! ” 

Olivia rose also, eagerly about to question her father, but he 
laid his hand on her arm with an imperative gesture. 

Again he listened, his teeth hard set, his hands clenched. 
Then he stepped fonvard, made himself a way through the 
branches of the box-tree, and stood in the green alley, con- 
fronting Dorfaux and Astrella. 

For a moment the count gaxed earnestly upon the latter,^ — 
without anger, — but keenly, penetratingly, as if he would read 
her heart. Then he turned to the Frenchman, and said, with 
a stern calmness : — " You love this young creature ? You love 
her truly, — honourably? Your intentions are honourable? I 
cannot, will not doubt it.” 

"I am a younger brother, my lord, with but a younger 
brother’s portion to support a wife; how can I hope to 

marry, — how dare I offer marriage, ” stammered the 

chevalier. 

“ Yet you dared to offer love, sir ; ” said the count. “ You 
dated seek to entangle the affections of an artless, innocent 
girl. But if, as I fear, they are indeed won,” he added, again 
glancing at the trembling Astrella, " your plea of scanty for- 
tune shall be no bar. She is my adopted daughter. As mine 
own daughter will I treat her. She shall have no less a dower 
than I destine for Olivia. If your views, therefore, are what, 
for your own sake I will not doubt them to be ” 

“What can they be but marriage,— marriage with one I 
love even to the forgetfulness of aught save my rash passion ; ” 
interrupted Dorfaux. “It urged me to forget the strange 
•appearance my secret suit might be.ar; it led. me to forget 
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asleep, I think. But we have news that will wake ye up, I 
warrant. What think ye of a wedding ? " 

“ I think Cynthio has one of his bad headaches to-day ; ” 
said his sister gently. 

“ I ought to have burst into the room, less noisily, if so ; ” 
said the count. “But we have tidings that’ll startle your 
he.adache away, my boy. I can hardly believe it myself. To 
think of such a young creature, — why it seems but yesterday 
that Toby brought her in ; and that she was dancing and 
leaping in his arms, with her staring starry eyes reflecting the 
brightness of the candle.” 

" You forget, my lord, that the little husband may not be so 
delighted to he.ar that his wife is to be taken from him ; ” said 
the chevalier, laughing. “Who knows but he may be for 
fighting a duel with me." 

“ Pooh ! It’s high time that foolish name should be given 
up ; ” s.aid the count. “ It was all very well when they were 
babies together. Cynthio is a tall lad now ; and boys are apt 
to be so absurd as to feel ashamed of a title like that. We’ll 
spare his bashfulness the awkw.ardness of asking us to cease 
calling him the ‘ little husband.’ Eh, Cynthio ? it shall be so, 
shall it not? And you needn’t look disconcerted, or vexed, 
about such a trifle. Why you bite your lip, and turn as white, 
as though you were really angry. Come, come;” continued 
his father ; “ we all know you love Astrella nobly, and truly ; 
as a good brother should ; she is no less dear to us all, than 
if she were in truth our own flesh and blood. This very 
evening, we will all go in a body, and look at the pretty place 
of which she is soon to be mistress. You know the cottage I 
mean ? The one I call the little farm ; with the olive-ground 
and vine-yard, and the peep of the sea from the upper 
windows ? ” And thus the count chatted on, in the gaiety of 
his heart. 

In the evening, sir Toby joined the count and the young 
lovers in their walk to the cottage-farm ; Cynthio owning that 
he was indisposed, and that he would rather remain at home ; 
and Olivia preferring to stay with her brother. 

“ And now, Cynthio mine, you shall not talk, and I will be 
as quiet as a mouse, so that you shall get rid of your headache 
before they return ; ” s.aid his sister in her gentle voice, as she 
drew the couch with its back to the light for him, .and took a low 
stool by his side. “ Perhaps you will sleep, and so be better.” 

“ I shall not sleep, but 1 shall be very quiet thus ; " he said. 
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“ No, no ; ’tis nothing. You wonder that she ’’ 

“That Astrella should fall in love? ” Olivia resumed, finish- 
ing the sentence her brother left unfinished; “no, not so 
much that. She is of a gentle, affectionate nature, and it was 
likely that some time or other, she should love; but I would 
have had her choice fall upon one whom we both could have 
thought worthy of her. We who know her excellence, can 
hardly feel contented to yield Astrella to such a m.an as this 
chevalier — this Dorfaux.” 

Cynthio writhed ; but recovering himself, added in a faint, 
inward voice: — “You do not like him, Olivia?” 

“I never liked him; but I tried to conquer my di.slike; 
and I must try still more to do so, if he is to be Astrella’s 
husband ; ” she replied ; “ yet I can hardly bear to think it, 
even now. It is possibly my prejudice, — but he seems to me 
not the man to deserve such a creature as our Astrella. How 
she, by possibility, could come to love him, is what I cannot 
comprehend. Methinks it shows her less nice in judgment, 
less exact in taste, than I believed her.” 

“You must not blame her, — do not let her suffer abatement 
in your esteem, sister ;” said Cynthio ; — “ that would be worse 
than all. Still think the best of her, however unhappily she 
may have bestowed her liking; n.ay, she the rather needs 
unfailing regard from those who have loved her from childhood, 
if he ” 

“ If this man should prove that my instinctive distaste has 
not done him injustice said Olivia; “ then indeed, will our 
poor Astrella need more than ever our love, our care. All our 
tenderness will barely suffice to console her, if his should grow 
less. Unless I grievously mistake, that careless-seeming 
manner, and shrewd, calculating eye, combine not to make a 
constant-hearted man — ^unless it be, constancy to his own 
interest. It did not csc.ape me, that his sudden change from 
lukewarmness to eagerness in matrimonial aims, dated from my 
father's mention of Astrella’s dower.” 

“ How 1 Her dower ? Could it be other than herself, that 
he " 

“ My father nobly, and like himself, declared that he re- 
garded Astrella as his own daughter, and sliould bestow, with 
her, a similar portion to the one he destined for me ; ” s.aid 
Oliria, in reply to her brother’s few breathless, indignant words, 
"I obsen-ed that immediately upon this, Dorfaux spoke of 
marriage. He then spoke of it with promptness, with decision, 
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Astrella from babyhood, with so entire, so unreserved an affec- 
tion, that it never for a moment struck her that it could be 
other than the same kind of love with which she herself loved 
Astrella. Its very strength was understood ; for was she not 
conscious of loving both Cynthio and Astrella with as strong, 
as firm, as devoted an affection ? 

The walking party returned. The chevalier all gay rapture, 
and amiable gallantry. He was full of the cottage-farm, of its 
beauties, of the paradisaical life he looked fonvard to leading 
there, with his young bride. He was full of himself, and 
of his happy prospects. He spoke in ecstasies of the vine- 
yard, the olive-ground, the myrtle-hedge, and the trellis of 
roses. 

“ But, rich in beauty as those roses are, not even they, can 
ever hope to equal in my eye this one little single bud ; ’’ said 
the chevalier, touching the flower that drooped from his 
button-hole ; “ it is faded, alas, but I still we-ar it as a trophy 
of my triumph — ’tis the token of my conquest — my victory — 
the pledge of my having won this coy little heart. Not for 
the universe, would I have suffered my rose d’amour to stray 
from this faithful breast, where the lady of my destiny vouch- 
safed to let it rest” 

The chevalier gallantly raised Astrclla’s hand to his lips, as 
he concluded ; then glanced at Cynthio’s vest, adding with his 
gay sneer: — “I perceive the little star-flower has not been 
thought worthy of equal cherishing. I shall be ready, as her 
devoted champion, to do battle with any one capable of 
slighting my mistress’s favours. The stellaria has not kept its 
place with the same constancy as the rose d’amour ; but my 
lady is too gentle to resent the throwing away of her one 
flower-gift, though I trust she is sensible of the homage paid 
her in the faithful preser\’ation of the other.” 

Astrella little thought that the white star-blossom had been 
tenderly withdrawn from its conspicuous position outside the 
vest, to be enshrined within ; and that at this very moment, it 
was lying close .against the young beating heart of him who sat 
there so mutely, offering no word in answer to the French- 
man’s light talk ; but she said in her own sweet manner, at 
once unaffected and affectionately trustful “ Cynthio knows 
he can have as many flower-gifts as he pleases, from his 
Astrella ; why should he keep a withered one ? No need of 
love-tokens at all, between him and me ; we have known each 
other’s hearts from childhood ; he is as sure of mine, as I am 
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fcelebration ; while the count looked on, with his usual quiet 
enjoyment of the gaiety and activity tliat were going forward. 

Amidst the general pre-occupation, Cynthio’s miser)' passed 
unnoticed. His father observed that the lad looked pale and 
thin, but thought him out of health. His sister perceived his 
feverish hand, his wan complexion, and his contracted lip, 
together with a general air of lassitude, and abstraction ; but 
she also attributed these symptoms to indisposition of body, 
partly caused by his anxiety respecting the character of the 
man who was to become the husband of their Astrella. 

As the day approached, these outward evidences of his 
secret sufferings were with more and more difficulty suppressed ; 
but Cynthio’s fortitude and power of self-control grew in 
proportion with the increasing demand upon his courage ; he 
resolved that nothing now should force from him a betrayal of 
those feelings, the knowledge of which could only serve to mar 
the happiness of Astrella. He compelled himself to take 
comfort from seeing her look happy ; he strove to repress all 
thoughts that bade him repine at not himself forming the 
cause of that happiness ; he schooled his heart to satisfy itself 
with the one consolatory fact, that hers, at least, had its wish. 
When he was most dejected, he forced himself to look upon 
her sweet countenance, so expressive of innocent hope, and 
joy, and trust ; when he was most sunk in bitterness and .sad- 
ness of regret, lie sought to soothe them with the aspect of 
modest gladness, serenity, and fullness of content that dwelt 
in Astrella’s air. 

• "If she be happy, have I not a thousand times told my 
heart, that shall suffice ? And shall I lie to my own heart, — 
to my own soul ? ” He had so bravely and steadfastly kept this 
truth and singleness of purpose present to his spirit, that 
it sustained him to the end, in his resolve. No one — Astrella 
least of all — had a suspicion of how it was with him. It 
enabled him, on the day itself of the espousals, to he.ar his 
]iart in the festivities, with such self-possession, that he seemed 
to share the general interest and animation. His spirits might 
have seemed forced, his cheerfulness overstrained, had there 
been leisure for observation ; hut all attention was, of course, 
concentrated on the chief actors of the scene,— the bride and 
bridegroom. 

_ The ceremony in the chantry' was performed ; the banquet 
m the grand saloon was concluded ; the sports in the grounds 
had been protracted to a late hour, and the dancing had 
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Sir Toby had hugged her against his broad burly chest, with 
something that sounded ver>' like a sob trying to smother itself 
up in a chuckling laugh; but not succeeding altogether to 
his mind in his effort at mirth, he had playfully pushed her 
awa)', declaring that she should not choke up his throat, and 
prevent his draining the dozen bumpers he meant to quaff 
to the health of the bride and bridegroom after they were 
gone. 

Astrella turned from the good-humoured knight to Cynthio, 
who stood next to him. 

“Cynthio, dearest friend, kindest brother, — ’’she said, 
“forgive me if I have ever encroached on )'our unwearied 
tolerance of all my whims of babyhood, childhood, and girlhood. 
Often and often I have felt your generosity, when I have only 
appeared to take advantage of it. Pardon your old playmate’s 
caprices, and think only of your own indulgence towards 
herself." 

Cynthio, in a blissful dream of one moment, held her in his 
arms, where she had thrown herself with all the frank freedom 
of her innocent, loving heart. He held her in his arms, — for 
the first time since he had learned how he loved her ; he held 
her in his arms, close against his bosom, against the bosom 
that throbbed with so passionate, though so boyish, an ardour. 
He held her in his arms, with the desperate intensity of joy 
that concentrates into one transient instant the imagined bliss 
of years. Vague and dreamlike, yet profoundly conscious, were 
his sensation.s, during that single point of time. But he could 
utter no articulate sound, save a murmured echo of her own 
last word ; — “ Herself ! herself ! ” 

From the mingled ecstasy and agony of such a moment, 
Cynthio was recalled by hearing the chevalier’s voice, saying 
in its tone of p.araded gaiety: — “The real husband may nou 
assert his privilege, in preference to the little husband. Come 
Astrella; in pity to the impatience of your grown spouse 
limit the leave-taking of your boy spouse ; in deference to tin 
claims of your legitimate lord and master, pray abridge th 
farewell of your temporary possessor. He will doubtless ced 
you to the wishes of our friends here, as well as to mine 
See, they are all tarrying to escort us as far as the garden-gate. 

Cynthio, as still in a trance, saw the chevalier advance t 
lead Astrella away ; he saw tlie train of friends, gatherin 
round their receding figures; he unconsciously clutched : 
something near him for support, which he fancied was tl 
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cushionetl back of a couch by vhtch he stood ; he watched 


Indefinite idea of folloxving, in the hope to gain yet one more 
parting ghtnpse of her. 

By his side had stood Ohvix She had noted the rigid and 
deathlike aspect of her young brother as he had remained rooted 
there, a httle apart, before the lea\ e-taking; she had seen his 
strange, wild, rapt look, in the instant of Astrella’s embrace ; she 
had heard his inarticulate murmur ; she had beheld the start with 
s\hich he had been recalled from his momentary dream; and 
she it was, who in happening to lean on the back of the couch, 
had received the vehement imprint of Cynthio’s grasp upon 
her arm. She read his seact. She saw that the young boy, 
the stripling lad, cherished a passion strong as ever masters 
man. She saw that it was with no brother's affection that 
Cynlhio loved Astrcllx 

In deep sympathy wuh him, she would have Instantly 
followed ; but she had her duties of hostess to perform towards 
those guests, whom her father had quitted, that he might attend 
Asttclla partly on her way. For the present, therefore, OVivia 
returned to .... ».«- office 

of presidci hour 

after hour • ■ • She 

had hopec ■ r; or 

that if no' , it the 

company, and go in quest of her brother But still some fresh 
delay occurred, to detain her where she was ; and still the 
hours passed on, bringing no relief to her anxiety respecting 
him. At length, the party broke up ; at length all the duties 
of leave-taking had been gone through , at length she was 
released- As she saw the last lady-guest withdraw, leaning 
upon her father’s arm, — for the count, wuh the formal polite- 
ness of the old nobility, omitted not to pay his fair guests the 
courtesy of leading them to their coach, —she flew out of the 
ball-room, to seek Cymthio As she sped along the conidors, 
the soft light of the dawn, peering through the windows, told 
her of the lapse of time. She cr^l gently to her brother’s 
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With one lingering hope still left, Olivia went to her own 
room, knowing tliat Cynthio used often to come thither in old 
childish times, and sit with Iicr in quiet brother-and-sister talk, 
after guests were gone. But her fears had whispered more 
truly than her hope. Neither there could she find him. 
She threw open the casement, and leaned out into the morn- 
ing air, that its sweet freshness might calm her troubled fancy, 
which began to busy itself with a thousand undefined alarms 
for her young brother. All looked so bright yet so peaceful, 
that she would not allow herself to believe aught of harm 
could have befallen him. The trees and grass, sparkling in 
their dewy coolness beneath the slanting rays of the rising 
sun — the stillness — the pure beauty of the skies — all seemed 
to give her assurance of serenity and comfort. She breathed 
a prayer to Heaven, that they might once more be her 
brother’s, when time should have softened to him this first 
bitter trial of his young heart. She besought, — if it might so 
be, — that a sister’s love should suHice to console him for the 
loss of that other love, wiiich was now denied to him. 

Meantime, where should she seek him, that she might 
manifest the tenderness which should prove a refuge and a 
solace? Suddenly, a thought struck her. She snatched up 
her veil, and hurried forth into the grounds. There was one 
spot, where she instinctively felt she should find him. It was 
a little green knoll of sloping turf, planted thick with trees, 
which formed a kind of grove; and stood on the highest 
ground in the park. Its eminence commanded a rather 
extensive ^^ew. It was the one spot in the grounds, from 
which the cottage-farm was %nsible, — the roof which now held 
Astrella. 

The sister’s presage had not deceived her. Olivia, as she 
approached the green knoll, saw a figure stretched at length 
upon the turf, beneath the trees. It was there Cynthio had 
flung liimself in liis despair; it was there lie had given free 
vent to the misery that liad been so long denied expression ; 
it was there he had abandoned himself to the full violence of 
the anguish until now taught to crush itself within his own 
he.art. Alone with Nature, he had at length suffered his spirit 
to cry forth its agony. Olivia stole close to him, and knelt 
upon the grass beside him. She raised the head that was 
buried in the folded arms, and bent her own face against his, 
until their cheeks touched. 

“ Olivia ! My sister ! ” exclaimed Cynthio. 
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“ Ay, dear brother ; Olnna, come to beseech you \riU stay 
no longer here. The night-ajr has chilled you — the dews have 
soaked jour hatr and iijien. Imprudent!” 

She laid her 
damp earth ; si 
made itself insi 

“Tear not for rny heahh, Olma mia,” he said, with an 
attempt to speak lightly ; “’twill do well enough; a night in 
the open air, after the’fe^er of a ball-room, should be refresh- 
ment not injury. These limbs are but too puny; I would 
make them hardy ; X ought to learn to rough ii How shall I 
mer be a man,— fit to protect ray elder sister, fit to champion 
her as she should be chatn 
as I, am mecter to be her 
buvrny muscle, for a worn 

baring his slender boj ish atm, and holding it out, with a scoff- 
ing laugh. " Lei me do what I can to put due toughness into 

V ' more 

irelcss 

Olivia 

softly. 

At the tender earnestness of his sister’s loice, Cynthio’s 
face fell, from its assumed gaiety, to an etpression of deepest 
sadness. 

“Ilrasing out a malady, whether of mind or body, is not 
always the surest means of relief,” she said, **it too often 
but skins the wound oicr, tearing n to fester withm, and breed 
more fatal cNil. Not only relief, but healing,— cure,— come of 
careful heed ; of soft tendance, gentle nursing, for bodily ills ; 
of confidence, kindliness, and sympathy, for those of the souL” 

Cynihio looked straight into that sweet earnest face, into 
those soft, loving eyes, that were regarding him with such a 
loot of angel compassion. They seemed to say . — “Tell your 
griefs to me ; cease to add to their load by these shows of 
hnrujase, which are a mockery between you and me , let your 

sister sh—" • - -‘-l. ~e ,i n v. . . _ . . . , 

it will r 
her to e 
tranquillity/’ 

“You think I haie a pam,— a sorrow, that 1 conceal from 
you ; ” he faltered. 

“ I know it;" she replied. 
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He shrank, as though she had touched a hurt. 

“ I do not ask you to reveal it, to speak of it ; ” she went 
on, in a low voice, that breathed rather than uttered the words ; 
“ but let it be understood between us, that I may aid you to 
endure its pangs ; they will be softened to you, when you need 
no longer seek feints to deny their existence, or to account for 
the evidence they will wring from the stoutest human heart, in 
moments of imperious torture. To know that there is one 
being who perfectly comprehends and feels your inmost suffer- 
ings, who in her sisterly sympathy yearns for your every throb, 
is moved by your every emotion, and shares in unison your 
every thought, must help to sustain an over-charged spirit. 
Let its nature be unavowed — unalluded to, if you will, since 
it is now irreparable; but let it no longer be withheld, 
that there is this woe to be borne together. No reserve 
shall henceforth mar the brother and sister love between 
us.” 

Cynthio’s head drooped upon Olivia’s bosom. She gathered 
him in her arms, gently and lovingly as a young mother might 
have done ; his fair face, and slender figure, making him look 
still quite a boy, and much her junior. 

“ You guess my secret ? ” He at length said, in a broken 
tone, just venturing to glance at her countenance, while he 
kept his own averted. 

“Ido.” 

He looked fixedly for an instant into her face ; then started 
from his reclining posture on the grass. Olivia arose also. 
He walked a few paces from her, as if irresolute; then 
returned, and stood beside her, with his hands clasped in each 
other, and his teeth set firm. And then once more he gazed 
into his sister’s face. 

She answered the mute questioning of his look, by a silent, 
but eloquent gesture. She laid one hand on his arm ; and 
with the other she pointed to the roof just visible among the 
olive-trees, — the roof of the cottage-farm. 

Cynthio flung his arms about his sister’s neck, drew her face 
towards hitn ; kissed her on the mouth and eye-lids ; and then 
led her beside him, with one of her hands grasped in his, to-, 
wards their own home. 

He walked on in silence until they had nearly reached the 
house ; then he paused abruptly, and said in an under-breath : 
— “Now I am glad you know this.” 

He wrung her hand, and was turning away ; but she detained 
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this tenderness of her brother’s unhappy passion, nowise to 
foster it. She was gentle to its sufferings, without feeding its 
weakness ; she was indulgent to its misery, without indulging 
its malady. She rather checked than encouraged, even while 
she was most forbearing to its wajnvardness. She contrived 
ever to strengthen and to stimulate towards a more healthful 
state, at the very time she was most lenient to its morbid con- 
dition. She sustained and supported, instead of yielding j 
she assuaged, but never enfeebled ; she administered relief, 
but she neither ministered to the disease, nor promoted its 
growth. 

■ One of the earliest occasions Olivia had for the exercise of 
her sisterly thought, was when Maria flew into the room where 
Cynthio and she were sitting together quietly, to announce the 
first visit of the new-married pair. 

.“She's come, she's come ! The bride is here ! The bride 
and her husband 1 I should say, the bride and bridegroom, 
— or, properest of all, — the chevalier and madame Dorfaux. 
How strange the new name sounds ! Our young lady Astrella ; 
— madame Dorfaux ! ” 

Knowing how the new name, thus abruptly spoken, must 
smite upon his heart, Olivia made the most of her own startled 
hearing of the sound. 

■ “ And is it in this wild fashion thou bring’st me the tidings?” 
she said ; “ but, in sooth, a wedding is apt to turn the soberest 
of damsels’ wits; and thou, Gill-o'-the-wisp as thou art, must 
e'en be forgiven for startling me thus. Come, lead me where 
she is.” 

■ And Olivia, anxious to afford a moment to her brother- for 
the recovery of his composure, hastily followed the steps of 
Maria, who had darted out again. 

■ He was prepared, when they all entered ; but he laid down' 
tire book he had been reading to his sister, for the hand that 
held it, shook. It rvas the only thing that might have shown 
Ire was agitated. All else was outwardly calm. 

“Any commands to sir Toby?” asked the chevalier, 
towards the conclusion of his visit. “ I hope to see him this 
evening.” 

“Hris evening?” said the count. “ Do you expect him at 
the cottage-farm ? ” 

• “No;’’ carelessly replied the chevalier; ‘!I fancy cottage- 
clrarms hath no charms for the worthy knight ; he would find 
It dull. No, he gives a little supper this evening to a few 
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“ 'Tis seldom a fault complained of in a young bride j” said 
the count. 

“ But the young bride is, one day or other, to settle dorvn 
into the— I will not say, old— wife ; ” said the chevalier, with a 
gay bow to her; “and in order that she may not feel the 
change, she shall learn the character by degrees— rehearse it, 
as it were.” 

“Act the part in play, before she learns to play it in 
earnest ? ” asked Olivia. 

“ Well, young lady, something like it. I intend to enact the 
judicious husband, for my part, that she may not be ‘ too good ’ 
a wife. It would be quite too good, were she to let her fond- 
ness detain me at home, when I wish to be abroad. No, no ; 
I must not have her ‘ too good.’ ” 

“ Can she be too good a wife for such a husband ? ” said 
Olivia. 

“ Too good a wife for my taste ; ” said the chevalier ; “ as I 
have explained how ; I mean betimes, to slmw my wife that I 
know how ‘ to love wisely and not too well,’ as the saying goes.” 

“Not too well! not too well!’’ repeated the count, in his 
abstracted tone, still gazing on the ground, and tapping his lip. 
“ Too good a wife ! too good a wife t ” And he rose, walked 
to one of tlie windows, looked forth with a sigh, adding to 
himself : — “Too good a wife for him, I fear ! ” 

The intimacy between sir Toby and the chevalier Dorfau,\-, 
was maintained now with greater zest than ever. Aslrella’s 
dowry formed an agreeable supply to her husband, at the very 
time when his previous resources had dwindled to a mere 
nothing. It jirincipally found its way to the gaming-table; but 
there were other resorts of so-c.allcd pleasure, where this sum 
quickly melted. Amusement, entertainment, sociality, ivere 
the aim of sir Toby’s roystering habits; the chevalier had 
other ends in view. But as is mostly the case with such 
objects as his, pursued through such means, they failed in their 
attainment. Instead of turning his gambling and licentious 
life to account, it gradually left him poorer and poorer, — 
profitless, — bankrupt in pocket as well as in morals. 

After some months, scandal began to be busy about him ; it 
was whispered that he owed more money than he was able to 
pay ; his credit waned ; the tradesmen with whom his extrava- 
gant tastes and habits had involved him, grew clamorous; 
while the gentlemen towards whom he had contracted debts of 
honour, became rather more than politely pressing. 
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Rumours of these things spread through the town, beyond 
it, and at length reached Casa Renued. 

“1 have been to blame — 1 have been too easy — too un* 
regardful ; ” thought the count, as he sat in the boa-tree bower 
one morning, after a visit from a town acquaintance of his, 
who had dropped some bints relative to the chevalier Dor- 
faux’s spendthrift courses, not knowing the connection existing 
between llie Trcnchman and his fnend^ “I have given my 


friend here — an associate, an inmate, with mine innocent chil- 
dren? 1 have been culpably unsuspecting I ought to have 
mistrusted those insidious, those enuivocal adsanccs made to 
my poor Astrclla ; instead of which, by sparing her a tem- 
porary heartache, I have allied her with one who may break 
her heart. I sought to account for her late altered looks and 
mien, by attributing them to her prospect of becoming a 
mother; but I fear me, they may liavc been occasioned by 
anxiety, by unhappiness , by her husband’s fr«iuent absences, 
and by a suspicion of their cause He truly said, though in 
his wonted sportise style, 'too good a wife.’ Ves, she is too 
good a wife to compbun of the lot her own rash choice has 
drawn. Poor child' It should haxe been the part of her 
adopted fatlier, to protect her against her own mexpcnenccd 
heart. Kow, u may be too late to mlctfere ; rather inaeasing 
her troubles, than mitigating them, were 1 to remonstrate with 
her husband.” 

The count was still communing wiUi himself on this theme, 
when Fabian came to announce the cheiulier and madame 
Dorfaux. 

“ At this hour t In the heat of the day ! ” exclaimed the 
count, as he entered the saloon, and saw Asirella looking jiale 
and faint. “You should not ^>e let her walk so far in the 
midday sun, Dorfaux, 1 would base sent the coach for her, 
had I known you were coming " 

“A thousand thanks, my dear count; but not the least 
occasion- I like to sec my wife above whimsical airs and 
nonsense. Astrella is too sensible a woman to gii-c way to ^ 
any such fanaful follies. She knows I despise all those co , 
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'Tis seldom a fault complained of in a young bride said 
the count. 

“ But the young bride is, one day or other, to settle doum 
into the— I will not say, old— wife said the chevalier, with a 
gay bow to herj “and in order that she may not feel the 
change, she shall learn the character by degrees — rehearse it, 
as it were.” 

“Act the part in play, before she learns to play it in 
earnest?” asked Olivia. 

“ Well, young lady, something like it. I intend to enact the 
judicious husband, for my part, that she may not be ‘ too gdod ’ 
a wife. It would be quite too good, were she to let her fond- 
ness detain me at home, when I wish to be abroad. No, no ; 
I must not have her ‘ too good.’ ” 

“ Can she be too good a wife for such a husband ? ” said 
Olivia. 

“ Too good a wife for my taste ; ” said the chevalier ; “ as I 
have explained how ; I mean betimes, to show my wife that I 
know how ‘ to love wisely and not too well,’ as the saying goes.” 

“Not too well! not too well!*' repeated the count, in his 
abstracted tone, still gazing on the ground, and tapping his lip. 
“ Too good a wife 1 too good a wile ! ” And he rose, walked 
to one of the windows, looked forth with a sigh, adding to 
himself ; — “ Too good a wife for him, I fear ! ” 

The intimacy between sir Toby and the chevalier Dorfaux, 
was maintained now with greater zest than ever. Astrella's 
dowry formed an agreeable supply to her husband, at the very 
time when his previous resources had dwindled to a mere 
nothing. It principally found its way to the gaming-table; but 
there were other resorts of so-called pleasure, where this sum 
quickly melted. Amusement, entertainment, sociality, were 
the aim of sir Toby’s roystering habits; the chevalier had 
other ends in view. But as is mostly the case with such 
objects as his, pursued through such means, they failed in their 
attainment. Instead of turning his gambling and licentious 
life to account, it gr.adually left him poorer and poorer, — 
profitless, — bankrupt in pocket as well as in momls. 

After some months, scand.al began to be busy about him ; it 
was whispered that he owed more money than he was able to 
pay ; his credit waned ; the tradesmen with whom his e,xtrava- 
g.ant tastes and habits had involved him, grew clamorous; 
while the gentlemen towards whom he had contracted debts of 
honour, became rather more than politely pressing. 
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Rumours of these things spread through the town, beyond 
it, and at length reached Casa Benucci. 

“I ha\c been to blame — have been too easy — too un- 
ttgardW thought the count, as he sat in the box-tree bower 
one morning, after a visit from a town acquaintance of his, 
who had dropped some hints lelathc to the chevalier Dor- 
favix'a spendtMift courses, not knowing the connection existing 
between the Frenchman and his friend ; “ I have given my 
child— or onu whom I love as thou^ she were my child — to a 
stranger, a perfect stranger, in all that regards his character. I 
took him upon trust, because he was a pleasant companion, 


friend here — an associate, an inmate, with mine innocent chil- 
dren? I have been culpably unsuspecting. I ought to have 
mistrusted those insidious, those equivocal advances made to 
my poor Astrella ; instead of which, by sparing her a tem- 
porary heartache, I have allied her with one who may break 
iicr heart. 1 sougiit to account for her late altered looks and 
mien, by attributing them to her prospect of becoming a 
mother; but I fear me, they may have been occasioned by 
anxiety, by unluppiness ; by her husband's frequent absences, 
and by a suspicion of their cause. He truly said, though in 
Ws wonted sportive style, ’too good a wife.' Yes, she Is too 
good a wife to complain of the lot her own rash choice has 
drawn. I’oor child 1 It should have been the part of her 
adopted father, to protect her against her own inexperienced 
heart. Now, it may be too Utc to interfere , rather inaeasing 
her troubles, than mitigating them, were I to remonstrate with 
her husband ” 

The count was still communing with himself on this theme, 
wiicn Fabian came to announce the chevalier and madame 
Dorfaux. 

“At this hour! In the heat of the day'.’’ exclaimed the 
count, as he entered the saloon, and saw Astrella looking pale 
and fainL “You sfiould not have let her walk so far in the 
mid-day sun, Dorfaux; I would have sent the coach for her, 
liad I known you were coming” 

"A thousand thanks, my dear rount, but not the least 
occasion. I like to see my wife above whimsical airs and 
nonsense. Astrella is loo sensible a woman to give way to 
any sucli fanciful follies. She knows I despise ail those con- 
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temptible tricks of pretended delicacy, and affected weakness, 
which her sex are too apt to give themselves, as much as I 
admire her for being above them. My wife cannot please me 
better, than by evincing her superiority to the general run of 
young ladies.” 

“The general run, meaning the majority, I presume?” said 
Olivia. 

“ Alas, my dear young lady, I am sorry to saj’, the majority 
of) your sex are not too wise;” said the chevalier, with his 
usual bow; “you and my charming Astrella, form the beautiful 
minority.” 

“The minority are obliged to you for your limited opinion 
of them, and for your enlarged estimate of the rest of their 
sisterhood, sir ; ” she replied. 

“ I came to ask you, my dear count,” Dorfaux next said, 
“to let us all ride over this morning to see some archery, 
which I hear is to take place in some grounds about five miles 
off; it will be capital sport ; there is to be a high prize given; 
there will be some good betting; it will be excellent sport; 
the ladies will enjoy it, and ” 

“You would not surely venture on horseback, Astrella?" 
said Olivia, putting into words of her own, the anxious thought 
she knew was in Cynthio’s heart. 

Astrella looked timidly at her husband. 

“ Pooh, pooh ! ’twill do her good ! Nothing like a good 
scampering gallop for health. You will go, ma chore amie;” 
said the chevalier. 

“ Certainly ; ” she said gently. Astrella’s gentle voice had, 
for many weeks past, become more than gentle, — it was 
subdued, in its tone of mild resignation. There had, almost 
imperceptibly, stolen over Astrella’s whole air and person, a 
great change, from the bright, elastic-spirited creature she 
once was. The alteration had been so gradual, it had been 
so carefully sought to be conce.aled from her friends, by the 
assumption of as lively a manner as might be, whenever she 
was with them, that it could scarcely be traced, during its 
progress ; but Astrella now, after some months of marriage, 
and residence at the cottage-farm, and Astrella the happy, 
light-hearted girl of Casa Benucci, contrasted with each other, 
were two different beings. For a long while, knowing noth- 
ing pf the chevalier’s course of life, little imagining that 
evening after evening, he left his wife alone at home, while 
he repaired to the capital, returning only after dawn, sleeping 
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to preserve the silence he uniformly maintained on occasions 
such as these. She herself was about to entreat Astrella 
would rescind her assent to the proposition of riding, at 
the risk of betraying her sense of its inconsiderate selfish- 
ness, when the count said quietly, in reply to the young 
wife’s last complying word: — “My dear child, I will not 
have it so ; your husband must allow me the licence of 
an old married man and j'our adopted father, to forbid 
your mounting on horseback. I do not think it would be 
prudent for you to ride; and moreover, the chevalier will 
excuse me if I add, that 1 do not approve of amusements 
where betting and high stakes form the chief attraction.” 

“ But I assure you, the archerj> itself is expected to be very 
fine; that in itself will be excitement sufficient;” said Dorfaux, 
with his usual glib decision, and off-hand mode of turning a 
question to his own view of it. “ I would not lose the sight 
for the universe; so if your paternal care of Astrella — for which 
I cannot be too proudly grateful — will not let you think it 
safe for her to go, I beg you will have the kindness to lend me 
a horse for the occasion. It is too far to walk ; and ns a poor 
country gentleman like myself cannot afford to keep a nag, I 
must e’en be beholden to my friend.” 

“I am glad to learn the chevalier Dorfau.v is guided by 
prudential considerations, even in so far as the keeping of a 
riding-horse is concerned ; ” said the count. “ Rumour gives 
him not credit for so strict an economy.” 

“ Oh, I assure you, my dear sir, I am the most economical 
of men;” said the airy Frenchman. “Were it not for the 
sake of my wife — ^your all-charming Astrella — I could be con- 
tent to live upon a crust ; ” added he, helping himself plenti- 
fully to some of the iced wine and other refreshments that the 
count's attend.ants brought in at this juncture. 

■ “ It is ■ " part of a fool to make wise observations,” said 
; *, who was pouring out a goblet of water 

Hco, for his master; “and I’ve observed 
< say, ‘ I can do with a crust,’ never find 

.‘ie be wise, to keep his sapient 
, ■ • - called for ; ” said the cheva- 
; aal craft of careless gaiety 

wu know nothing of a 
este; “a fool should 
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make all his remarks aloud, that his hearers may benefit : the 
%adQus, by the wisdom contained therein, the innocent, by 
the wit. And as for awaiting solidtation, 'tis the essence of 
his vocation that his sallies be es'er ready, and fortlicoming, 
undemanded.'* 

“Nay, jt may be so, good fellow; 1 pretend to know 
nothing of the merits of a fool;*’ said the chevalier; “I 
should be wanting in modesty, were I to say other than that 
there is little of the fool in me.” 

“ More knave, than fool, perhaps? ” asked Feste, slyly. 

“ Vou exceed your license, sirrah ; ” said the count be- 
cause your over-boldness is tolerated by ourselves, in allow- 
ance for jour jester’s privilege, 1 cannot luve you take 
liberties with our guests ** 

“\\'here there is no truth in the sarcasm, there is no 
offence In the jest, my lord;" said the clown. “Consdous of 
integrity, the chevalier can surely hear the word knavery 
without windng. Even though he be taxed with it, the idle 
word can no more cleave to him, than breath to a mirror. 
His unsullied conscience doubtless, like the crystal, only 
shines the purer and brighter for the passing attempt to 
mistifj It." 

“ A truce with thy mistifications for the present said the 
count ; "bid thy fellows remote these things, when the ladies 
shall lute had what fruit they jdcase , and meantime, the 
chevalier will do me the fatour to accompany me to my study, 
where I have a word for hts private ear.” 

In the inteniew that ensued, the count spoke to the young 
man with the explicitness warranted by his age and character. 
He told the chevalier the xqwrts that bad reached Cam 
Itenucd, of his reckless expenses, his extravagance, hts debts. 
He told him that he could forgisc imprudence, thoughtless- 
ness ; but that he trusted to his sense of honour, to his sense 
of wh,xt was due to his wife and to his unborn child, for 
a promise that he would in future itc more circumspect in hts 
conduct, and not endanger the peace, as well as imolve in 
ruin, those whom he was bound to shelter from lurm. The 
count ended h> presenting him with a sum, which he said he 
hoped would free him from present embarrassments, as an 
ramest of his own confidence that he would be more prudent 
in future. 

_ The chcralicr was boundless in professions of good inten- 
tJOn, profuse in acknowledgment, and bvish of promises to 
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:o preserve the silence he uniformly maintained on occasions 
;uch as these. She herself was about to entreat Astrella 
ivouid rescind her assent to the proposition of riding, at 
:he risk of betraying her sense of its inconsiderate selfish- 
ness, when the count said quietly, in reply to the young 
ivife’s last complying word : — “ My dear child, 1 will not 
nave it so ; your husband must allow me the licence pf 
in old married man and your adopted father, to forbid 
I’our mounting on horseback. I do not think it would be 
prudent for 5'ou to ride; and moreover, the chevalier will 
excuse me if I add, that I do not approve of amusements 
ivhere betting and high stakes form the chief attraction.” 

“ But I assure you, the archery itself is expected to be %’ery 
fine; that in itself will be excitement sufficient;" said Dorfaux, 
ivith his usual glib decision, and off-hand mode of turning a 
question to his own view of it. " I would not lose the sight 
for the universe; so if your paternal care of Astrella — for which 
[ cannot be too proudly grateful — ^will not let you think it 
safe for her to go, I beg you will have the kindness to lend me 
1 horse for the occasion. It is too far to walk ; and as a poor 
country gentleman like myself cannot afford to keep a nag, I 
must e’en be beholden to my friend,” 

“1 am glad to lc.arn the chevalier Dorfaux is guided by 
prudential considerations, even in so far as the keeping of a 
riding-horse is concerned ; ” said the count. “ Rumour gives 
liim not credit for so strict an economy.” 

“ Oh, I .assure you, my dear sir, I am the most economic.al 
af men;” s.aid the airy Frenchm.an. “Were it not for the 
sake of my wife — your all-charming Astrcll.a — I could be con- 
tent to live upon a crust ; ” added he, helping himself plenti- 
fully to some of the iced wine and other refreshments that the 
count's attendants brought in at this juncture. 

“ It is the part of a fool to m.akc wise observations,” said 
Feste, the clown, who was pouring out a goblet of water 
mingled with Aleatico, for his master ; “ and I’ve observed 
ffiat those people who say, ‘ I c.an do with a crust,’ never find 
1 crust do for them.” 

" It is the part of a fool, if he be wise, to keep his sapient 
remarks to himself, until they be called for;" s.aid the chev.a- 
lier, with more petulance, than his usual craft of careless gaiety 
illowed itself. 

“That remark of yours, shows you know nothing of a 
fool’s duty, sir chev.alier;” replied Feste; “a fool should 
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reform; and the good count, willing to hope the best, and 
knowing none of the worst features in the young man’s con- 
duct, gave credit to assurances that he wished to believe true. 

The count Benucci had lived so retired a life, had seen so 
little of the world and its ways, that he was singularly simple 
and undiscerning. Having no experience, and being by nature 
very unsuspicious, it was scarcely to be wondered at, that, 
with such a man, a spccious-worded, plausible-mannered, con- 
ventional gentleman like the chevalier Dorfaux, should pass 
for what he wished to appear. The count, himself an upright, 
worthy man, had none of the severity of judgment which 
sometimes accompanies righteousness; nay, it must be owned 
he was somewhat deficient in judgment. He was rather dis- 
posed to sec things kindly, than to discern them justly. It 
was one of the notions of this kind-hearted, but not very far- 
seeing gentleman, that his kinsman sir Toby, by his example, 
led Dorfaux into many of the irregularities which were re- 
ported of him. The count knew that the jolly English knight 
was prone to indulgence, and that he and the chevalier were 
boon companions. He thought, therefore, that if he could 
persuade his brother-in-law to adopt a somewhat stricter course 
in his own pursuits, it might influence the younger man to 
follow his example. 

He did not, in his easy good-natured way, like the idea of 
speaking to sir Toby himself; as a hint from him, he thought, 
might look too much like prescribing, and assuming upon the 
sort of right which his position gave him to interfere. But he 
knew that Olivia had much influence with her uncle; and 
he desired her to take an opportunity of winning their kins- 
man to a more orderly mode of life, and to re-urge the former 
proposal of his coming to dwell in the house with them, 

_ Olivia had a pleasant way with her, that made any sugges- 
tions, or even counsel, accepted willingly by her friends. She 
never, in what she said, had the air of lecturing, or dictating, 
which so often renders advice unpalatable. Playfully, or 
earnestly, she spoke, as the case might need; but always 
affectionately, — carrjdng the irresistible impression that it was 
for love of the person addressed, and not with any thought of 
self-interest, self-pride, or self-display. A woman, among men- 
friends, she possessed their confidence, their esteem, their 
respect, as well as their love. They regarded her opinion, no 
less than they cherished her sweetness and beauty ; they con- 
sulted and valued her judgment, as much as they doted on 
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reform ; and the good count, willing to hope the best, and 
knowing none of the worst features in the }’Oung man’s con- 
duct, gave credit to assurances that he wished to believe true. 

The count Benucci had lived so retired a life, had seen so 
little of the world and its ways, that he was singularly simple 
and undiscerning. Having no experience, and being by nature 
very unsuspicious, it was scarcely to be wondered at, that, 
witli such a man, a specious-worded, pl.ausible-mannered, con- 
ventional gentleman like the chevalier Dorfaux, should pass 
for what he wished to appear. The count, himself an upright, 
worthy man, had none of the severity of judgment which 
sometimes accompanies righteousness ; naj’, it must be owned 
he was somewhat deficient in judgment. He was rather dis- 
posed to see things kindly, than to discern them justly. It 
was one of the notions of this kind-hearted, but not very far- 
seeing gentleman, that his kinsman sir Toby, by his example, 
led Dorfaux into many of the irregularities which were re- 
ported of him. The count knew that the jolly English knight 
was prone to indulgence, and that he and the chevalier were 
boon companions. He thought, therefore, that if he could 
persuade his brother-in-law to adopt a somewhat stricter course 
in his own pursuits, it might influence the younger man to 
follow his example. 

He did not, in his easy good-natured way, like the idea of 
speaking to sir Toby himself; as a hint from him, he thought, 
might look too much like prescribing, and assuming upon the 
sort of right which his position gave him to interfere. But he 
knew that Olivia had much influence with her uncle; and 
he desired her to t.ike an opportunity of winning their kins- 
man to a more orderly mode of life, and to re-urge the former 
proposal of his coming to dwell in the house with them. 

Olivia had a pleasant way with her, that made any sugges- 
tions, or even counsel, accepted willingly by her friends. She 
never, in what she said, had the air of lecturing, or dictating, 
which so often renders advice unpalatable. Playfully, or 
earnestly, she spoke, as the case might need ; but alw.ays 
afiectionately, — carrying the irresistible impression that it was 
for love of the person addressed, and not with any thought of 
self-interest, self-pride, or self-display. A woman, among mcn- 
friends, she possessed their confidence, their esteem, their 
respect, as well as their love. They regarded her opinion, no 
less than they cherished lier sweetness and beauty ; they con- 
sulted and valued her judgment, as much as they doted on 
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"Take warning from the story thyself, niece. When 
Seneca’s advice grew unpalatable, he was bid to make an 
end of it and himself at once. If thou wouldst have me 
hearken to thee with the old pleasure, sweet lady cousin, give 
me no counsel but such as I can relish.” 

"Thou ask’st for advice after the fashion of all counsel- 
seekers; it must accord with thine own fantasies, or thou’lt 
none on’t. But in sober earnest, good mine uncle, for thine 
own sake, and to pleasure my father, — which I know will 
weigh even gravelier with thy good heart, — keep more within 
range.” 

“Range, quoth’a? 1 will range! I will become a very 
ranger. Thou shalt have no cause of complaint on that 
score;” returned sir Toby. 

“’Tis a settled thing, then, that thou acccpt’st the office my 
father would have thee fill, cousin ? Thou wilt be ranger of our 
park-grounds ? And the office implies residence, thou know’st ; 
so I may tell my father you will become one of our house- 
hold ; and I’ll give order that apartments be got ready for 
your occupancy forthwith.” 

“ Thou dost with me e’en what thou wilt, fair niece ; there 
is no withstanding aught thou say’st, denying what thou ask’st, 
refusing what thou hast set thy heart upon, or avoiding that 
which thou hast fixed, — more especially when thy demands 
square so prettily with a man’s own desires. For to tell thee 
sooth, I h.ave long had it in my mind to take up mine abode 
with you. Had it not been for a lingering scruple of inde- 
pendence, I had owned this before. But we learn to subdue 
toys of conscience, as we wax in age and sagencss.” 

“ You know how to grant a favour with the grace of letting 
it seem one to yourself, kinsman ; ” she replied. 

But after sir Toby came to live with them, it soon became 
evident that his example was not the cause of the chevalier 
Dorfaux’s prodigal courses. News, not only of his reckless ex- 
penditure, but of his dissolute habits, his dishonourable prac- 
tices, were now perpetually coming to their ears, from sources 
not to be doubted ; and they could no longer conceal from 
themselves the entire worthle.ssness of the man to whom their 
Astrella's fate w.as joined. The count now saw that it would 
be mere weakness to supply her husband with money, out of 
any hope of giving him an opportunity to arrange his affairs, 
and retrench ; all he could do was to furnish her with as many 
personal comforts as possible, th.atshe might not feel the destitu- 
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tion 10 which such courses as Dtwfiut’s would in all livelihood 
eventually reduce her. From discomfort of this kind, her 
friends could still protect her; from the bitter sense of dis- 
appointment in him to whom shchiui pisen her aJTcctions, and 
allied her faith, they could not preserse her. 'Theirs was a nice 
task ; but with all the tact ami judgment which lose such as 
theirs inspires, they fulfdlcd tt with truest delicacy and tender- 
ness. They respected her wifely duty by refraining from 
blame or reproach towards her husband ; and as their candour 
would not permit them to speak of him with respect, they 
gradually ceased to mention him save in terms of mere 
courtesy and requisite enquiry. When they saw him, they 
treated him with that pohlc reserve, most chilling to persons 
of honest feeling and right sensibility, — most agreeable to 
persons of Ids calculating selfishness and superficial, worldly 


if Ids presence were permuted, « was enough It suited him 
to \-isii at the count's house, it told well for him to have his 
countenance ; that he w-as an uninvited guest,— that he was 


tile world, is the utmost of their care. 

The birth of Astrclla's child was a joyful circumstance to 
those who loved her. It afforded a source of s>’mpathy between 
them, unconstrained, complete. Upon this little creature, its 
beauties, its gifts, its perfections, they all could descant to their 
hearts’ content, llcre was a subject upon which they could 
dwell without fear, without consciousness, without alloy of 
utisfaclion. To C^nthio, above all, this babe was a delight, a 
treasure, upon which he could lavish all the secret store of 
love he had dicrished for its mother. He would hold it in his 
arms for hours, hanging over tt and fondling it with those 
caresses which in the days of his own bygone childhood he 
had given to his girlish playmate. It was the restoration of 
those long past happy times j tt was a renewal of his old, glad, 
unrestrained feelings of affection, when they might pour them- 
iclves forth in kisses and eml^ces innocent as they were 
warm and free. He bad his Astrdb once again ' His little 
Astrclla! His darling Astrellaf His own Astrella' His 
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father would laughingly joke him for his unmasculine fancy for 
nursing a baby; but Cynthio was too much in earnest, too 
content in his new-found delight, to be laughed out of his 
enjoyment. 

Olivia was enraptured with the advent of this source of 
solace to her brother. She could truly define the profound feel- 
ings with which he held it to his heart. She could estimate 
the sensations of relief and freedom with which he lavished on 
it those evidences of a love so long pent and hidden. She 
knew the past anguish ; she could understand the present joy. 
When she saw Cynthio’s eyes, so long conscious, and troubled, 
and full of inquietude, gazing in placid comfort upon the 
sleeping babe ; or when she saw his writhing disgust beneath 
some selfish speech of the father’s, refuge itself in tracing the 
pretty smiles or still prettier gravity of the infant ; or when she 
beheld the look so often forbidden to dwell upon Astrella’s 
face, now turned in open, unrestricted, fullness of love upon 
that of her child, Olivia inwardly blessed Heaven, that had 
vouchsafed this requital of her brother’s past unhappiness. 

Astrella herself, in her alfectionate regard for Cynthio, saw 
with delight the joy he took in her little one. She rejoiced to 
see the power it had to interest him, to rouse him from that 
apathy and abstraction, that strange kind of restraint which 
she had with pain noted in him for some time past, and for 
which it had frequently given her as much concern as per- 
plexity to account. 

She was sitting leaning over the back of a low couch, upon 
which Cynthio lay playing with her child one morning. She 
watched them romping and frolicking together, and saw the 
gentle way in which he lent himself to the humours of the 
little creature, now submitting to be crawled over, and tumbled 
over, and pulled over ; now hiding his face beneath a hand- 
kerchief, now popping it forth, that the babe might have the 
gloiy, and st.artled transport, of discovery ; now still as a 
mouse, now joining in the sudden crow and giddy laugh that 
succeeded revealment ; now letting the little open palms pat 
and stroke his face, now allowing the bits of fingers to poke 
their way in pursuit of the white, irresistible teeth, that lurked 
at hide-and-seek behind his lips; now suffering, them to make 
vain clutches at his eyes, that showed so bright, so tempting, so 
provokingly unattainable, when he opened and closed their 
lids for baby’s wonder ; now abandoning his hair to the most 
ruthless of tugs, now smoothing and caressing the fair locks 
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(Ait I’^ht colclcn bfOWTt he lo»cd so well) of the bttle lufjger's 
own in turn. And os ^UtrcILi watched all this, and savr 


The child had found out a new object of attraction ; it was 
row plucking at a dark slender chain, espied among the folds 
of CjTithio’s ^cst. 

.... ...» « ,. » , n,ojjigr^ gently irj-. 

■ ■ • * babe’s fingers had 

■ ■ • ' • . * Be not so grace- 

I«j, as return injury for indulgence Let go, let go, naughty 
one!" 

“She will be unlike her rootber before her, if she requite 
lotirg-kindness with anj thing but gentleness;'’ said Olitia, 
who sat near. “Gently, gently, little one,” she added, lean- 
ing forwaid to help extricate the chain from its grasp; “since 
the toy is wo>en of my hair, Cynthio would not care to hare it 
lrtoV.cn. Gently, gently ’ let Astrellina-SircUinetia’” 

Bat it was too late to present what Olivna foresaw?. The 
chill”' •' • •• • ^ 

a-nd ■ • • • , ' ' , 

dm; ■ • • • • I ■ '■ 

atUiniRcnt, romtnneu to uciigm me uauc, anu nuUiing could 
{'crsiiadc it into relinquishment No, fast, fast, the little 
Kngcn clu£ch«l ; triumphantly it crowed, as it brandished the 
newfound gaud; and persei-cringly it threatened to scream, 
e,non Ac least attempt at witlidniwaL 
They could have laughed to see the baby wilfulness; had 
the) not all three been possessed by secret thoughts that 
made Ihdr smiles but constrained. Olma’s was for her 
brother. She instinctively felt and knew the charm which the 
contents of that locket possessed for him, — though she knew 
rot absolutely what those contents were, — and she trembled 
to think what Cynthio now felt, to see them hanging m the 
balic’s jTasp, cl<«e m the ejes of its mother, hhe dared not 
k’ofc at her brother’s face, lest she might behold, as well as 
iliaw atlenlion, to the confusion painted there, she directed 
her c.^orts lopla^fully sptaking wiA Ac child, and nuiing it 
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a means of diversion to them all. But neither Cynthio nor 
Olivia need liave feared. The little star-flower treasured 
within the crystal, though clearly visible^ through the trans- 
parent enclosure, was no longer recognizable. It had too 
surely lost all shape and colour. To his eyes the fair white 
petals, the slender green stem, were still there in all 
their delicate be.auty; to his eyes, the form of her who gave 
it, her look as she i)laced it in his vest, every myriad associa- 
tion of herself in all her loveliness and grace were there 
enshrined and apparent; but to all eyes else, a few faded 
shreds, without distinguishable substance or import, were alone 
perceptible. And still the child held them in its mother’s 
sight, and still no trace of their identity reached her. But 
there was something, — all at once, — in the embarrassed silence 
which had seized Cynthio, that struck her as giving significance 
to the contents of tlie little bauble which her baby persisted in 
bringing forth to light, and holding up for display. 

“ Can it be, that he loves? Can it be, that so young, he has, 
already loved? Can he, so young — have known disappoint- 
ment ? — so gifted — have loved in vain ? Cynthio ! He ? ” 

This train of ideas engrossed her. She could scarcely 
attend to the delight of her babe, that continued unabated. 
„ She sat absently gazing at her little one, hardly seeing its leaps 
of ecstasy, or hearing its shrill cries of pleasure. 

■' “lam fanciful ; ” she thought, smiling to herself, after a few 
moments, as she looked upon Cynthio’s face, and saw it 
resume all its usual calm (a calm resumed in the conviction 
that his secret was safe, — that no eyes s.ave his own, could 
tr.ace aught of it beneath the withered stellaria) ; “ I am sup- 
posing a mystery where none exists ; the dark hair is the 
colour of Olivia’s ; the chain is her gift ; doubtless, the locket 
also; the thought th.at it might be injured, caused his 
momentary embarrassment ; while his love for me and my 
baby, prevented the expression of his uneasiness. Dc.ar 
Cynthio ! ever kind, considerate, loving ! Gentle and good, — 
how could he love in vain ? I was mad to think it but for an 
instant.” 

As she looked upon that face, so full of e.arnest sweetness, so 
boyishly young and fair, yet so beaming with the sensibility 
and intelligence of a passion.atc nature, Astrella felt that it 
would indeed be a sore grief to her to think that he was 
doomed to know the bitterness of a fruitless affection. In the 
depth of her feeling, she breathed a mute prayer that he might 
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be sjjarctl ihis cruellest of all puns. At the \ciy moment of 
her inward aspiration in his behalf, Cynthlo chanced to raise 
his eyes towards her j and there he read the same pure, in- 
genuous look of losing regard that had ever beamed upon 
him from his Astrclla. He blessed her in his heart, while she 
was prating for him in hers. 

. The Iflbc had at length given up its plaything, and had fallcri 
into a tjuicl sleep in Cynlhio's arms, when the ches*aher 
suddenly entered. 

“desolate to break up so cliarming a society!” he cr- 
chimed, bowing round; “but lam compelled to rerjuest my 
wife's return to the cottage-farm immediately ; I have business 
to transact there, that cannot be effected without her presence. 
Desolate, I assure youl Hut it must be" 

Astrclla arose to obey her husband. 

“ My father has taken the coach this morning, to pay a long- 
defened visit to an old friend, who lives at some distance 
said Ohna; “U it indispensable that you must return home 
immediately, sir?" 

“Indispensable! absolutely indispcnuble, parole d’honneurl" 
he replied, laying his hand on his breast, and bowing again; 
“or 1 would not be so barbarous as to exercise my conjugal 
authority and prerogative." 

“ W'e will walk with y ou across the park grounds, Astrella ; " 
said Olisia ; “you must not carry your baby so far." 

“ Do you think I should have permitted my cara sposa to 
bear the burthen? You do not give due credit to the gallantry 
of our nation, signora said the rrenchman 

Olivia did not say she had so little faith m it, that she knew 
he would only carry the babe out of sight of the house, and 
then let his wife bear it the rest of the way , but she said ; — 
“The child is asleep ; best not disturb it. Cynlhio will carry 
It. And 1 shall contend for my turn, when it wakes.” 

“As you will; I always defer to a lady’s proposals, and 
comply with her wishes, when I can returned the chevalier, 
with another bow, then turning to his wife, he said: — 
“Aliens, ma chere anuc ; pray use a little of your usual com- 
pUisance, and get ready m less time than the generality of 
your charming sex l^e for the adorning of their sweet 
pc^ns. Come, where is this shawl? 1-ct me have the 
felicity of putting it on for you." 

The chevalier was evidently in a violent hurry. IIis utmost 
blindness and politeness were in requisition, to cover his im- 
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patience. All his suavity, was employed to mask the eager- 
ness with which he hastened them along. 

But Olivia, who could see the ill-suppressed tokens of 
Astrella’s faintness and fatigue, and knew the slight frame and 
unequal strength of her brother, contrived that they should 
have rest. The chevalier tried to contravene her ; but even his 
adroit manoeuvring, was not a match for her quiet arrangement. 
He was working for himself ; she was acting for her friends. 

It happened, that as they came to the green knoll, the 
chev.alier, who thought he would try to laugh her out of 
her plans, proposed their resting there; but Olivia, over- 
mindful of Cynthio’s feelings, had purposely chosen a seat a 
short space before they came to it, in order that her brother 
might l3e spared sitting in this spot, of all others, with his 
present companions ; she therefore led on, declaring that she 
knew of a shady nook a little farther, that would be much 
better for their purpose. It was often curious to see how the 
quiet dignity, the honest courage, the simple, straightforward 
decision, with lady-like ease, of this young girl, could put 
aside and baffle the wily selfishness of the man of the world. 

When they reached the cottage-farm, Cynthio put the child 
in its mother's arms ; and Olivia, knowing how unwillingly her 
brother entered that roof, took leave at once. The chevalier 
made not even the pretence of detaining them ; and his wife 
was too anxious to know the cause of her abrupt recall, not to 
acquiesce. 

She learnt it but too soon. A pressing demand, had caused 
her husband to return and extort all that she had left. The 
last remnant of her money had long since vanished ; her jewels 
had followed; and now the title-deeds of her estate, — the 
cottage-farm and land, which had been the gift of her adopted 
father, in an instinctive desire to endow her with a home, — 
were to be ceded to the rapacity of him, whose duty it was to 
protect her from robber}’, not to rob her himself. It was to 
sign away these deeds, that he had summoned her ; it was to 
deprive herself and child, of house and home for ever, that 
he had fetched her to that home. She made a feeble attempt 
to remonstrate, to entreat that he would not strip them of 
this last resource ; but with his selfish inflexibility, veiled in 
smoothest and most amiable tenns, he compelled her to sign. 
The instant he had obtained what he wanted, he seized the 
parchment, snatched up his hat, and mth a smiling bow, 
departed. 
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Thai ntglit Astrclla's secotw! baby was bom.—Klcad. Tlut 
nighl its falhct was spending the hours in tcvciry, — the king 
of his company, the admired of jovial men, the adored of 
pretty women. One of these httcr,— a lady who lud aban- 
doned all the observances of her rank, save a sovereign con- 
tempt for the opinion of those whom she considered bcneatli 
her, condescended to accompany (he chcwlicr Dorfaux to a 
niral breakfast at his coltage-fann ; and on their artiNuhlhcpay 
couple were much discomfited to team the inconvenient inci- 
dent that prevented the mistress of (he house from doing the 
honours, and rcccising them. Jlut they did as well as they 
could without her ; that is, th<^* discussed an excellent repast 
of strawberries and cream, which the town-lady was so obhg- 
• • ' » •' had ever eaten, 

- ■ l not before the 

• . • bedside, kissing 

■ ■ • « • * , and beseeching 

she would take care of her health, 

Not many hours after, the person who had now a right to 

*■*" — ‘••s “w- »•»,- cssion; 

t ■ ' . • . • * ■ • . . s, with 

I • • ' • ■ . • acted 

' • . • ■ , -spateb 

one of the farm boys up to the great house to inform count 
llcnucd how nutters were going on- 
The count was still absent, but his son and daughter 
hastened to their Astrcllx Her delicacy would yet have kept 
them in ignorance of this climax to all that she had been 
suffering so long, in scact; but she was now left no option. 
Tlic wei! meaning nurse met ihcm at the gate, and told all. 
She spared no detail of Doifavii's misconduct; she esen 
^..,. 11 -*,, ..... —•«» — 

. . . face, and hastened to 

■■ ■ ■ the rebuke she saw 

; ■ . s'' ■ « • • uld speak, the nurse 

added : — " Poor young Hung 1 one tus dealt herself her own 
death-blow, through her weakness ; it has killed her infant, 
and it will kill herself. She’s not long for this world, and she 
knows it." 

Olisia raw Cynthio stagger, and turn deadly white. She 
lustily sent the woman for water, that she might gel her frocn 
the room, raying: — *‘\Vc are her dearest friends, you tell u$ 
this too frightfully." 

IM.—O 
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Cynthio wrung his sister’s hand ; turned away ; then came 
back with a look set into stern composure, and said : — *' We 
must see her ; she must see nothing of what we feel. For her 

sake, — for her sake ” His words died away; but the 

look with which his sister met his own, told that he was 
understood. 

The nurse returned, saying that her young mistress had 
heard her friends were come, and begged that they would let 
her see them. 

The brother and sister went to Astrella’s room. 

They found her sitting up in bed, propped by pillows ; with 
a faint flush on her cheek at the joy of seeing them. In the 
arms of a young girl, the nurse’s daughter, was Astrella’s child. 
It stretched out its little hands, and crowed with delight, at 
seeing its friend Cynthio. Olivia stepped forward, took it in 
her arms, and sent the attendant away. The babe would still 
have made advances to be taken by Cyntliio j but his sister 
carried it to the window, and soon contrived to amuse it, and 
engage its attention to herself. 

The mother’s eyes dwelt with serene delight upon her child 
in the arms of her gentle friend Olivia. She signed to Cynthio 
to sit upon the bed’s edge beside her, and stretched forth her 
hand for his. She held it locked in her own, and lay thus half 
reclined, with her gaze fi.\ed upon her child, and her two 
dearest friends, looking wrapped in a content and peace so deep, 
as to seem like happiness, 

For some time no sound, save the innocent cooings and 
murmurs of the little one, broke the stillness in that hushed 
chamber. Each felt the presence of the others a sufficing 
comfort. No need of communion, where mutual sympathy 
was so truly understood, so deeply felt. 

At length the voice of Astrella made itself heard, low, in- 
ward,^ nearly e.\tinct ; but tranquil, — with no inquietude, no 
agitation. 

"Dear friends,’’ she said, “it will be your best solace to 
know that I am happy. Happy in the ceasing of my own 
wcarj' task,— happy in the knowledge that my little Astrella 
will have the same guardian care that sheltered her mother. 
At like infant years, you took me in, a little w.andering star; 
and now, another. Both bereft of a parent’s care; my father 
perished ; hers is dead to her. You will never let her know 
the lack of a father— I feel, I know, you u-ill not.” 

" You know us too well to doubt it;” said the soft voice'of 
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passive and unresisting, sulTcrri her to lead him from the 
cJwmbcr of death, she put AstreUa's child in his arms, hidding 
him icmcm\>cT tint here ’►as a part of htnelf left him to love 
and to chetish ; tliat here sras at once a source of consolation, 
and a bond of union vfilh her who was now in Heaven. And 
Seeing him shed gentle tears over the babe, as he pressed it to 
his heart, she left appealing innocence and helplessness to 
work their own kindly effect upon his losing unselfish nature ; 
while she returned to pay the last sad duties to the remains of 
her friend. 

With the unflinching energy which belongs to women of 
her sweet and gentle, yet steadfast and generous natures, 
Oliria took upon herself the whole of the mournful tasks 
which followed } she spared those she loved, from all tliat she 
could sasc them from, by the ctcrtion of her own courageous 
forethought ; and when her father returned, he found that all 
had been already done, which h»s presence could have 
effected. 

Count Hcnucci warmly seconded his son and daughter in 
their resolve of adopting Astrclla's child ; and supported 
Ihcnt in their resolution to withstand the claims of «s father, 


should he ever think fit (O urge them. 

Tor some lime, there seemed no chance of ihisj but after 


him, at the thought of mctling face to face those whom he 
lad so Cruelly, so basely injured. The count wrote m answer , 
temperately, but decisively declining to gv\e up /tsttella’s 
child. 

The clicvalict ittorted pcicmptonly, Mo\entS> He declared 
tliat nothing should prctint Ins appealing to a tribunal that 
should compel submission to his ItrgMimate plea ; he should 
lay his cause before his friend Orsino, the nirning duke of 
lll>Tia. 

'I’liis name he thought would carry weight , and force the 
count to a compromise. He lehcd upon a passing introduc- 
tion he had once lad to the dukt, and to his own insinuating 
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she raised her cj'cs, the smile shone ihere too, in tliosc largo, 
dark, lustrous orl« of transparent dcnlh. 

"And Toby writes cheerfully, ana happily, docs he?" said 
the prc)' luited gentleman, as he looked up in her face, and 
saw its expression ; “ when docs he talk of coming hack to 
us? He has found Venice attractive. His stay there, this 
time, has been longer than ever." 

Tire young Isdy did not Immctlutcly reply ; her q-cs had 
encountered those of the stranger on horseback, who was 
looking over the fence towards their party. He raisetl his Iiat, 
on pcrccising that slic had observed him, and rode on to the 
pates of the nunsion ; where Ire caused himself to be an- 
nounced as duke Orsino, who te<iucsted an interview witli the 
Count Hcnuccl. 

" t have seen the scncrablc count, if I mistake not, seat^ 
with his family in the grounds said the duke. “Stay, I will 
not give his lordship the pains of coming to the house to 
receive me. I will seek him there myseU." 

The attendant summoned the count’s seneschal, Malvolio, 
who ushered his grace with much ceremonial, to the spot whcfc 
they sat 

l)uke Orsino, with hts natisc urbanity, introduced himself 
to the count, saying he hsd wished to make his actiuaintancc ; 
ami since his lordship (rciyucnicd not the court, he, as the 
younger man, thought fit to wane the privilege of rank, in 
dcfcTcnec to that of age, and come to see him m his retire- 
tnent,— a tciltcment he could no longer wonder at, since he 
saw what inducements there were to us preservation. 

Tlic duke, as he concluded, bent courteously to Cynlhio and 
OJiili; asking if he were mistaken in supposing them the 
count's son and daughter. 

Tlicy made suitaiile replies , and then the duke, taking a 
hand of the child’* into Ins own, led to liie vmiuincs he wislicd 
to mike, regarding lier story 

‘llic liUlc one shrank from the strange gentleman, clinging 
to the bosom of her fnend Cynthio, and the duke, smiling, 
tcmarkttl that she proclaimed her own choice of father and 
protector. 

“Hotfaux lus then made the appeal he threatened!” 
cxdaimcd the count. " But surely your grace will not uphold 
him in his unjust claim." 

The duke replied that he had before felt doubtful of the 
light contended for ; but that smcc what he had beheld of ihe 
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loving protectors of the child, he should be more than ever 
inclined to contest the power of him who seemed inclined to ^ 
exercise it rather in hate than in love ; that their kindliness 
ought to give them a superior authority to that of mere 
kindred ; that he could scarce conceive their affection to have 
less natural force than the tie of an unnatural father ; neverthe- 
less, that being a grave question of right — it must be decided 
by law, and not by private judgment, if the chevalier still 
persisted in maintaining his claim. 

With some farther expressions of his personal sympathy and 
interest, the duke took his leave; entreating that the count 
would permit him to improve an acquaintance, so happily to 
himself commenced. 

The count replied with the warmth which this gracious 
advance demanded, and they parted, mutually pleased. 

More than pleased was Orsino. Enchanted, enamoured, with 
the rare beauty of Olivia, he could think of nothing, dream of 
nothing, but her, her alone. But as yet he hazarded no avowal 
of his admiration. For the present he contented himself with 
visiting the family, and forwarding their wishes as much as 
lay in his power relative to the trial of the cause which soon 
commenced between them and the chevalier. He contrived 
that it should be protracted, and judgment deferred, as long 
as might be; trusting that these silent attentions might win 
him a way to her liking, ere he risked a declaration of his 
sentiments. 

It was hoped that the delay of the law's decision would 
tire out Dorfaux’s patience, and exhaust his means, so that he 
should be compelled into yielding. It effected the two former ; 
but when he found himself baffled, he took a resolution to 
have revenge, since he could not obtain profit. 

His drained resources forced him to fly the country, and he 
determined to steal away his child, and carry her with him, as 
the most stinging cruelty he could inflict upon those who had 
defeated him. 

He laid his plans well. He watched his opportunity. Flis 
knowledge of Casa Benucci enabled him to take his measures 
securely, and surely. One evening he got into the house ; lay 
in wait ; watched Olivia, her father, and brother, go out for a 
ride on horeeback ; knew that the child had just been put to 
bed ; contrived to elude the vigilance of the nurse ; took it 
from its cradle ; made free with one of the count's horses, and 
rode away at full gallop. He was seen by one of the servants, 
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"Is he goodnatured? Hath hewU enough to be ihat?" 
asVctl she, “ Many a man may be pasdoned foJly, if he liavc 
but so much inkling of sense as to let goodnature shine 
through it.” 

•‘tVell, he's what often passes for good-natured. He's a 
doughy loaf without any crust And a Joaf without its top 
crust, — its first letter, — is oaf.” 

“And those three letters sum hts character? Sir Toby 
told me he was a monstrous cater of roast beef; and that’s 
the staple of character, as Vve heard, where he comes from.” 

“tVas that what sir Toby was tcUing thee, when T saw 
him whisper thee, in the boT-tree, t’other day?” asked the 
clown. 

“None of Iby rogue’s questions, master Feste; thcy'JJ get 
but scant answers from me, 1 promtse thee;” said Maria, 
turning away with a laugh, and a reddened cheek 

" 3 did but ask, for the sake of knowrrtg wlut could be the 
parley that made a chuck under the chin meet commentary 
ar}d adjunct returned he. 

“ Be gone about thy business, ~tf thou hast aught of bus!* 
ness, bwidc idling and trifling, " she said, whisking away 
from him, and darting upstairs to her lady’s room. 

Sir Toby, whose jonal habits nothing could restrain, and 
upon whose boisterous hilarity the society of his gentle nieec 
and sick nephew acted as a restraint, pare them less and less 
of bis company ; and assodated almost wholly with Maria, 
F.ibian, and J'este, whose gayer spirits assimilated better with 
Ills tastes. 

While Olivia and Cyntbio sal quietly enjoying a book, or 
music, in the saloon together, sir Toby would be luxuriating 
in a cool stoop of wine m the buttery -bar; or discussing a 
bowl of Ipocras in the orchard, while Feste trolled him a 
merry song ; ever chatting, bantering, toying, drinking, joking, 
or singing. 

“Give me more of that pickle-hemng. I’m athirst like the 
salt sea sand, which never tires of sucking m,” he would say. 

“Pickje-hernng ! Hoir shall that mend your drouth?" 
exclaimed hfaiia. 

“ iVTiat, wench ? Doth it not provoke drinking, — and is 
not drink a quencher of thirst?" 

“Tls but a satisfaction once removed;*' said Feste; “and 
happy is he that hath salisfacljon so near at hand. 
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Cxvourite airj breathing it, soft-toned and musical, in her 
sweet voice. She could not bear to quit him now for an 
instant ; although she did not yet allow herself to own her 
fear that there was danger; she could not, would not, liclieii'c 
that he was so ill,'-dying. He looted so fair, so young, it 
seemed impossible that he had lit cd out his life ; that he bad 
reached the end of his existence. Hut involuntarily she felt 
lliat she must husband her time with him, that she must 
treasure up escry moment, for that they should not be long 
together. She grew miserly of each instant spent by bis side, 
and Jealous of each second that look her away. 

Thc duke Orsmo came one morning as was his frequent 
wont ; but he saw that in the sitting-room they usually occu- 
pied, and into which he was shown, the brother and sister sat 
no longer, hlahtilio, with his grave face, and stilted manner, 
was explaining to his grace how it was that the countess 
Olivia, in order to spare her brother the fatigue of descending 
a flight of stairs, had had the couch disposed for him in her 
own apartment, when Maria glided into the room, like the 
reflection of the sun in a looking-glass, flitting upon a wall, 
and said that her lady prayed the duke to excuse her from 
receiving him that morning, as she was in close attendance 
upon her brother. Orsino sent a mcswge of courteous lym- 
l»thy in return, saying tlut he would not detain her, but that 
he trusted she would indulge him with an interview, were it 
but for one moment, as he could not return, without a word 
of assurance from her own lips, respecting the condition of 
her brother. The duke awaited with a beating heart, the 
answer to his message. The door of the apartment op«ied, 
and to his disappointment he beheld Feste. 

Good fellow, I had hoped to have seen thy mistress ; srill 
she not accord me an instant, will she not come, think you ? " 

** She is coming, my lord ; ” relied the clown. “ 1 announce 
the presence of my mistress, as the dial’s gnomon shadows 
forth the blaze of noon.” 

\STien the young countess entered, she made the duke a 
graceful apology for having at first declined seeing him; but 
owned that her brother’s slate was now so precarious as to 
make her unwilling to leave hu side for howeier short a space 
of time. 

The duke’s manner of expressing his sympathy with her 
anxiety, was so warm, so paz^cular, that Olivia, for the first 
time perceit^ his altachmeot for herself. The embarrass- 
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favourite air; breathing it, aoft toned and musical, in her 
sweet voice. She could not bear lo quit him now for an 
instant; although she did not yet allow herself to own her 
fear that there was danger; she could not, would not, believe 
that he was so ill,— dying, lie looked so fair, so young, it 
seemed impossible that he had lived out his life; that he liad 
reached the end of his existence. But involuntarily she fdl 
tliat she must husband her time with him, that she must 
treasure up every moment, for that they should not be long 
together. She grew miserly of each instant spent by his side, 
and jealous of each second that took her awaj*. 

The duke Otsino came one morning as was his frequent 
wont ; but he saw that in the sitting-room they usually occu- 
pied, and into which he was shown, the brother and sister sal 
no longer. MalvoUo, with his pave face, and stilted manner, 
vras cxjilaining to his grace how it was that the countess 
Olisna, m order to spare her broihcr the fatigue of descending 
a flight of stairs, had had the couch disposed for him in her 
own apartment, when Maria glided into the room, like the 
reflection of the sun in a looking-glass, flitting upon a wall, 
and said that her Udy prayed the duke to excuse her from 
receiving him that morning, as she was in close attendance 
upon her brother. Orsino sent a message of courteous sym- 
pathy in return, saying that he would not detain her, but that 
he trusted she would indulge him with an imemew, were it 
but for one moment, as he could not ntorn, without a word 
of assurance from her own lips, respecting the condition of 
her broihcr. The duke awail^ with a beating heart, the 
answer to his message. The door of the apartment opened, 
and to his disappointment he beheld Fesie. 

"Good fellow, I had hoped to have seen Ihy mistress; will 
she not accord me an instant, will she not come, think you ? ” 

" She is coming, my lord ; " replied the clown. " 1 announce 
the presence of my mistress, as the dial's gnomon shadows 
forth the blaze of noon.” 

IVTien the young countess entered, she made the duke a 
graceful apoli^ for having at first declined seeing him ; but 
owned that her brother's sutc was now so precarious as to 
make her unwilling to lease bis side for howercr short a space 
of time. 

The duke’s manner of expressmg his sympathy wiib her 
^tiy, was so warm, so particalaf, that Olivia, for the first 
lime perceived his attachment for hmelf. The embarrass- 
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As he continued to speak she looked up ; and once more 
her eyes met his with smiling, happy, open, fullness of regard. 

" And it is in the thought that my heart is engaged m this 
suit, that you urge it? 1 might have known that my Cynibio’s 
sole thought would have been for his sister, — for her happi- 
ness, abos-e all. Dear hroth^, know that my happiness is to 
remain with you; I seek no other love than yours; I love 
none Ollier than my Cynlhio, my brother.” 

"But can it be that Orsino's fine qualities, his many 
excellences, have failed in inspiring a yet more powerful 
alTcction? I know my Olivia's love for her brother — as 
genuine, as devoted, as noble a love as ever dwelt in the heart 
of sister; — but has no tenderer feehng touched that gentle 
heart? May it not unconsciously have yielded to the worth 
and manly beauty of Orsino ?” 

" Not a whit ; " and she looked vtiih so clear, so transparent 
a truth, into her brother’s face as she spoke, ilui he could not 
but give CTcdence to the entire sincerity of her smiling words. 
“To till thee sooth, my Cynthio,— and now, remember, I am 
confessing in all honesty of avowal to my guardian brother,— -to 
tell thee the very inmost of my heart, 2 will own that it is not 
such a favour as Orstno's (hat could win my wayward fancy. 
You speak of his manly beauty. To please my fastidious taste, 
there must be a delicacy, a grace, a subduing gentleness and 
sweetness, in the youth 1 could love, which I do not find in 
my lord duke. 1 could describe to thee precisely the sort of 
being, to whom, mclhmks, J could give my whole heart, were 
h not that instead of painting thee a picture, thou wouldst say 
1 but held up a mirror before thee." 

"A sorry image, sfster mine;” he said with his own sad, 
sweet smile; "what should so weakly, so effeminate-framed, so 
baby faced a being as I, present, to win the liking of such 
a woman as my Olivia? Nay, nay, thy partiality would make 
me believe impossibiUlics. Thou wouldst as soon fall in love 
wiih a girl, as with such a girlish-looking youth as thy 
Cynthio.^’ 

“ Could a girl look like the glorious creature I see before 
me," Olivia said, with enthusiasm, as she gazed upon her 
Iwlovcd young brother, and thought of all the noble qualities, 
the high heart and mind that were enshrined within that 
delicate face and slender form, " I should sooner be bc- 
wiicLcd into losing my heart to such a semblance, than to the 
subsiantial proportions, and giant bulk of my lord duke. His 
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■\Vith one more perplexed look about him, be suddenly 
shouted aloud. The sound seemed dulled and deadened, by the 
damp frozen air, and the curtained canopy of overhanging 
trees. It seemed as though it could not penetrate through 
the sullen atmosphere, or make its way beyond the dense 
enclosure of fir-trunks. His voice, like himself, seemed pent 
and shut in, within the confines of this dreary wood-prison. 
Yet once again he shouted— once again sent forth an appeal- 
ing cry for aid — if it might be that human aid was near. 
And then, — amid the gloom and silence, — there came an 
answering sound, — a cry high-pitched, but dulled by distance, 
and by seeming lack of power in the shoutcr. 

The man turned his steps in the direction of the response 
he had heard, calling loudly and lustily himself, as he made 
towards the sound. It was repeated ; and evidently drew 
nearer. Just then, he perceived that he emerged from amotij 
the thickest of the trees, into a more open space, a sor 
of track, or cleared pathway, le.ading through the forest. 

Along this track, he could now see, coming towards him, i 
small dark figure, muffled in fur. It looked like a blacl 
bundle, more than a human being; the head was cnvelopec 
in a dark sheep-skin cap, that fitted so closely round the face 
as to show only a circular nucleus contoining eyes, nose, ant 
mouth ; the body was wrapped in a cloak of the like sombre 
\ w'ooJIy wear; and the lower limbs were encased in thicJ 
leggings and boots of the same. Excepting that the head anc 
shoulders were plentifully besprent with flakes of snow, anc 
the small patch of face that was to be seen, looked brigh 
and rosy, the whole seemed a moving mass, or ball, of coarse 
dark, fur^’ stuff. But the rosy patch looked cheerily; th( 
dark leggings stumped along ivith an alert, assured step ; anc 
it was evident that from this small muffled individual ctimt 
the liigh-pitched cry that had answered the man’s call for help 
The childish voice piped shrill and chirping, and carried will 
it an inexpressible sound of hope .and encour.agement. Then 
w.as a look of resolution, of indomptable will, about this little 
creature, that inspired an irresistible feeling of reliance anc 
security. She looked as if nothing would turn her from a pur 
pose on which she had set her mind ; as if her determinatior 
would surely win her purpose ; and as if whatever purpose she 
made her aim, it would as certainly be a right one, as a pur- 
sued and attained one. 

Somethint» of this imnrpssinn woe rf>lt tho mon V,m 
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look and voice, as he hastened to meet the child, saying:— 
*' Well met, little one 1 You are come to me in happy time, to 
direct me how I may best get out of this confounded wood. 
Be my puldc. You doubtless know every tree, esety winding 
of the forest-path. You live hereabouts?" 

" I am a stranger in these parts the child answered. " I 
came from the capital I live in Kief — that is, I did live 
there — I am going to find a home with my father." 

“ And where is your father?" smd the man. 

“The)' banished him— -he’s in exile — 1 am going to him;'* 
she replied, 

"Going to himt Do you know how fat it is to the froien 
regions whither culprits arc banished, little one?" asked the 
man, 

“ Yes ; I know it Is a long way off — but I have managed to 
come nearly a fourth of my journey, and I shall get through 
the test, ncs'cr fear,” 

"•Ncs’cr fear'l But don’t you fear? It’s a fearful way, 
and a fearful place when you get there." 

" I know it is ; but if it's bad for me, it's bad for my father 
—and it will make the place better for him if he have his little 
ratilitu with him, to help him bear its fearfulness.” 

"lam not speaking of what it is to him ; it would be more 
tolerable to him, I dare say, with his child to keep him com- 
pany there ; taut what I mean is, that it will be a terrible place 
for you— you don't know its horrors." 

" Oh yes I do ; they told me of them when he was banished ; 
they tried to prevent my going after him ; but I got away ; I 
made my escape— I crept out of the house — I watched my 
opportunity — I managed to get past the sentinels at the city- 
ptes — 1 lave made my way on, by little and little, and 1 have 
got over a fourth of the distance. I shall reach there, never 
fear." And she nodded with an assured air, as she repeated 
the last words. 

The nun shook his head. "You don’t know the place you 
are so eager to reach, my little miud;” he said. 

'* I dare say it's very dreadful , but howes’er bad it may be, 
iiome is worse now, — without my Ctther.’* 

" And who is jour father?" said the man. 

The child was just about to answer in her prompt, straight- 
forwani way ; but she caught the earnest, scrutinizing look, of 
the ttrangcr, as his eye rested upon her, wliile he asked the 
tjucstion. She chcckw herself, and said. — “Didn’t ^ou say 
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thing was kept ; and taking the lead in all useful and active 
proceedings. 

She still kept the poor stranger under her immediate pro- 
tection; — under h« wing, as it were; prodding for his 


the snow out of it, before she replaced it ; hovering about 
him, and perpetually pa)*ing h>in one or other of those little 
fondling attentions, half cherishing, half deferential, which 
rurk the conduct of a child towards an indulgent parent. 
They seemed greatly to touch and interest the man, e\-en 


grown man, tickled him immensely. He had partaken of the 
coarse fare set before him, and had once more drawn towiuds 
the fire, when the little girl, sitting on a low stool by his side, 
took one of his hands between both hers, and began chafing 
it, saying For all jou have eaten, you are still cold; let 
me rub your fingers for you; I’M soon gel warmth into them, 
ni engage." 

“You take caccllent care of me, my hiilc protectress. I 
am sure I ought to be very much obliged to you. You arc as 
good as a little mother to me. What makes you take such a 
fancy to a poor fellow, for whom you have done so much, and 
who has been able to do notWng for you ? ” 

" 'rial's the very reason, pcilapv, we generally lake a liking 
to those whom wc have been able to help,” answered she. 
“ Hut, I think, the principal thing lliat makes me like you, is, 
th-il you told me you lud a liUlc girl about my age, and it 
males me think of my own Cither, when 1 am doing what I 
can for hers." 

"You long to see your father very much, then?" said the 
man 

Ihc child did not answer, Imt she bent her head mote 
clKcly ti\cr the hand she was chafing, and the man could feel, 
aher a moment or two, a few warm drops fall upon it She 
imishni them off, howeser; saying softly, yet as if she were 
to steady her voice : — Crying’s of no use ! How 
' sometimes, when 1 
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“ What a curious ring you have upon this finger. It’s some- 
thing like one that my father used to wear. But his was an 
emerald ; and this is, of course, a bit of green glass. Still, it’s 
very pretty, — it looks almost as well. Indeed, it’s larger ; and 
here are some curious characters engraved upon it. Who gave 
it you ? ” 

“ It was my father’s ; ” said the man. 

“ Then, of course, not in the worst poverty could you part 
with it ; ” said she. “ That would make it precious to you, 
though it were of less worth than it is. It is a false stone, 
isn’t it?” 

"Having passed from father to son, for many generations, 
and from my own father’s hands into mine, it possesses a value 
for me beyond the most priceless gem ; ” answered he. 

" And it really is pretty in itself,” said the child, “ and very 
curious. These characters are like those I have heard my 
father describe upon the Imperial signet ; he said his own ring 
was verj' like the emperor’s, only smaller, and quite plain. 
Yours is about the size, — and with just such characters. 
Perhaps it was made in imitation ; but though it’s an imitation 
jewel, it’s very bright and pretty. It’s just as good as if it 
were real.” 

" Just ; ” said the man. " I’m quite satisfied with it. The 
emperor’s own signet-ring couldn’t content me better.” 

“ Ah, but it would me ; ” said the child. " If I had that. I’d 
soon use it to some purpose. I’d affix it to the deed which 
should repeal my father’s sentence of banishment.” 

She turned the ring round and round upon the man’s finger, 
as his hand still lay in hers ; sighed thoughtfully ; then looked 
up towards the still-falling snow out-of-doors, saying ; — " But I 
am dreaming of what I should like to happen, when I ought to 
be working at what I can do ; there is no hope of my father’s 
rec.all from exile, though there is good hope of my joining 
him in his banishment. We stay too long. Come, let us be 
going.” 

" The afternoon is set in for a continued fall of snow ; ” 
said the peasant-woman. “ Best not to venture into the forest 
now. Nightfall will overtake you before you can reach the 
village on the other side of the wood. Abide another night 
here ; and set out to-morrow early, with the morning before 
you. You will be all the better for the rest — you will proceed 
the faster on your journey, afterwards, depend on’t.” 

“ But even if you are so kind as to let me sleep here again. 
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“The very place where my daughter is;” exclaimed 
Paulina’s friend. 

“ That would do exactly for us ! ” said she. 

“As the equipage is going empty to Igorhof, I wonder 
whether these people would allow us to ride in it ; " said the 
man. “ I can but ask them. I’ll tell them I’m not so poor as 
I seem ; and that if they’ll trust my word, I’ll pay them for 
their courtesy when we arrive at Igorhof, where I have friends 
and money.” 

“ But is that true? ” asked the child. 

“ Perfectly true ; ” answered the man. 

“ We can but try, then ; ” said Paulina. “ It would help us 
on our way delightfully. But I’m afraid they won’t believe 
such shabbily-dressed people as you and I ; and perhaps they’ll 
object to our riding in the fine coach, lest we should soil it, 
and they get into disgrace with their master. Still, we can but 
try. After all, if they refuse, we are but where we were.” 

“To be sure;” said the man. “Besides, I can offer them 
my ring as a pledge for the money I promise them, until we 
reach Igorhof.” 

“ But as it’s a false stone, they won’t care to take it ; " said 
the child. “ And if they believe it real, and accept it for such, 
that would be deceiving them.” 

“Never mind, I can but try ; ” repeated the man. 

“ Well, you can try if they’ll take it, when you have owned 
it to be false ; but tell the truth. Better walk on as well as we 
can, than get a ride by a deception. My father wouldn’t like 
it ; I shouldn’t like it. Mind you tell the truth.” 

“Never fear; I’ll say nothing but the truth, — the exact 
truth;” said the man, as he advanced towards one of the 
attendants, to parley with him. 

Paulina could not hear exactly what passed between them ; 
but she saw the stranger show the groom his ring, — she saw 
that there was an explanation — a request made — and, at length, 
acquiescence given. 

The man returned to her side. " He has consented;” said 
he ; “and has undertaken for his fellows to agree that we shall 
occupy the empty carriage as far as Igorhof.” 

“That will be charming!” exclaimed the child. “I hope 
they’ll not be long before they set out.” 

“Well done, e.agcrness!” exclaimed the man. “But you 
forget tliat I've fasted since day-break, and I must have some- 
thing to cat. I’ll go into the house, and see what’s to begot,” 
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“Well, be quick;" said Paolina. “Youcanbrinsoulyout 
ration, and eat it here, ready to start, the tnomcni the sledge 
it ready.” 

“ Won't you come in, and have some too ? " asked the man. 
“You must be hungr)’." 

“Yes, I’m hungry; but I don’t want to come into the 
house; il'U only lake up lime. You can brinp me out some- 
thing to cat, here. Stay," she added, “ take this ; perhaps they 
won’t give you any food for clarity ; sometimes they're very good- 
natuTcd, but sometimes I’ve found the people at inns very larsh 
and grudging. If so, (heyll make yoa pay for what you want— 
and I suppose jou’ve no mone)'. I, luckily, base enough to 
sen-e us both. See here,” 

Tlie child showed a handsome embroidered purse; and when 
the man expressed surprise at seeing such a thing in her 
jWJSSGSsion, she told him that very fortunately her father had 
given her this purse full of gold for a plaything one day ; tlat 
she had rattled it, and emptied the coin in and out u^n the 
floor, and amused herself with it os tong as she hked ; that it 
Ittd been thrown by, a forgotten toy, until the day when she 
left her father's bouse, to follow him into exile, when the purse 
lad l>cen discovered and thankfully brought with her, as a 
provision for her journey. 

“ Will not your father be displeased that you should squander 
jour money on a stranger? "said the man, as she held out one 
of the coins towards him. 

“ My father lias alwaj's taught me, that ilic best use I can 
make of money is to bestow n on those who need it; and 
though jou say )ou arc not so poor asyou seem, and can com- 
mand money when jou get to Igotliof, yet you need it now, 
for present foot! , so here it is , take it." 

“ 1 must know mote of your father said the man, hastily, 
“lie must be worthy himself, totgach his daughter so worthily. 
What is bis name?” 

The child looked steadily into the man's face : — *’ I must 
know more of you," she said, “before I trust you with my 
father’s name. He has already been undone by too generous 
trusting of those who proved themselves traitors." 

“Ttaiiorsl" exclaimed the roan. 

" Ihan’t be hurt,— or offended shesaid quietly avelv. 
'* I don’t say you arc a traitor ; I only say I don’t , 
of you to trust you with my faihws sccrcts.r 
yoursdf to be no traitor, it'« of little consequ^ • 
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you called so ; but since you are not called so, and since you 
would have me believe that you means us kindly instead 
of treacherously, you will rather approve than blame me for 
being strictly careful of my father’s safety.” 

“ Well pleaded, little one ; quite right ; ” said the man. " It 
is curious how often I’ve been constrained to own you’re ‘quite 
right,’ since we have met” 

“ I don’t know whether it isn’t more honourable to be able 
to own another in the right, than to be in the right ourselves;” 
said Paulina, with her usual grave look ; but more reflectively 
than usual. Her gravity was generally that of earnestness and 
eagerness of conviction, with the desire to impress upon those 
she spoke to, the truth of what she uttered. 

By the time the two wanderers had partaken of some refresh- 
ment, the equipage and retinue were prepared to start. The 
man helped the little girl into the luxurious coach, took his 
place beside her, and the next instant, they were off at a smart 
pace. As the sledged carriage glided smoothly over the 
frozen snow, and the dark objects that skirted the way seemed 
to be flying past, and the road to be melting before them, — as 
she felt herself borne swiftly and easily along, Paulina could 
have believed herself in some pleasant dream, so delicious, so 
wondrous, did it .all appear. She sat breathless, fixed, and 
perfectly upright; unable as yet to yield herself to the full 
luxury of her position, in the bewilderment of its novelty. 

The man, noticing her constrained attitude, and state of 
excitement, asked her if she would not like to lean back among 
the cushions, and enjoy in perfection the warm, soft, snugness 
and ease, of this fairy car. 

“Presently;” she said. “I can hardly yet make myself 
believe that it is all real ; that I am actually flying on thus, 
speedily, and delightfully, instead of toiling along on foot. It 
is like magic. It must lae a fairy car, as you call it.” 

“Nay, ’twas your own word;” said the man. “But, in 
truth, it does seem a m.arvellously well-contrived sort of aflair, 
this sledge coach. See here, what commodious pouches in the 
side ! ^Vell stored, I dare swe.ar, with comforts of all kinds. 
Ay, here is a shawl for the throat ; and here, a flask of some 
kind of good liquor. Neither exterior nor interior solace is 
neglected, I perceive, in this fairy car. Truly, the owner 
must he a fellow of some taste and ingenuity to provide tlius 
for his accommodation in travelling.” 

“ The credit of the arrangements may perhaps be said to 
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bchng rather to his coach naler, or his scryanls, liun to him- 
self;" said 1 ’aulin.a. "Hut at any rate, I should think he 
would not he best pleased to sec Ws prirate comforts peered 


some ot ttic Contents ui me iiasK, uy means of a siiiaii suier 
cup, which he found in the {touch with it. 

“I dare say, he wouldn’t be scry angrj* with roe, — I dare 
s-ay he and I shouldn't quarrel aliout it, c\en were I c\cr to 
meet him face to face; which, by-lhcby, is one of the most 
improUnhlc things in the world;** said the man. “How 
should a poor fellow like me, come across a rich great lord, 
such as the master of this equipage roust needs be?** he 
added. 

“ Vou say you are not so poor as jou seem ; ” said the ch/U 

a uietly, “Who knows? I'crhaps you may meet htm some 
SY ot other." 

"Not hkely ; " returned the man. 

“At any rate, jou ought to behave m such a way, dial, 
whether you meet him or no, you shouldn’t fkxl afraid to do 
so;" said the child. 

“ Kow do you mean ? ” returned the man 
“I mean tJut when )0u ha»c been allowed to ride in Im 
coacli, when you hare been suffered to enter it noiwithstand- 
,■ *1 ^ V- 'Sould be cartful that your 

* ■ ■ . . • • and certainly, taking the 

i ■■ 1 ■ • • and drink hts wine, is not 

■ , ; , , ■ ' • • you wish 10 he worthy the 

pnwiegc accordeti to you, — if you wish to show yourseff 
grateful, — if you wish to be not aslumt-d to lixjk him in the 
ficc, should you Cl Cl chance to meet the owner of this caich, 
I would adiisc you to forbear taking such unseemly freedoms 
with bis property ” 

“ Bv Joic, you arc right again, Imlc one ' ’’ etrbmicd the 
man, laughing. “ Tliough you do rate me so sh.irp!) , and in a 
style 1 am littJo accustom^ to, yet I confess you liaic reason 
in wlat you say." 

“Vou think so?" 

“Yes, I say sa" 

‘‘Tlicn show that you mean what you say, by following my 
aihicc. l.e.t the things alone; Tale off the shawl , put latk 
the flask and cup. Vou won’t wish for the wine wh^n you 
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"Rccauseyou have taiher a nice face jounclf;" she said; 
and children arc apt to take after their fathers." 

“ Rather a nice face I ” echoed the man, still laughing; "is 
that all the praise >ou can find for me ? I assure you, I aro 
accounted p.issing handsome; nay, I have been (old a thou- 
sand limes tlial I am the handsomest man in all my— -in all 
these dominions " 

Paulina looked him straight in the face, »ith a serious, con- 
sidering air, and tlicn said:— "No, not handsome; good- 
looking, pleasant, — serj* good-natur^, — but not handsome. 
^’ouf nose is too little, — >ou^e got a wart upon your eyeL-d, — 
and one of your teeth rather sticks out. They were flattermg 
you. But it’s a nice face ; I like it." 

“ I’m glad of that, hovrerer said the man. "After all, I 
shouldn’t be surprised but you're right about those people 
being flatterers, who tried to persuade me I was haadsoce.” 

"Absurd I " said Paulina. 

" Tlio liandsomest man in all Russia— the handsomest naa 
of my time— they have actually said, over and over tpa I" 

" Ridiculous!'’ esebimed she. "And iiDpuds.etf 
were either joking,— bughing at you in their sleeve,— crtrjmg 
to wlicedlc you." 

"I shouldn't wonder;" said the man, dnly. 

"r.iihcT way, an insult I wonder you dial reset t. 
Ytt you were wiser to let « pass. Only, of course, yoc diftrt 
bcVioc them." 

"Humph;" responded the cun b tie tsne cf ere wio 
liaU assents, lalf feels posed. "But here we are a-* L^cricl,'* 
he added, as the sledge drew up at the gates cf a b-Te naa- 
slon but indistinctly seen, now, tt-xcch the crey nrilgar cf a 
Russian csening. 

“ You are getting out here ’ sax! ex rr-lrL “ Eire foe 
much farther to go, before yea reach tie ?iaee where your 
daughter is ? " 

" No ; Yis dose by. Give ce veer irai .irie cne,-" uui 
the man, as she stepped out cf tie s’sl'i arar , “ 'ta cy 
turn to guide you, now ' 

He led her on, — she codd ccr see emcriy w-jtc, by reason 
c\ the deej^ing da.'kseu . ha: r j-srsd a her, 2S , 
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inj; them over, when his hand was arrested hy Paulina’s 
exclaiminf; : — “How can yoti? Don’t you know it is dis- 
honourable to peer into papers that belong to others? " 

“ Humph 1 You keep a strict eye upon me, rny little 
guardian. You dory’t like some of my wa>-s ? You s^u'd so, 
Just now, you know.' Tins b one of my doings, I suppose, 
that you don’t approsc of?” 

“ It Is said Paulina. 

“ And the others, pny ? Wlrat may they be ? ” he rejoined, 
“ 1 didn’t like your metldling with the articles in the sledge- 
pockets ; 1 didn’t like your creeping into this house without 
announcing j-ourscU ; 1 don’t hkc your fingering those papers, 
and prj ing into them, without leave. It makes me sometimes 
suspect — in spite of your miserable condition, which made me 
pity jou at first— and in spite of your face, that made me like 
you, and think j ou an honest man, — that you arc, after all,—” 
" IVell ? ” said the man. 

“That you arc,— —in short, tliat you are —— ” 

“ Well ; what ? ” smiled the man. 

“AthlcH“ 

The man was still laughing at this uncompromising reply, 
when the door of the ap.atlmcnt opened, and a little girl 
entered. She was \cr)' joung, but there was such case, grace, 


spoke her exalted rank, even more unmistakably tlian the costly 
apparel she wore. Tlierc was a noble frankness that looked 
out of her cj-cs, a pure serenity and candour that dwelt upon 
her clear brows, which adorned and disunguishcd her far mote 
than the rich furs and ^cwcl-chsped NcUct, that formed her 
attire. Her look proclaimed her a right royalchild Honour 
and nvijesty sat enthroned on lint fair young face, in the 
midst of all its transivatcnt innocence. She looked the fit 
descendant of an imperial race. 

As she adsanced into the room, she gared with a quiet 
wonder at the two strange figures there, but looking more 
intently at the man, — whose coarse, rude garments at first 
presented her recogniiing him, — she sprang forward, and 
threw herself into his arms, exclaiming Father 1 dear 
father I" 

He embraced her fondly in return , and for a few moments 
they were wholly engrossed with each other. Presently, he 
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urned to where Paulina stood in mute astonishment at this 
cene, and said : — " But I must not forget my little preserver. 
Thank her, Hermione. I owe her my life. She helped me 
3 Ut of that confounded wood, where I might have wandered 
an till now, — or perished, starving of^ cold and hunger ; she 
saved me from the snow-sleep, in which I might have been 
frozen to death. She guided me through all these mortal 
dangers; to say nothing of her keeping guard upon my 
morals, as well as my perils.” 

He was laughing heartily as he concluded ; but Paulina 
never altered from the serious look with which she regarded 
him. She kept her eyes steadily upon his face, with the grave, 
enquiring scrutiny with which from time to time she had 
oh.scrvcd him, ever since she had had doubts of his being 
the j)Oor destitute creature he had seemed at first. 

" Well, little one, have you made up your mind yet about 
me ? ” he said. “ Are your notions as to what my vocation 
may be, still of tire same favourable nature as yoti hinted — 
nay, told me plump, — ^jusl now?” 

“ I have heard of robbers going out prowling in poor 
shabby clothes, and having a rich home, with plenty of 
hixuries to come to;" .she said, with her composed, straight- 
forw.ard way; "so you may still be what I took you for, — a 
thief. But .somehow I don’t think you are, now.” 

" And pray what may have altered your opinion ? " said he. 
- “Your daughter;” slie replied. "Since 1 have seen her, 
I think you must be an honest man ; an honourable man, a 
gentleman, — for alt you arc meanly dressed. I’crhajis that may 
h.ave been from some chance — some accident ; and that you 
are, in fad, some great lord.” 

"Welt done! Well aimed!” he exclaimed. "Come,” 
added he, “ I’ll make a bargain with you. If you'll tell me 
your father’s name, I'll tell you who I am.” 

“As I believe you to he honourable, and that therefore 
my trusting you will not injure him,” she said, keeping her 
eyes fixed ujson his face, “ I will tell you his name. It is 
Vladimir Betzkoi.” 

'The man’s brow darkened for an instant; it contracted 
into a frown. But after the pause of a few seconds, it cleared, 
and he muttered : — “I will not believe it ; he must have been 
calumniated. His child’s artlass .speeches and conduct bear 
incontcst.ablc proof that he must he a man of worth and 
probity; I will rather credit their involuntary testimony, than 
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those hostile alle^tlons. At all events, I will have it looVed 
to." Tlicn he added aloud* — “You did me no less than 
justice, little one, in {>eHc\ins me a man of honour. So fir 
from lictrayin^ a child's innocent confidence, and sufTerinp it 
to prejudice her father, I will do what I can to make it the 
means of aiding hint Knw that you base trusted me with 
his name, I will use all my power to base his case enquired 
into, tlul if wrong lus been stone, it may be rcdfcsscd-’’ 

“You will interest your friends I you will use your influence 
with them to base mj father’s case properly represented to the 
emperor I you will do what you can for us ! " exclaimed little 
Paulina, her eyes sparkling with joy, and fixed eagerly and 
hopefully upon the man's face. He nodded, with his usstsl 
amused manner, when he looked at her, and talked with her ; 
and she went on*. — “I remember; you said you knew the 
master of this house. He must l>c a rich man — a powerful 
lord— you will interest him? You will speak to him in my 
father’s behalf?" 

Again the man nodded; and again Paulina went eagerly 
on t— "Mind you speak earnestly ; or stay, if you will let me 
speak to him, I will tell him, I will explain, 1 will make him 
understand and feel, how auelly my father lias been wronged; 
how deeply he has cs'cr been attached to his sosexeign’s cause 
and person; how faithful, how loyal, how desoted he isl 
Will you let me sec your friend, and tell him all this myTtclf, 
that he may the better represent it to the emperor, and plead 
our cause? The master of the house ’ PcrKips he’s at home 
now ! Come, let us go to him at once !" she exclaimed, start- 
ing up, sciiing the man’s arm, and pressing it l*clwcen both 
hers, in her eagerness. 

“Softly, softly, little one.” answered he, smiling; “you 
forget how tired I am with my wandenngs; you in your 
loving zeal for your father, feel no fatigue, need no rest, care 
for neither food nor dnnk , but I own I'm worn out ; I must 
h.*ivc some of all these, before I can stir a step m any matter, 
—even in lh.nt which my httlc presers'cr has so much at heart, 
an'* ’ T * ' . ■ • ■ • ' — - — -r r— »•— ^-Vc.” 

■ 1 ■ ■ ■ • ' ’ • • . le concern 

fo! 
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proceeding to bustle about, as she had done at / ^ * 

hut, lifting his cap from his head, drawing his g! ’ 
liands, and helping him off srith h» cloak. 
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His daughter joined her in her ministry, Vi th her own quiet, 
gentle, yet decided manner ; a graceful, dignified, self-posses- 
sion marking her air, in all she did. She moved, less with the 
vivacity of a child of her age, than with the elegance and staid 
composure of a woman grown. There was not a particle of 
stiffness in her bearing ; but there was a remarkable placidity, 
and repose, in face, person, and gesture. She was, for the 
most part, sparing in speech ; and had, throughout this scene, 
offered no word of her own upon what passed, though her 
countenance had more than once expressed surprise, with con- 
stant interest. She had stood by her father’s side, the whole 
time, with one arm upon his shoulder, as he sat; while he held 
her in one of his, passed round her waist. 

“ You have fasted, then ? — you have been delayed on your 
journey? — some accident? — these clothes?" she now said, in 
her tender voice ; full of affectionate interest, though so gentle 
and low." “De.ar father, tell me what has happened. But 
first you must need refreshment ; I will give orders that some 
be brought hither, that you may not have to leave this couch ; 
you know you like to have a snug little meal in your Her- 
mione's room. They shall bring supper here.” 

“Ay, let it be so;” he answered. “And Hermione,” he 
went on, beckoning her to lean down and listen to something 
that he whispered in her ear, in addition. She looked in his face 
with a smile of amusement reflected from his own, as he con- 
cluded; and then glided swiftly from the room to give her 
orders. 

“Your hands are very different now, from the poor, numbed, 
froren things, they were in the forest liut ; ” said little Paulina, 
ns she laid one of hers on the back of his ; “ they are in a nice 
glow, arn’t they.” 

“ Ay, but my feet are not so warm ; they are very cold, — 
cold as stone ; ” said the man. 

“That mustn’t be;” replied she. “Stay, let me draw off 
your boots, and chafe them for you ; I used often to do this 
for my father, when he came home cold-footed; and he always 
said no one ch.tfed hi.s feet so comfortably, and m.ade them so 
cosy, as his little Paulina. Here, hold out your foot;’’ and 
she knelt down beside him; “I’ll soon have the boot off. 
Now the other ! That’s it ! And then Pll sit upon this little 
stool, .and you can pop both feet upon my lap— and I’ll h.ave 
them w.arm as a to.ast in a trice.” 

“ You’ve taken up all your first liking to me again, since 
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vehement. “ I observ’ed my part of the bargain at once ; 
I put myself in your father’s power by trusting him with the 
name he asked, and I expected he would keep his word with 
me in return.” 

“He will do so, be sure;” said Hermione, smiling, and 
looking at her father. 

He nodded, laughingly saying: — “But let us have some 
supper first. You say you are not of a curious nature ; so it 
will be no pain to you to suspend the cravings of your 
curiosity, while I satisfy those of my hunger; which are 
urgent, I can tell you.” 

He chatted gaily, and seemed in high spirits, and very 
happy, as he sat between the two little girls ; his daughter 
Hermione on one side of him, Paulina on the other, — both 
waiting on him, with those affectionate, familiar, half-playful, 
half-tender attentions, that belong to the intercourse between 
children and a grown person whom they like. 

“ How came you to tell me such a fib about your daughter?” 
said Paulina suddenly. 

" How do you mean ? ” was the reply. 

“You told me she was pretty, didn’t you? ” 

“Yes; don't you think her so?” 

“ No ; she's very different from pretty. She has the most 
beautiful face I ever saw. It’s like what I fancy a queen’s 
must be. It looks as if a crown would sit well upon it. Her 
temples are so white, so high, and so noble ; her eyes are like 
the deep blue of the summer heavens, and look as still, and 
as clear; her mouth is firm, yet kind. Yes, even when it 
smiles, as it does now, it looks as if it half disdained to hear 
its mistress’s beauty praised to her face.” 

“You hear how whimsically plain-spoken she is;” said the 
father of Hermione to her. “She told me just as openly, 
— but far less complimenlarily, — what she thought of my 
face.” 

“ Of course ; why shouldn’t I ? ” said Paulina. “ I dare say, 
now,” continued she to Hermione, “ your love for your father 
makes you think him handsome. He says he is accounted to 
be so. But surely pu must own, if you look at him soberly 
and impartially,-— without thinking of him as your father, you 
know— that he is anything but handsome; rather plain than 
otherwise.” 

There was the same stir, and tokens of amazement among 
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gbnee from Ilermior^e's father. Paulina sa» neither the 
anurement, nor the glance; but went on, intent ujon iil.ar 
she was sa)ing. 

“You sec he Ins a very little nose— almost a snub; arxi 
though his c)-ci. arc fine, yu there is a wart near the left one ; 
jind then be lias an otld tooth that projects just there, arwj 
gucs a queer, droll efi'ect, to his roouih, which is otherwiic 
scry well slupol, and has full, red, — indeed very beautiful— 
h|«. He Ins just that sort of face which might be handsome, 
but whicii isn't handsome; it is mucli better than Inndsomc, 

I think. It's a face one hies to look at again and again, 
instead of admiring U like a picture, and then have done with. 
It's a face pleasant to welcome, unpleasant to bid good Iq'c to. 
It's a kind of face one's always glad lo see, and always sorry 
to part with." 

Hermionc gazed fondly u|Km the face m question, and 
smiled acquiesccnrc with the truth of what was last said of it 

“’Hicn you wouldn't like to know you were never lo look 
\iI>on it again,— for all its ugliness, eh, little one?” said the 
owner laughing. 

“*Ukc to know' I" she repeated, with more than even her 
usual gravity; “it would make me veryf unhappy; I late 
taken a great fancy to your face— to you— 1 should be scry 
scry miserable if I thought—” 

The child stojijicd , with a break in her voice dial was even 
more cIo<jucnt llian tpcccli 

llic man was louclicd with the artless evidence of liking in 
this sincere sjKikcn little creature. After the juusc of a 
minute, he said . — “ Come, give me a Vm upon this ugly check 
of tnine; or, if you like better, upon these hp* tint you are 
I'lcascil to think not so poorly ol. Ill promise you, that you 
slul! hcrcaflcT sec as much of this homely face that you've 
taken a fancy to, as y ou could wish ^■yu and 1 arc friends 
for life ; for you »v cd mine, rcmemlier *' 

“If she don't rcnicmbir it, we ever will, will we not, my 
father?" said Ilcimione, a> Paulina »luocl on tiptoe l»csidc 
him, and gave him the ki's he liad asked, heartily, and aPec- 
tioiutcly , Mjing at the same time, with pbyfulness —“I trust 
to this promise, tliwrgfi you broke the other III {<elinc you 
will keep year word, that we slaH l»c always friends, though 
yew Ijsc not yet kepi your word, and told me who yr - 
arc I rwaht to liavc held back my kiss, till I knew r n. 
chimed It.” ' ' 
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“ I have a father’s right to it ; ” answered he. “ I am your 
father, while your own is away.” 

“ My father ! ” she exclaimed. 

“ Your father ! ” he repeated ; the father of all my subjects, 
— the father of my people. I am the emperor of Russia.” 

Paulina stood gazing at him fixedly, in utter astonishment. 
Her face worked eagerly ; her breath went and came. Then 
she dropped upon her knees, flung her head on his, and 
clasped them round, as she exclaimed ; — “ My father ! My 
own father ! Think of him ! Grant him his freedom ! Pardon 
him ! ” 

The emperor kindly bent over her, and spoke soothingly. 

Presently she started up. “Yet why do I say, ‘Pardon 
him.’ He has done nothing that needs pardon. He has 
been ever loyal and faithful. Do him justice ! Search into 
the truth. Redress the wrong that has been done him ; and 
restore to yourself a devoted officer and servant 1” 

“ If only for his child’s sake ” the emperor began. 

But Paulina vehemently interrupted him with : — “ Not for 
mine ! Not because I happened to do you a service ! But 
because he himself deserr'es to be freed — ^lie who has been 
punished as a traitor, when he was none.” 
vv “ Never fear, little Conscientious ! ” said the monarch laugh- 
^ ig. “ Entire justice shall be done. Your father shall have the 

enefit (as I fully believe it will prove to him) of a close in- 
, vestigation into his case. Will that satisfy you ? ” 
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\ctuurw, tny father, will >011 not?" said the calm sirtet toicc 
of HcTinionc. 

“ I tell )Ou the nholc story;" said the emperor, draw* 
in,; her ♦rithin his arm, aa l)«foic ; srhiJe he left his othtr hard 
in ihu grasp of I’aulina. ** I was on tny toad hither from Kief 
to sec thee, when the stedpe was accident oserturned, just 
on the borders of the forest. My people helped me into a 
sort of miserable cahm, — the nearest at land; and as my 
clothes had become wet with the snow, even tn the short 
distance I lud to Irasetse Ijctwcen the osertumed vehicle and 
the hut, when 1 artivcd there, 1 donned some of the good 
man’s dry apjnrcl in heu of mine own, until they could be 
tcndcTfd fit for me tn resume. To this end, they were hung 
near the embers ; and while the process went on, I, to beguile 
the time, and feeling stided with the smoky, closepcrtt atmo- 
sphere of the cabin, sttoHcd forth into the open air. Tlic 
snowstorm lud abated , licstdcs, the piasant's coattc, but im- 

f cnctt.tblc gatb, kept me well ptoicctcd against the weather* 
wandered on, striking into the forest . and, interested with » 
scene to Wild, and to me so unwonted, in its near aspect, I 
unconsciously procesdtd farther dun I was aware, until, at 
length, the snow licginntng to fall thickly again, I woke up to 
a sense of danger,— that 1 was losing my way,- that I should 
be unable to retrace it, - rlut 1 should fmd dithculty in making 
my people aware of my situation I shouted . hut m sain. ! 
plunged desperately on, but fell that 1 only ins olscd myself 
farther, and that each step but diminished the chances of 
rescue. In this iicrjilesity, f tncounrcied my htUc friend here ; 
who kindly rook me m lund. and managed for me, when 1 
could not Imsc helped myself— emperor of all the Kussiasas 
1 Was — and bit of a thing as she was. 1 was immensely 
entertained at the utter unsuspiaoti she csinccd of our rela- 
Its’c situations — or rather at the peculiar snew she took of 
them ; conecis ing herself to be the protectress, and 1 the help- 
less dependant,— as indeed 1 was, under the circumstances, I 
resshed to maintain this state of things between us, as long 
*•> I could , and dunce befricndcil my dciermirution. 
'\hile we were .Iwuscd at her friendly peasant woman's hut, — 
whither jhc had conducted me for prir.cnl shelter, fexd, and 
rest,— it lapjwnttl that niy faiUifuI equerry, Ivari, joined n»~'V 
having found where I had taken refuge. lie had set o- 
search of me, the insmnt he learned I was mts<jn ■' 
succeeded in tracking me thither. It was while 
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in the inner room, tvith our good hostess, that he entered the 
outer one where I sat. He could hardly restrain an exclama- 
tion of joy, when he discovered me; but I made him a signal 
of silence, and in a low voice, rapidly explained my desire 
that he should go back to his fellows, bid them meet me on 
the following day with the carriage at the village post-house, 
and observe, with them, the utmost care in avoiding any 
betrayal of my identity." 

“ Ah, I thought 1 heard voices 1 ” exclaimed Paulina, who 
had been listening breathlessly to lliis account ; “ low as you 
spoke, 1 heard you 1 . 

“ You’re a terribly vigilant little guardian, as I know ; ” said 
the emperor laughing ; “ shrewd, observant, penetrating ; and 
as strict a monitress, as watchful a guardian. You will protect 
die unfortunate, helpless stranger, carefully, nay tenderly ; but 
you will not be unmindful of his slightest deviation from up- 
vightness, or overlook his most trivial approach to error." 

“Your instructions were obeyed, my de.ar father, and you 
were able to remain unknown for any other than the poor man 
you seemed ? ’’ said Hermione. 

"All went well replied her father. “ The sledge met us 
at the place appointed ; and the men played their parts to per- 
fection. Little Scrupulous here, had not a suspicion but that 
she obtained a flight in a fairy car, by the most singular piece 
of good fortune — although quite honestly, or she would not have 
had it. If she had known there was the least spice of decep- 
tion in the matter, she would have disdained acceptance.” 

“ The carriage was your own — ^what better right could you 
have had to a ride in it, or to give me one ? " said Paulina. 

"You have me there, little one;” said he. “Well, when 
we arrived here,” he resumed, turning to his daughter, “ she 
must needs take it into her head that I was a burglar, stealing 
into a strange dwelling-house, and roundly she took me to task 
for my evil deeds, .and for cnde.avouring to make her an ac- 
complice. But 1 found me.ans to pacify her suspicions, until 
your appc.arance did them all .away, teaching her to confide in 
the belief that your father was an honest man ; as 1 h.ave come 
to the same conclusion, respecting hers, through a like 
guarantee. Well is it for a p.arent, when his child’s ingenuous 
face vouches for his own integrity.’’ 

Paulina’s father was recalled from exile; his innocence 
triumphantly proved; while he himself was reinstated in all his 
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the other’s faith, constancy, devotion, if need were j but in the 
ordinar)' course, there was little question of either existing 
between them. The military duties of Paulina’s father, 
necessarily detaining him much from home, Hermione made 
it a point that whenever he was absent, his daughter should 
sojourn with her; and as the princess attained more years, 
Paulina was enrolled among her ladies of honour. The in- 
dulgence of the emperor, and his confidence in his daughter’s 
prudence and discretion, left Hermione almost uncontrolled 
mistress of her pursuits, and pleasures; while liis fond 
munificence delighted in surrounding her with all the luxuries 
and refinements belonging to her station. 

She spent a large portion of her time at Igorhof, — a delightful 
summer palace which the emperor possessed at some distance 
from the capital. It had extensive grounds and gardens, and 
had been fitted up for a beloved wife, by an ancestor of the 
emperor’s, in a style of great magnificence, and exquisite 
taste. Here, the young Hermione, and her four favourite ladies, 
Paulina, Emilia, Olga, and Rogneda, passed the hours in the 
studies and recreations proper to their season of life; and 
when the emperor could be lured from Kief to make one of 
the rural party, his daughter’s satisfaction was comjilete. At 
other times, the princess and her train accompanied the 
emperor to court ; where the highest intellectual society that 
could be commanded, was drawn together; foreigners re- 
nowned for their attainments being won to join the Imperial 
circle whenever they visited the Russian metropolis ; men of 
genius and learning from whatever quarter they presented 
themselves, being eagerly welcomed by a father’s anxiety to 
secure for his child all the opportunities of culture, so fair, and 
so naturally-gifted a young creature, alone required to make her 
a paragon. 

The fame of her beauties and excellence, had already 
extended far and wide. Embassies from numerous foreign 
courts brought offers of alliance. Wherever there was a 
kingdom possessing a prince of a marriageable age,— -an heir 
to a crown requiring a consort,— straightway an emissary was 
sent, trc.ating for the hand of the incomparable Hermione. 

Hitherto the emperor had turned a deaf ear to all these 
proposals, affirming that as yet his daughter was too young, 
and that he could not bear to think of parting with her. But 
at length a proffer came on the p.art of the king of Sicily, in ' 
behalf of his son, prince Leontes, so advantageous to Russia, 
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lo conformable to ibc emperor’s \ietcs, so tempting to him 
tn crcT)’ particular of its projMKals, tliat he hesitated etc he 
sent a negatisc in reply, as he had till now promptly and 
immediately done. He bide the two emliassadors, Camillo 
and Antigonus, do him the favour to abide his consideration 
of their master's suit , and meanwhile to make themselves 
assured of a warm welcome, and a desired sojourn in his good 
city of Kief. 

'Ihctc was another reason, besides the political advantages 
firescntcd by this alliance, which induced the emperor to think 
of it ; this was, a doubt he had entertameri latterly concemmg 
a ccit.ain youth, laamcd Atctis. He was an orplun , the child 
of a younger sister of the emperor’s who. when a mere piLhai 
fled from the palace, and untied herself with a man of reitber 
fortune nor birili. This roarrbge, winch, m its cU-cdcstre 
circumstances, and its inc<iuality of notch, he held a 
and a degradation, so deeply wounded the mururch. lii: aa 
never forgave, or beheld his sister, after The naase :r at 
princess liudoxia was lunished from anirtl) lipr, n .arssr* 
of the silence observed by lmj>erul ones. Tbs 
K'Cmcd to liavc forgotten lliat such a f>cing had cv* , 

but when, on her widowed death bed, she 'em L= » 
siin, he siiowcd that he was true to the cicT.cr» =: *" 
line ifut liail Iiotni iKtwccn him and his s r» ~ 
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particularly remarked this, at the time,* but it had since 
recurred to him ivith significance.- 

“ Can it be," thought he, “ tliat the boy has dared to look 
upon my daugliterrvith other eyes tlian those of the reverence 
and bumble devotion befitting the child of his protector, his 
patron ? Is there to be another misplaced affection ? Another 
unsuited inclination ? — more shame — more misery ? Is my 
noble child to be drawn into unworthy liking, by a mean 
insinuator, the parallel and son of the man who betrayed a 
previous victim, — high-born, innocent, inexperienced, as her- 
self? If so, I cannot too soon withdraw her from even 
the chance of such destruction. What better means than 
to affiance her to a noble, a royal husband? Once betrothed 
— once given her plighted word — and I know my Hermione’s 
high nature too surely to fear that she would suffer her eye to 
be betrayed, her heart to be lured from honour, from duty. It 
would be a safeguard to preserve her from a moment’s thought 
of this pretty squire, — this lady’s page and pl.aylhing, this youth, 
this boy, Ale-xis, — should he have dared to play the man, and 
fancy himself a lover.” 

The emperor lost no time in repairing to Igorhof, that he 
might see and question his daughter, determining at once to 
resolve his doubt. He knew too well the candour, the pure, 
and perfect ingenuousness of her character, to fear for an instant, 
but that he should learn the truth from herself. 

He found her, seated amidst her ladies, embroidering ; while 
her young cousin read aioud, from a scroll, — a Greek poem, 
that had lately readied the Russian court. 

The suddenness, the unexpectedness of her father’s arrival 
and entrance, caused a bright colour to mount into the cheek 
of Hermione, — genenally rather pale than otherwise; but it 
w.as tlic blush of joy, the glow of open animation and delight, 
with no one mingling of consciousness or confusion, which 
lieightened her complexion, and sparkled in honest pleasure 
from her eyes. Almost in that one look, her father was 
satisfied. Almost by that look, he felt her heart was solely 
occupied with a daughter’s happy, untroubled, assured love. 
He cast a hasty glance at Ale.xis ; who had made a somewhat 
abrupt withdrawal from his close vicinity to the ladies’ em- 
broidery-frame, near to which he was seated, at the moment 
of the emperor’s entrance. The youth’s face did not exhibit 
quite so unembarrassed an expression as the princess’s ; but he * 
seemed no less glad than herself to see the emperor ; and 
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During their stay with general Betakoi, the frank graces, 
the sensible conversation, and spirited beauty of his daughter 
Paulina, had made a powerful effect upon both the visitors. 
But Camillo, with the stticl uprightness, and singleness of 
purpose that distinguished him, rcsolv^ to suppress his 
incipient passion, and to defer all consideration of its inter- 
ests, until those of his royal master's wishes had been fulfilled. 
He determined neither by word or look to betray his feelings 
to Paulina or her father, unhl he should have returned from 
Sicily with the mutual agreement of the two courts respeetbg 
the projected royal marriage , and then he would endeavour 
to eff^ect his own with the woman whom above all her sex, he 
desired to call his wife. The lord Antigonus was withheld 
by no such nice scruples from endeaTOunng at once to secure 
the prize he had in view ; he thought he could not too early 
make sure of so beautiful a girk who moreover, was the 
favourite of her who m all probabilitjr was destined to become 
his future oueen; ho therefore immediately, although privately, 
declared his love to the father of Paulina, and asked her 
hand of him } but, with a prudent eye to appearance, and 


bride, at the same time that he returned to fetch the future 
consort of his prince. 

Vladimir Betzkoi eagerly closed with the proposal ; pl^ed 
with the prospect it afforded, of providing his child with a 
permanent home boide her to whom he knew she was so 
strongly attached ; and he told Paulina of the consent he bad 
j-'. . .f, .-j — -■►h an arrangement 

, ic time or other;" 

ha\e long made 

up my mind to endure the impending evil, when its time shall 
amves. Let me thank my stars for the reprieve. Who knows 
what may happen in the interval? My future lord and 
master may repent of the engagement, and never come back 
to claim his betrothed spouse. Meantime, I have several 
good months of freedom.” . 't 

Her Cither could not discover, from her light tone, wMt ' 
were her precise feelings noth regard to the engagement tie 
had nude for her : but he sair^ie offered no objection; 
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pjtared, pliant, well-bred idnd of man, liiely to tcake an 
icdalgeat husband ; but she could not avxrd the thought that 
in point of age, if m no other, Ks brother enroy, looked by 
fc>r the more smted to her t^udful, spirited, young com- 
panion; She had gone on to think that the sensible, in- 
telligent countenance of ComiUo erinced yet farther to 
hn-e entitled him to the prize which Cite had awarded to his 
ddcf colleague ; when her attention was attracted by a face 
iasiediately behind the one which had presnously engaged her 
conaderalioQ- It was r^rding her with a serious espres- 
sion; not admiration, — rather curiosity, — a grave, not to say 
cold, scrutiny. At &rst she felt somewhat ofTeoded at this 
look, bent on her with so little of ceremonial regard in its 
deliberate invesdgation. Gradually, she took an interest in 

f-. T- — ~r— I styia ijj which 

• ' • ■ ; • • er high station, 

' • • • S; bsides this 

i ^ . .. bking to look 

upon a face so beautiful tn itself, m its shape and features. 
'Ihc head was classically formed, set on to the shoulders with 
tsanly firmness, yet with grace and case, the hair in rich 
clusters, but disdosing the white, high, polished forehead ; the 
eyes dark, liquid and lustrous^ seeming o;ab)e of the most 
sparkling intelligence, and animated expreson, but now rest- 
ing upon her with that calm, grave, ihougblful composure as 
*-'f the homageof 
. capable of all- 

■ j , . but It was now 

motionless; the Ups lay m that quiet half-compression, wtuch 
betokens inward reSeciioo and consideration, not an active 
and irrepressible approbation. But the shape of the mouth 
was very beautiful ; the colour of the hps was opulent in youth 
and health, and thdr every line seemed formed for persuasive 
appeal. Of his figure she could judge but little, hemmed in 
and concealed as it was, by the crowd which pressed on all 
sides ; but it seemed manly, easy, and gracefully proportioned ; 
aldioogh dad in a suit of Amplest material, and quietest • 
colour. Indeed the habit be wore, from its plain fiishion 
among so much that was costliest and gayest, would ha\ 
rendered him conspicuous, bad he not been distinguished b) 
the icmlced beauty of his person. But m that large assemblage,' 
occupied as it was with the prindpal actors in the scene, and 
with what was passing immediatdy near to the dais a'’d throne. 
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intimacy and brotherhood, — had grown and strengthened 
with their years into tire firmest and most affectionate friend- 
ship. This argued well, she thought, for the excellence of 
his heart, and for its capability of constancy and ferr-our in 
love. As for his mind, she knew that he was accounted one 
of the most accomplished scholars of his time; intellectually 
gifted beyond the average mental endowment of princes, and 
cultivated by study, — for which he was said to have an 
unusual thirst, — into a well-learned, and highly-accomplished 
gentleman. 

The time now approached for the ratifying of the promise 
which her father had made, on her behalf. The embassadors . 
from Sicily were daily c.vpected to arrive in Kief ; and at the 
emperor’s desire, the princess Hermione, with her train, 
repaired from Igorhof to the capital, to be present at the state 
reception. It took place in a spacious hall of audience, in 
the Imperial palace. The Russian monarch occupied a 
gorgeous throne, raised upon a dais, on which there was a 
seat near him for the princess, his daughter. They were 
surrounded by their court, in robes of state t the counsellors, 
noblemen, and officers, near their sovereign ; her ladies beside 
the ch.air occupied by Hermione. She was attired in white 
and gold ; a drapery at once simple yet magnificent, falling 
in massive folds to her feet. Her white temples were sur- 
mounted by her closely braided hair, and by a plain circlet 
of gold, from which depended a transparent, but ample veil, — 
shading, but not concealing her matchless face. Her look- 
, was the perfection of queenly self-possession and dignity, 
together with chaste, maidenly purity. 

Tlie^ rest of the hall was occupied by soldiers of the 
Imperial guard, pages, gentlemen, and other members of the 
household ; in the centre, a space or alley being preserved for 
the approach of the embassadors and their train. 

Camilloand Antigonus entered, followed by their suite; and 
presented the king their master’s credentials, on one knee, to 
the emperor. While he paciously advanced a step, in honour 
of his royal brother’s missive, amd took it from the ambas- 
sadors’ hands, and proceeded to open and ncnise it, his 
daughter could not resist the impulse of inter curiosity 

which led her to scan the countenance of hii re Imcw 

by his superiority of yc.ars, to be the lord Ar . / ■ 

Paulina’s destined husband. The c.xamina; 
altogether unfavourably; she thought he .v 
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the youthful stranger passed unobserved, save as forming one 
in the suite of the Sicilian embassage. 

The ceremonial concluded. The king’s formal agreement 
to the conditions proposed by the emperor, was read aloud to 
the council ; and a day appointed for the solemn betrothal of 
the contracting parties, at a sufficient distance of time to admit 
of all pomp and pageant of preparation. 

During this interval, the princess was to retire to her 
favourite residence — the summer-palace of Igorhof ; its country 
seclusion best according with her desire for quiet and medita- 
tion. Since the morning of the state-reception, she had found 
herself thinking frequently of the face that had then so power- 
fully arrested her attention. A something she had scarce 
defined, — of which she was scarce conscious, had deterred her 
from enquiring who this young man was ; she knew he was one 
of the train accompanying the Sicilian envoys, and she chose 
to ask no farther. She was provoked to find how incessantly, 
and involuntarily her mind reverted to his image; how per- 
tinaciously and unexpectedly it recurred to her fancy, how it 
clung to her thoughts, and how they busied themselves per- 
petually, and without any spontaneous action of her will, with 
the Jooks, and expression of that grave, considering, but 
handBome face. Vexed to find this uncontrolled exercise of 
her imagination, gaining ground upon her, and forcing her tc 
obey i\s impulse in spite of herself ; her better judgmeni 
roused qaer to an attempt of casting off this spell, and 
proraptccl her to a method of abstracting her thoughts from 
a subject u(hich she felt occupied them loo much. This was, 
by fixing Shem resolutely and exclusively upon another; 
and to this end, and that she might concentrate them upon 
one accordamt with the duties before her, she begged her 
father would mocure for her a competent master, with whom 
she might stuady the Sicilian language, as henceforth the 
subject of SiciljV its di.alect, and its literature, should be the 
dearest object of\her interest, and endeavoured attainment. 

Her father, — ewur anxious to promote her wishes, so invari- 
ably had he found Vhem tending but to her own honour and 
dignity, — readily premised to grant her desire. He consulted 
Camillo ; who replieoi that he was happy to have it in his 
power to second the ^ews of the emperor, since in the suite 
of the embassy there - was a man precisely fitted to fill the 
office of tutor to her^ highness the princess. The person in 
question was his o'^wn secretary it was true; but this sub- 
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She learned this at a glance; for she was immediately 
occupied in receiving Camillo with a benignant grace all her 
own; now enhanced, by associations with the idea of her 
friend, as she looked in his face, and beheld traces of the deep 
disappointment he had endured. 

“ You are welcome at Igorhof, sir ; ” she said. “ I trust you 
will make it your sojourn, so long as it may be agreeable to 
you. Its gardens, and vicinity, are well worthy a stranger’s 
inspection, and my cousin will have much pleasure in escorting 
you to those spots best deserving your notice.” 

As she concluded, she turned to her cousin Alexis, who, 
with her ladies, was in the apartment, and presented the two 
gentlemen to each other. Camillo acknowledged her gracious 
courtesy ; and that he might show himself sensible of it, with- 
drew shortly after, to pay the visit to the grounds, which she 
had recommended. 

As he retired, accompanied by her cousin, the princess 
addressed the young secretary ; — "You have been so good as 
to anticipate my wish, sir, 1 perceive, and have brought with 
you the means of commencing our lessons at once. I cannot 
too soon begin the task I have before me ; I fear me, the time 
will be but short, for its accomplishment. But I will refer me 
to your skill in teaching, rather than rely upon mine own poor 
powers of learning." 

" Such as it is, it shall he at your highness’s command in all 
devoted zeal;” replied Leon, as he spread the books and 
papers on the table, and placed a chair for the princess; taking 
his own station quietly behind it. 

She had expected a grave, staid, elderly personage; and 
here was one in the prime of youthful manhood. In years, 
then, her new tutor was the total opposite of the picture she 
had represented to herself ; but in the tivo former particulars, 
it was impossible to be more e.vactly fulfilled by the fact. The 
young secretary might have been a stoic, a cynic, for the 
measured sobriety, and cold severity of his deportment. He 
might have been Mentor himself, for the rigid calm, the 
dispassionate, senile composure of his bearing. Had his face ' 
seen seventy winters, in lieu of the liardly more than twenty 
summers which it seemed to have witnessed, it could scarce 
h.ave worn a more frozen composure of aspect. 

There was something in this look of his, that made it seem 
unfit he should be standing, beside her, or rather behind her, 

— at the back of her chair; his character of instructor, too, ; 
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the measured, unmoved air with which he had entered upon 
his office. He no longer regarded her with that grave, 
considering look, that chilling, deliberate investigation, with 
which he had at first contemplated her. His face, now, was 
eager, lighted with interest, full of intelligence, sp.arkling and 
glowing with sympathy, as he imparted each new precept, and 
watched the quickness and activity of faculty with which his 
pupil seized each new idea, and appreciated and retained 
every freshly-explained principle. His delight in instructing, 
evidently grew with his discovery of her capacity for acquiring; 
and in return, her pleasure in the lessons as evidently increased 
in proportion to the interest and sympathy with which they 
were now given. 

The hours spent in her Sicilian studies, were the happiest 
Hermione had ever known ; they seemed like the opening of 
a new existence to her; in addition to the zest of attaining 
knowledge, was a new charm, that she had never felt before, 
even in the like intellectual pursuits. She resolved the ques- 
tion as to whence this added charm arose, by believing that 
it was because Sicily, — which was to become her adopted 
country, — its language, its history, its people, its laws, its 
customs, its scenery, formed the themes of discussion between 
herself and her instructor. When he dwelt with fervour upon 
the poetical traditions of his native isle, upon the classic 
stories of its shores; when he painted to her the golden 
glories of its climate, the purple hues of its mountains, the 
fertile luxuriance of its plains; when he described the bee- 
haunted, odoriferous Hybla, or the majestic, fire-vomiting 
zEtna ; when he spoke of the icc-cold streams of the transformed 
Acis, of tlu; lovely fields of Enna, wlierc lovelier Proserpina 
and her nymphs gathered heaps of wild-flowers ; when ho told 
her of piping shcjjhccd gods, and enamoured nereids, those 
earlier denizens of the island, still haunting its remoter shades, 
to the eye of poesy, whilst mortals of noble mould and action 
peopled its towns and cities, — the princess deemed it was 
interest in his subject, that caused the enthmlled attention, 
the rapt fascination with which she listened to his words. 
Slic would sit entranced, unconscious of the lapse of time, 
drinking in each syllable; and dreamed it was because Sicily 
and Sicilian lore were his theme, and she was thus spell- 
bound. 

He was once relating to her a legend of a mountain castle, 
built when god Saturn reigned in Sicilia, and Ceres was pre- 
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siding genius of its teeming pio^>etity ; he told het hem the 
island was then known by the names of Sicanla, or Trinacria ; 
how it had ever enjoyed the espeml favour of the gods ; and 
how, in deference thereto, its highest legislative decisions 
were still regulated by appeal to the oracle, in Apollo’s 
temple, at sacred Delphos. He spoke of the wondrous 
strength of this castle ; and how it had held out, impregnable, 
against all hostile attempts. He told her of its romantic site, 
its picturesque environinenta; of the abrupt and almost in’ 
accessible crags, amid which it reared its giant front. In the 
midst of this narration, one of her ladies approached, to re- 
mind the princess that it was her highness’s usual hour for 
exercise; and prayed to know whether Rogneda and herself 
should accompany her to the gardens. Hermione looked up, 
as if suddenly awakened from a nston, in which her whole 
soul was absorbed ; then said, gently : — " Go you, good Olga, 
rrith Rogneda; I will follow anon with Emilia, who, I think, 
is engaged upon a silken group she would fain finish." 

But Emilia embroidered on ; and still the princess offered 
not to quit the study table. She sat, with thoughts riveted to 
his words, and eyes fastened on his face; devouring each 
syllable that fell from his lips. She seemed a statue; so 

• not coming forth 
_ ounds to seek her j 
and finding what detained her,— -for one or other of the 
princess’s ladies always sat m the chamber, during the tutor’s 
attendance, — went towards his cousin, and urged her not to 
lose so fair a morning m-doors, when open air, and bnght 
sun, and sweet-scented flowers, wooed her abroad. 

“Remember, fair cousin, the sullen season will be here 
shortly ; and then adieu to walks, and gardening, and out-door 
amusements ; time enough for poring over dry scrolls, like 
a book-woxm, when fog, and snow, and dreary weather, cur- 
tain the heavens. Cheerless tasks befit a murky day; but 
while the sun lends us his glorious countenance, let not us 
Russians neglect to profit by so rare a favour." 

Hetmione’s imagination had been steeped in the fervid rays 
and azure depth of Siciban skies; while she gazed upon a 
Sicilian face lighted by inteUectiial fire, and glowing with 
beauty of feature and expression, scarce less than those of the 
pictured fhahus himself. And she absently echoed the 
word ; — '* Cheerless ? ” 
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Leon, with a hasty exclamation at his absence, threw himself 
into a thair, and sat for some Ume, with his face biiried in his 
hands. There were writing-Tnaterials before him ; and, after a 
space, he drew them towards him, and began a letter, as 
follows : — 

" Best friend and brother, 

As of yore, in boyhood, we were wont to share each 
other’s cluldish joys and griefs, so, now, anivtd at man’s estate, 
continue we to interchange out mutual cares and confidences. 
Sympathy of spirit, and written words, may still unite us ; 
though communion of speech be beyond out reach. Thou 
art not ignorant, my Polixenes, that my father's wishes in this 
Russian alUance guided mine own ; and that no sooner had I, 
in obedience to ms will, yielded my consent that the treaty 
should go forward, than a desire to behold this pnncess, ere 
fate had bound her irrevocably tmne, engendered a resolve 
that I would hazard all to effect my desire. CamiUo's report 
strengthened my purpose. His description of her beauty, 
bore testimony that fame had not magnined the truth in this 
respect; but I could not resist a misgiving that one so perfect 
in person, might possibly be less gifted in quaUnee of heart 
and understanding; that her ckras might have blinded 
public judgment to defects of disposition and temper, or 
that, to a faultless face and form, might be joined a feeble 
character, or a silly, vacant mind. In order to satisfy my 
growing anxiety to see and judge for myself, I determined 
to accompany him, on his return to Russu; and, that I 
might have the belter opportunity of carrying out my inten- 
tion, I confided to him my plan, and went, not in my own 
person, but in the character and guue of his pn\-ate 
secretary. 

I saw her. Dispassionately as 1 strove to scan her beauty, 
1 could not but own its supremacy. In figure, as in feature, 
admirable. Her deportmCTt was dignit)’ itself There was 
a still majesty in her attitude, more nearly allied to the repose 
of sculptured marble, than to hvmg womanhood- Even from 
this, she struck me as too statueJifce, too coldly passive. She 
seemed to bek the warmth, the vitahty of feeling, which 
should course through the v«ns of a youthful beauty, — to 
render her a perfect beauty. Bat the scene was a public one , 
and the apparent insensibility, tni^t be but the reticence of 
modesty. 
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and of the emperor’s kindness, is admitted here on lerms of 
such nearness and frequency of Itvteicourse Ihe princess, 
that be obtains more of her notice and favour than any other 
being. The intimacy, the faminaiity of his manner with her, 
— warranted as it is, in a measure, by the relationship between 
them, — offends and revolts me almost beyond my powers of 
concealment. In \-ain I tell myself that he is her cousin, — 
that as a poor relation he is entitled to her regard and con- 
sideration ; that her own tender beru^ity and graciousness 
prompt her to the tokens of interest she evinces; and occasion 
the kindness and attention with which she treats him- I can- 
not endure to behold the freedom of his address — the ease of her 
replies ; I cannot endure to see her follow his suggestions, or 
fulfil his wishes. This morning he dared to take her hand , and, 
though she was evidently disinclined to quit the discourse in 


away, her arm testing upon the audacious, triumpliant 
cousin's! And the tutor stood there; the humble secretary, 
as in doty bound, stood mutely there 1 What claim had he to 
offer word or look of obieclion? The princess and her kins- 

n.... v-.i *j-v. *>. jind thetf 

• ■ • ng the opinion 

• ■ ■ • The teachers 

niurnmg lask was luiisueu. he was none wiiii. He and his 
books might be put away together- In that moment I felt 
that 1 could have cursed mine egregious folly which had 
placed it out of my own power to assert myself — to confront 
this minion of royal blood on equal terms. He was not in- 
solent towards me— let me do him this justice— he thought 
not of me, — that was all For her, neither insolence, not 
arrogance, nor other unwholesome emotion, ever casts its 
shadow upon that fair serenity of countenance. Her nature, — 
stainless and transparent as bet completion, clear and lustrous 
as her eyes, beams pure, and candid, and radiant, in her face. 
But should her heart have already spoken in favour of another, 
— all unconsciously as it may lave been, — can I bear that her 
hand, in mere cold fulfilment of an international bargain, — m 
olicdicnce to a state compact, shall be conferred ... I am 
interrupted. I hastily close this letter, and despate our 
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She was still here, —standing in a motionless posture, her 
eyes looking forth, but fixed, and lost in thought ; one arm 
drooping at her side, the other leaning upon a marble ledge 
that supported some flowers ; scarcely seeming to breathe, so 
rapt was her abstraction; whilst the ceaseless plash of the 
fountain near, appeared rather to chime than to jar with her 
musings, — u hen a quick footstep approached, and roused her 
from her waking dfcam. It was Alexis, who, radiant with 
joy, came to tell her the prosperous iauc of his suit ; how 
he had ventured to declare his love to Emilia, in consequence 
of what they had that morning heard; how — out of the 
interest she had expressed in her sister lady-of-honour’s fate, 
and the hope she bad uttered that Paulina’s happiness sras 
secured by this match, — his courage had risen to speak to 
her of her own fate in wedlock, her own future happiness; 
how he had learned the joyful truth, that he himself was 
concerned in both,— that unless he were the bridegroom she 
would never wed, unless he were the loser she could never 
know happiness In love. 

Hermjone inth her usual warmth and generosity of interest 
in that which concernod her friends, listened to her cousin’s 
raptures, encouraged his hopes, and promised to use her 
intercession with the emperor, (or ihcw speedy crowning, by 
entreating his sanction to the union, and his permission that 
Alexis should at once enter the army, as a means of honour- 
able and independent support for bimseJf and his young wife. 

Alexis, in a transport of gratitude, was in the act of raising 
the princess’s hand to his bps, when the shadow of two 
figures darkened the entrance. They w-ere those of (imillo 
and Leon. 

The face of Camillo was pale, but composed ; as if set in 
that resolved calm which is the result of a severe struggle 
between feeling and will, — a struggle wherein the latter, by 
dint of sense and reason, triumphs. The countenance of his 
companion was agitated; and worked in uncontrollabJe evi- 
dence of scact emotion 

While Camillo advanced, — and courteously oflered a few 
words of apology to the princess, for having intruded on her 
pri\-acy ; saying that he knew not she was there, or he would 
have sought his apartments by other access than the one 
through the conserv-atoty', — Leon merely bowed, and passed 
on, towards the door leading to ihcsr own rooms. 

Hetmlonc, with deepened colour, but with all her own 
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Leon gazed into his face. ** Emilia t His choice I His 
plighted mistress I ’* 

“His affianced wife;" answered Camillo. “They are 
shortly to be united. But her tughness, the princess, awaits 
her tutor in the saloon; and bade me summon him thither. 
It is not fitting that my secretary — her teacher — should detain 
her;" he added with a sad smile. 

Leon grasped his hand warmly ; and ejaculating “ My good 
Camillo I ” hastened away. 

As he entered the sitting-room, to attend the princess, the 
secretary beheld confirmation of what he had just heard. 
Alexis was leaning over the back of Emilia’s chair ; and one 


never had Hermione listened and learned with greater intelli- 
gence. Never had the teacher been so eloquent, so eager; 
never had his pupil hung upon his words with more of interest 
and devotion. For several successive days, the lessons went on 
with the same engrossing dehght to both mastet and scholar; 
mutually, they became absorbed in each other and their 
pursuit. Minutes melted into hours, morning into afternoon, 
afternoon into evening; and still the princess and her tutor 
sTOuld sit at the study table, as time crept on unpcrceived by 
cither. They were no more mterrupted by the solicitations 
of Hermionc's joung cousin, that she would leave her books, 
and stroll forth with him and her ladies. He was contented 
to lead away Emilia; and although the advance of winter now 
prevented the gardens from being the scene of their rambles, 
yet the sheUerM conservatory afforded pleasant resort for the 
lovers’ arm-in-arm walks, and whispered colloquies. 

A second letter that Leon wrote, best pictures his state of 
feeling at this juncture. 

“ Beat friend and brother, . 

Thy love for Lcontes will rejoice to know that f 
cloud of doubt which then darkened his dawning hope, is r 
dispersed- I have had proof that my fears concerning 
young cousin were groundless. Indeed, I now wonder h 
could for a moment imagine that one so peerless, s- • 
abase her thoughts to an object unworthy her excellent 
a paltry, frivolous boy, a dependant on her father’s fitnw 
hvs very education and mamtqnance. But then,— I 
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not,— what am I, to all appearance, but a dependant, a mere 
hireling in the suite of the embassage, an officed appendage, a 
sen-iced scribe,— a secretary? And yet, upon this secretary, 
this poor dependant, I think she casts an eye of favourable 
regard. Is it that she discerns beneath his hunrble exterior, 
something that wins her esteem, something that involuntarily 
claims her respect, and bids her feel that he is not all un- 
worthy her regard,— not altogether the poor, abject thing he 
seems ? Or is it that her own pure and righteous mind sees 
nothing base in a man’s exercise of those talents, those faculties 
and endowments rvith which nature and education have gifted 
him? She treats her instructor with all that delicacy, that 
deference of haviour, which bespeaks respect for his office, 
recognition of his intellectual superiority, and reverence for 
the wisdom that puts to use its advantages, and confers them 
upon those who need enlightenment. 'Tis true, I read all 
this, of noble thinking, of genuine estimation, in the feeling 
with which she regards her tutor. But is there nothing more, 
of nearer, dearer interest in the attention, the devotion, with 
which she observes his words, and hearkens to his precepts ? 
Sometimes I would fain flatter myself there is ; that there 
is a deeper meaning in those entranced looks, in that sus- 
pended breath, and motionless attitude. Sometimes, when 
that downcast face, fixed in silent gaze upon the book before 
us, gives me opportunity to watch its beauties, and divine the 
secrets its expressive lines reveal, — I dream I read a gentle 
delight, a tender pleasure in the inward listening soul, 
such as no ordinar}’ teaching inspires. Sometimes, when' 
those full eyes of hers— so soft, yet so starlike lustrous, are 
turned upon me in eloquent enquiry of some passage or 
sentence I have ill explained, I ask myself, — amidst the puls- 
ing confusion into which my every sense is thrown, when her 
eyes thus meet mine,— can it be, I really see within their 
translucent depths, an enthusiasm, a gladness, beyond even 
that of drinking i : C— it be that their look of 
Ir.anquil joy, of * '■ . ■ owes its origin to a 

thought of him through whom she gains this knowledge? 
Can it spring from any complacent idea of her poor tutor? 
hlay I believe that the teaching is more welcome by reason of 
the teacher? I know not what to think; or what to wish. 
At times, when I am beneath the influence of these gentle 
looks, and swayed by the tender hope they inspire, I am all 
given up to the desire of beholding her softened and won into 
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compassionate regard for Ibe bring bef^ her. At 
heart swJls to think her capabJe Of ysridwg to a sestisseti- 
wbich must needs degrade hcr^— a pt^erwee for a straa;;^ ^ 
an obscure person — one who, for augat she tnows, Gay ce r. 
mean birth, of base origin — one whose highest reew^r^ 
position is that of secretary— amanuensis to the eovoy at her 
father’s court. Yet, on the other hand, should she feri 
preference for him, — for any one; — should bet estaeri:?- 
hcart leave her at liberty to fulfil her finhcis cangesest, =3- 
bestow her hand upon this unknown Sicilian pciace, can I 
endure to have found her inaccessible to any tsuonun K 
hkirg for him, so long as he was known to her bs as me 
poor secretary, the humble tutor? Can I care for b?r cunscS 
to become the future Queen of Sictly, when I shall hn^ 
learned that she cared not to be the wife of die obsrsre zzi 
penniless scholar? Can I desire to pos^s he: — sL. bs s tsa 
as she is— 'when I have riever been able to tcrach hs -israr 
Can Loonies accept of herself, when Leon eccid sg ws --r 
love? I am lotri by a thousand wild asd passsossa r3- 
tnisU. I could wish to be loved for taysslf aioss ts —a 
not hazard the test. I dare not anempt to cua be a?sm 
for Leon, at the expense of her faith to LeC'stes. 
remain true to her own and her fathers pbgn»: wtn. zr- 
may I be sure, that it is not (tom lodifereDCe. cat c ra_ 
obedience to a patent’s will? After all, 1 s-rt" rrisaa. 
to rival mj-self. Ir suits best with my presea: dsaarre. I 
cannot much longer maintain my contro’- cr erran, rrs: ns- 
the passion that U beating at my hea.-_ 1 r 3 -_c = r- 
whi^eJ my hope whispers truly, and }^~ r 
feeling indeed exists, wtoch shall in the end c- sr-~ 

for mere prudence and duty Either IT 

Should she be faithful to ha comme: rzz nr — - 

Sidly, I gain proof of her steadfastness t t— * i-*- S 

and nobility of principle; if she yield u. ^’"“^17 
the glory of finding that t am basrsc j> ^ 

Could I have your counsel m rcilr. cn '‘Vi— l-r' 

doubtless ask me whether 1 be sm ivT . ~ 

fairly and unwisely, tnfiing with - 

all these refinements prepsns-' - — 

deerning her light of faith ii ok 7-^'^ ~ 
wanting in love, if she prove j, , " 

answer by owning, myself 
vliK I ted.-z;. 
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hope to welcome you together, kind friends, when you arrive 
in Kief, with happier tidings of my dear father’s health.” 

There was a control, a willed composure, in her speech, 
that showed the power she had over her strongest feelings. 
It might have told Leon, had he been still there to mark her, 
that little could be judged of her emotions, from what she 
permitted to be seen of them, even in moments when they 
most claimed empire. To have seen her, the tidings of her 
father’s danger, might not have been supposed to affect her as 
powerfully as they really did ; but her actions spoke her senti- 
ments. The promptitude of her decision to return on the 
instant, waiting for no preparation, no retinue, proclaimed 
how sharp was her anxiety. 

As she left the room, she cast an involuntary glance towards 
the study-table, that she might include Leon in the hasty fare- 
well she took of all. But he was no longer there. He had 
vanished. 

Thoughts of him, — of the last words that had passed 
between them — of all the incidents of their last interview, 
— mingled with her solicitude respecting her father, and 
thronged upon her as she flew along, commencing her journey. 
Swiftly as the sledge that bore her glided on, did her fancy 
busy itself with reviewing the various images that presented 
themselves. His looks, his tone of voice, swam before her 
eyes, and rang in her ears. The sound of that delicious 
inward music seemed again to pl.ay voluptuously upon her 
senses, and recall the beatitude into which it had plunged 
her. But scarcely had she yielded herself to the influence of 
these ideas, as she reclined in the fast-flying vehicle, ere they 
were jarred, and put to flight by fe.ars for her father. These 
again were crossed and chequered by the intolerable in- 
quietude of suspense; and the fancy that the sledge was 
moving slowly in comparison with her wishes. Then her 
thoughts recurred to Leon— to the lesson of that morning— 
the Sicilian poem— the Russian translation; and she asked 
herself, had she been too chilling, too haughty? And then 
her heart whispered “ Ah, it was because 1 had then first 
discovered that I could haply feel too warmly, speak too 
softly.” She started at her own thought; and resolutely pul 
it from her ; and forced it to take some other sh.ape. She 
brought the image of Paulina before her ; she revolved her 
courage and constancy ; .and took the example home to her 
own bosom. She ruminated upon the nature of her father’s 
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attack, and exhausted herself in lon^ogs to arrive at hia bed- 
side. 

She told herself she was thinking of these things, -^he was 
frying strenuously and honestly to do so, — yet behind them 
all lurked an image that would not be banished, but kept 
pertloadous possession of the background of the picture, 
confounding itself with the other figures, blurring, md con- 
fusing, and occasionally blotting them all out. 

She roused herself, and lookrf forth. The scene was cheer- 
less enough. A sullen grey sky ; a gathering fog, which, more 
than the advancing afternoon, threw a darkening gloom upon 
all around ; heavy clouds, threatening snow ; with a general air 
of oppression, and murky, lowering menace. 

They were approaching the banks of a river ; it was frozen 
over; and when the driver stopped to enquire of the princess, 
whether her Wghness chose to go round by the bridge, 
or venture over the ice, she exclaimed: — "Go straight 
across! No going round! The shortest, nearest way, by 
all means ” 

The rapidity of the stream, in ordinary weadier, together 
with its sudden and recent freeting, caus^ the surface to be 
much broken up into inequalities, and large irregular lumps . 
and the man added something of the “ roughness of the road." 
But Hermione rejoined: — "No mailer’ Twill save a good 
half hour I Cross the ice f ” 

There had been no time, since the selling in of the frost, 
for passengers to have worn a track across, even toleraUT 
smooth, 'rhe ice lay rugged, and uneven, here cracked, and 
split, in thin, crisp slabs j farther on, in small crumbled pseccs , 
and, — where the cuneni beneath set most strongly,— in hu;e 
blocks, and swelling, projecting masses. Towards the oppos.:* 
bank, these impediments lay thickest, but the sledge had 
almost surmounted them, and gamed the other side, whea 
it Came suddenly in contact with a rougb-juiting wedrt. acd 
ww overturned. The shock unseated the driver, aad tie 
princess was thrown violently out She was staE-esd by za 
fall; and lay among the blocks and ^hnters of ice, 
and almost senseless. 

She imagined that her senses had indeed left her r>s: the 
felt herself tenderly raised ; and a voice that s.he ksew oc tyJ 
well, called upon her name in agonired, pasu'-rai.* 
beseeching her to speak if she yet JireA 
“Leon! you here!” she faintly 
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amazement ; and looking up, to assure herself by sight, that 
her hearing was not playing her false. 

“ The gods be praised ! ” was the deep-breathed response, 
as his eyes beheld hers unclose, and he heard the murmured 
tone. “ Speak no farther word — you will but exhaust j'ourself, 
beloved lady j ” he added, as he saw her make another effort 
to speak. “I have the blest assurance of your safety, — no 
more need of words. Soft ! I will bear you to the sledge j it 
is replaced, and ready to proceed. I know you are eager to 
be on your way again.” 

He lifted her in his arms, and placed her in the coach ; but 
seeing that she sank languidly and feebly down, he said : — 
“ You are not able to support yourself — I fear I must presume 
on my privilege of master, and beseech my pupil to let me sit 
beside her. I would not otherwise dare, — I would else have 
returned to my former seat, — I would not ask to enter your 
coach, — but you are still weak, and ” 

His manner expressed such unfeigned reverence, and re- 
spectful distance, — a deference of courtesy never shown in 
the same degree, when she was in her height of state, and sur- 
rounded by all the appurtenances of her rank, — that the prin- 
cess would have extended her hand, frankly and kindly; but 
her strength failing her, she gently bowed her head, in token 
of consent. 

Leon sprang into the sledge ; and, signing to the driver to 
proceed, addressed himself to the assistance and revival of 
Hermione. He sustained her with a firm yet gentle arm ; 
he supported her with all that care and delicacy, so welcome 
from man to woman, when her weakness demands help from 
his strength, and when his manly conduct gives no less re- 
assurance to her feelings, than to her frame, his masculine aid. 

" By what miracle, came you to be there, — on the spot, to 
succour me ? ’’ she at length said. “ I cannot yet comprehend 
how you, of all the world, should ” 

She stopped ; there was a tremulous emphasis on the word 
“ you," that caused her Co falter consciously ; and that made 
Leon eagerly rejoin : — “ Who but I should be there, — at hand 
— to help you, if need were? When I heard your sudden 
resolve to return at once, — to set forth to the capital alone, 
unattended, — that your filial eagerness made you forgetful of 
all risk, all possible peril in this hurried journey, — I deter- 
mined that you should have at least one faithful guardian by 
your side, in case of need. I hastened to the enuriv.-ird. 
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where the sledge stood ready, and got the equerry or groom, 
who occupied the seat in the rear, to yield me his place, on 
the plea that by the princess’s O^en, her preceptor was to 
attend her to Kief in his room." 

“And you submitted to occupy the post of a lacVey, — a 
menial,— for my Sahel Ascholart Agenllemanl Youl” 
“Thank«J be the sacred gods, 1 was there, when the 
accident happened ! No matter what seat in the sledge I 
Occupied, so that I was with it!" he returned. 

“ And could you believe that I would allow you to return to 
a groom’s seat, when there was a place in my carriage ? Think 
your scholar knows better what is due to her master,— her 
tutor, — her kind protector." 

The very aid he had afforded her, the very exclusiveness 
with which she was thrown upon him for help and care, 
together with the generous frankness of her acknowledgment, 
caused Leon to abstjun from responding to her words, other* 
wise than by a continuance of the deferential respect he 
had observed towards her. He would not now betray to her 
the feelings that he cherished— he would not now seek to 
leam hers,— he would not agitate her by a confession of his 
love, or an avowal of his idetvtity •, bat would wait until they 
should be anived at Kief, where, in her own home, and in the 
calm of finding,— as he trusted,— her father better, she should 
confirm the hope to which her present manner gave birtli. 
Meantime, be wrapped himself in the content it engendered, 
and in the sufficing joy of finding himself side-by-side with 
her; together speaking, or together silent, communing with 
each other in word, or in thought, but mutually, solely, 
entirely. 

The sledge sped on. Evening was drawing m, as they 
entered a thick forest. It was wild and desolate, with 
scattered pine-trees, and dark, spiring firs. The driver knew 
the track perfectly, so there was no impediment to their swift 
progress ; but the air was cold and bleak , the sky was leaden 
and dreary ; the pendant snow and icicles upon branch and 
bough, looked dripping, drooping, and cheerless, and added to 
the cutting sharpness of the frozen atmosphere As the blast 
swept by, keen and piercing, Leon drew the fur mantle more 
closely round his charge, endeavouring effectually to screen 

The wind howled dismally and fiercely. During one of its 
wildest gusts, Leon thought he perceived Hermione shiver 
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“ Yoa loot TadianV, — as ihcnagti you csoUed, not feared!” 
he said- . » 

“I do ccuU! 1 shall neves lire to be queen of Sialy J I 
die, as I could rrish ! ” rras her answer. 

In her words, in her eyes, was the confession that it was 
because with ium she should die, she rejoiced. Thepasstonate 
response of his heart flew to 1 ^ bps, and would hare found 
utterance; when a huge wolf sprang from the herd; with a 
bound leaped upon the side of the sledge ; atwi, as it dung 
there, made a snap at Leon’s disengaged arm. Instinctively 
he struct at it with his dagger, which be held ready. The 
blood gushed from the creature's throat ; it quitted its hold, 
and fell For an instant, its (ate seemed to act as a check 
upon the test ; with the cowardice that equab their ferocity, 
the panic seemed to spread through the pack, and a gener^ 
halt ensued. It was but for a few seconds ; and again they 
were radn| onward, in eager, Woody pursWt, with their howl' 
ing, memng throats, gaUopmg open-mouthed to rend and 
devour. 

At the sight of his near peril, Hermione gave way. She 
would have dropped, bad he not caught her in his arms. ” It 
is sldn 1 They give back ! " be cri^ ; but she had swooned, 
and heard biro not. As she remained there, fainting,— she 
whom he bad never seen otherwise than in the serenity, 
security, and majesty of her posraon—with all the distance 
wluch die tbflerence of tank esublished between them,~he 
die humble secretary, — she the impenal princess, — now lying 
within hb arms, helpless, senseless, wholly dependent on him 
for wppoTi and safety, — Leon’s emotions grew into a strange 
delirious fciod of rapture There was something that singular ly 
appealed to the chivalrous lomante which formed part of his 
character, in this wild moment The scene, the lonely pme- 
forast the i^thf’rin't r-i--;- ; 7 r 'I ll " 
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to the other sledge, ttlone, wrapped in his thoughts Itte 
whole seemed a vision, a lleettng delMion,^a Jnoa “t 
imagination, a 
close within h 

heart? Had . 


inth him, rushed to meet impending destruction ? It seemed 
a wondrous, impossible fable; something that he had read or 
heard of, — ages ago, — in some remote country; not tlut 
which hii happened even here, — scarce two hours since, — to 
himself. But beneath all this vague, insubstantial, though 
' vi\nd dream, there lay one blest piece of certainty, one tangi- 
ble, palpable, actual reality. Those words she had urtered, in 
the crisis of their roenaerf Cite,— nothing could deprive him 
of those. They at least, had transpired; were positive, 
absolute, and ttue. Ulie a secret treasure, he could hug 
them, hoard them, possess them. They sat beside him in 
the dark, empty sledge . they kept close to him through the 
lonely night ; they travelled with him to the end of his soliUty 
journey, and made him feel no lack of companionship. " On 
my arrival, I shall see her, and draw from her their sweet im* 

> . again in 

. ..-.‘d by the 

order, ^ and observance, and ceremonial of a palace . when. 


*, liisuiice, nao been re-established between them. 

Again she was the emperor’s daughter ; he, the secretary, the 
pt«eptor, the humble dependant. All his conflicting doubts 
wishw wme back confusedly upon him, and nude him 
pause m his impulse to avow all 
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solemn betrothal went forward in good earnest .Meantime, 
.the lovers .passed their time together, with unclouded joy. 
Hermione, once her love revealed, was above the affectation of 
coyness or reserve, and permitted its genuine warmth of feeling 
to flow unchecked. She was tender, confiding ; full of cordial 
sympathy, and ingenuous affection. Leontes, his heart at 
ease, his doubts at rest, his hope confirmed, became animated, 
vivacious, happy. Never had he looked to so much advantage ; 
never had he shown so attmctive in person, so winning in 
manner, as now, th.at his fine features shone elate and joyous, 
and his words sprang forth, copious, and spirited, and eloquent. 
Now indeed, he stood confessed, the handsome, the accom- 
plished prince; the well-graced gentleman, the high-bred 
scholar, the noble Leontes, — Sicili.i’s hope and pride. Now, 
at length, the emperor, the whole court, saw in him that 
vaunted prince of Sicily, worthy in fact, as in report, to be the 
husband of their beloved Hermione; whilst. she herself ■ felt, 
that in him, was fully embodied her ideal of manly beauty, 
honour, and e.vcellence. 

The royal lovers had taken a mutual pleasure in witnessing 
the marriage of Alexis and Emilia; and in establishing the 
worldly prospects of the young couple. After a brief period 
of wedded happiness, the bridegroom had quitted the capital, 
to join the army, leaving his bride in the charge of her friend 
and mistress, Hermione, with whom she still remained, aS one 
of her ladies-of-honour. 

Camillo returned to Sicily ; that he might precede the prince 
his master, and have all things in readiness for the immediate 
solemnization of the nuptials, (which, in deference to the wish 
of the king, were to be celebrated there) on the arrival of 
Leontes with his betrothed consort. 

So long a time had insensibly crept away, th.at P.aulina’s 
first child was born, ere the ceremony of her royal mistress’s 
troth-plight took place. Hermione had made a point that her 
friend, and favourite l.ady-of-honour, should be present on the 
occasion ; and this had again deferred the d.ay. But so soon 
as Paulina recovered sufficiently to go abroad, the public rite 
was performed; and Hermione, the imperial princess of 
Russia, was solemnly contracted to Leontes, prince of Sicily. 

Some short time afterward, Hermione and Ptmlina happened 
to be alone together. The latter had brought her new-born 
little one to the palace; and the two l.adies were engaged in 
affectionate comment on its pretty baby looks, and infant w.ays, 
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full of years and honour, the king died, leaving J^ontes to 
succeed him. Heartily their, did bis son take comfort fiom 
the thought that he had always been filially obedient ; that he 
had never crossed his patent's will, or thwarted his decrees. 
He reflected with pleasure, that in the matter of the Russian 
alliance, which now formed Ws best happiness, he had im* 
plicitly followed the wishes of his father. 

On Ute day of coronation, when they received the homage 
of thar people, and were jointly liailed by their new titles, 
I^eontes whispered Hermione. — “How say you, sweet wife? 
Would you now, that you had never hr^ to be queen of 
Sicily?” * 

“ You taught me to prize that title for the sake of him who 
confers it she answered. " I am afraid I should have been 
graceless enough to care little for the name of queen, had it 
not comprised another, and a dearer one— that of wife to a 
certain rogue secretary, who had the presumption to aspire to 
a princess ; ay, and who moreover had well-nigh perverted her 
faith, as certainly as he stole her heart.” 

'IHme went on. Another child had been born to Paulina 
and Aniigonus, ere hopes were entertained of an heit to the 
croivn of Sicily. But at length the joyful tidings were sent to 
Russia, that the emperor might now expect to hear of his 
daughter’s presenting her husband with the son he had so 
ardently hoped for. This intelhgence gave great delight to 
the affectionate parent ; but he was destined never to have it 
confirmed; for before the birth of his grand-child was an- 
nounced, he himself expired. 

■TTie news of her father’s death brought mourning to the 
hearts of Hermione and Leontes , and they were sull in the 
first bitterness of their gnef, when their boy was born They 
could not have had a sweeter source of comfort and consola- 
tion, than the little Itamillms He was a gentle-tempered 
fondling child, with a fund of quiet spirits, and imaginative 
fancy. He would laugh softly, and take pleasure in jesting 
plays, and froUckings , but Ih^ must be of a quiet kind. He 
liked no turbulent games, no rough sports. He shrank from 
abrupt, or boisleious arausemenlt. He could not bear noise, 
or violent action- He was very merry, but it was in a placid, 
under-toned way of his own. He had plenty of courage, and 
nobility of feeling, but he never showed it by loud, or active 
demonstration. He had some tinildlty of manner ; one 
of heart. He was a senMtive, impressionable chil as 
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fond of stories that excited his imagination j and used to tell 
them, or listen to them, with a kind of breathless awe, in 
a low voice, and with his features working, and his eyes fixed 
upon the hearer or narrator. He would stand at his mother’s 
knee, and relate his wonders, charmed to note in her grave, 
sympathetic countenance, the sort of interest he felt, and 
delighted to inspire. With his father, — ^who was less patient, 
and who rather bantered him, and amused himself with him, 
than attended to him, — he would bandy playful speeches, and 
strive to exchange railleries. With the ladies-of-honour, he 
was whimsically humorous ; and returned their petting jests, 
with a little quiet sarcasm of his own peculiar kind, — childish 
and innocent, yet full of a fanciful, though staid sprigiitliness. 
He was very fond of Paulina’s youngest child, — her third 
daughter, born some time after himself; for her, he would 
invent long histories, and relate them by the hour together, 
watching her face, and marking their clTect upon her. She 
was a good listener; as fond of wonders, and sprites, and 
ghost-stories, and talcs of magic, and hobgoblins, as himself. 
These two little creatures would sit in some corner by thein- 
^ selves, absorbed, and happy, lost in a marvel-world of their 
'wn, heedless of time, and caring not to join in the livelier 
gambols of their companions. 

Paulina was dotingly fond of the little prince ; and would 
often beg him of his mother, that he might come to spend a 
day with herself, and her children, at a quiet country house 
she had, somewhat removed from the court. 

It was a retreat fitted up by the indulgence of her husband 
perfectly in her own taste. Paulina was a woman of an earnest 
nature. She was devout ; and she had an intense love of art. 
These two paramount feelings of her soul and mind were com- 
binedly consulted by the manner in which this retired spot 
w.ns adorned. There were usual sitting-rooms ; but adjoining 
them was a gallery, filled with treasures of art, — pictures, 
sculpture, and many curiosities in gems and medals. At the 
end of this gallery, was a chapel, built entirely of white marble, 
lighted from the ceiling, and containing a curtained recess, in- 
tended for a group of sUaluary, whenever Paulina should have 
met with one of sufficient merit to occupy this particular niche. 
To this_ gallery and chapel, Paulina would often lead the young 
Mamillius, and her own girls, pleased with the entertainment 
of the children, who crowded round her, holding her skirts, 
and drinking in her words, as she explained to them some of 
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TALE XIV 

VIOLA; THE TWIN 


Sfl. A UJy, *it, tKotigh « «a» awd thit sJie much tesemUM me, '^a* 
yet of {tJany iCCoUMeJ tirt, I could not, with such 

esrimuXAc wondcT, overlay believe that, yet thus far I wdl twldly publish 
her, she bote a. mind that envy couW not hot call faif.” 

“ One face, one voice, one hatqt, and IViC penons ; 

A naturai perspective, that U, and is not. 

An apple, cleft in two, is oot mote twin 

Than these two eteatutes ” 

Twtlfth Night. 

Om the Eastern shores of ihc Adriatic, is a place called 
MessaDne. It will not be found in the map But we have 
great (poetical,— not geographical) authority for its being there 
— aomevhcre on those shores'-not for down beyond the coast 
of Illyria. It is, — or rather was,— a fine stately place , with 
noble shipping, and handsome buildings It had a goodly 
harbour, and commanded a grand expansive view of the 
broad, tilue, sparkling sea. Its inhabitants were of Ut«k 
origin, and maintacncd many of their Grecian pecutianaes of 
custom, speech, and dress , although they had become macb 
ItalianUca by their vicinity and association mih their tiagi> 
hours on the opposite shores of Italy. There were taaaj 
beautiful islands clustered close about, fertile, limsas: 


undulating indentations, forming lovely bays, ar4 shel:!^rf 
recesses, .along the edge of the sex ’ 

In this Wessaline, dwelt a young man, named 
He was a scion of a noble house, but n had caa- 
and there was not enough of the vital sap.-mooev— iTS 
^olc of the parent tree, to noutish its tnultitudmcos 
Hus one. therefore, resolved m cut fonise£fa» 2 - A— ^ 
parent stock ; to engraft himself upon a more 
to be no longer a spng of nobihty , hut to Uy b 
in.-Ka 
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The young merchant bote 
he was over head and esrs in liive 'rttn. bs ’ 
society consoled hitn for fee fct— 

of his rebtions ; indeed, h is a ^esir: 
missed it, . . 

Bat he had not been many cKSntSs ==:;=:. 
found that h\s aSairs abroad r«;p=Td hs pfisrr 
f5o long as he had traTdlsd. and fcspe; 
tions himself, they had Eocns^ 
more to ihemselres, or comzitted chen 
they Unjuished, and tie ptspesfry c 

danger of deacasing. He resol-red. — 

delay, but w set sail at once. Tee in 

his wife,—- whose present ritnaticz fesresd a zsr 
lo^-e, and lus desire to rsrtaia by her tait — * 
babneed by the thoeght, list: t. waa rrrr serre : 
duty to pronde for then fctare errirt and : 
Taking a tender leare of ter, tba ti nre . cid zdd; 
a stout heart, fer that ha abteacft waa b:: x cz= 
Jot the little crearare whoa he hejed to aaf tar 
the time he returned, he west cz zrszt -r^t t 
tesseb that lay ta the fcarbetr. sad mst is : 
word. 

His ^age IndadtsJ aa opedatc a. tae Cess 
whence he was to bring awey a esun *-/ Ssa r* 
way bath he tooched at Ttaparu, a rja.-. sacs 
IsVicrles, and fot the dc!l and yeas’ ■izz. -rars 
;ants wicraght tbe nabre pryizts sSa anas* 
ierice. l^en widi tbtse ct.-cIt -ram. ae a*; 
[woceed at once widj i;,es to Vena* wner? W» 
ready tnart for Ids Ctrdsndiyu Jrjd wuer* le ic.- 

ness that reqaiied his prewri* ra*s- •' 

occupied a cota-derabi-e rxx> cf us.- 
had ebps^ er- ih« p-v,' .-j, 

As neared ts naSre - -'V,. 

Adriatic, his hear: r.eienec xzz. 
sorely tempted to land as '* ‘ 

wife, and as he tepei— t-ja ' ~ 

BuUc5is*^5 the iapube, he sar^^jT-"'- 
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" I ventured to believe you would be glad to see me, aunt 
Annuccia,” he said; “and being so near you, I would not miss 
the pleasure of a visit.” 

" Dear me ! You’re very' good. I’m sure, my dear boy ! that 
is, my dear young man — my good nephew ! Dear me ! yes, 
well, it’s quite an unexpected treat, I’m sure, a visit from you, 
my dear nephew! Who should have thought of seeing you 
enter the room, of all beings in the world ? Ay, well, yes ; 
strange things do happen ! Dear me ! I had a visit a day or 
t%vo since — a visitation, I may say, — Dear me, well ! — a visit 
from your uncle, — you remember your uncle, don Ignazio? 
Well, ay, he, who but he, should malre his appearance here ! ” 
The old lady gasped, and played her fan so impressively, and 
fluttered so perceptibly; and taking her kerchief from her 
lips, laid it on her heart, so pantingly, that Sebastian felt called 
upon to echo ; — “ Dear me ! ” 

"Yes, indeed! Well! He, and none but he. I’ll assure 
you ! He came, he said, to spend a few days rvith me ; ” (here 
the thin fingers found their way to the lips again, and the soft 
hems were repeated, interspersed with a gentle simpering 
^ sound ;) " to spend a few days here, since it was so long since 
we had seen each other. So strange, you know, my dear boy, 
— my good nephew ! ” 

As she paused, evidently expecting that he should respond 
to the surprise she expressed, Sebastian said : — “ Yes ; that is, 
— is it so remarkable that uncle Ignazio should come to visit 
you ? I thought you and he were cousins.” 

“ Precisely ; my dear boy — my dear nephew — that’s it ! 
Dear me! That’s it, which makes it so strange.” 

“ Oh ! ” assented Sebastian ; not seeing at all how the matter 
was cleared. 

_His tone was so obviously unconvinced, — he was evidently 
still so much abroad, that his aunt condescended to be more 
explanatory. 

“Why you sec,— dear me,— well,— it’s difficult to— it’s 

awkward to know how to— dear me! How shall I- ? 

Yet you’re an old married man, quite a steady old married 
tnan,— yes, — dear me, — to be sure, well, there can be no 
hesitation, with air old married man like you, in " 

Her dab— dab— dabby voice had quavered off; and came 
to a full stop. 

Sebastian looked at her ; more at a loss than ever. 

The maiden lady caught up her handkerchief again, 
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“Of cf>u?se not; s>aia 

“ Ceita\n\y not said hdy Annucda, with a dedsire wave 
of bet fan, and putting it down on the table, resignedly. “ I 
accotdingly gave orders for an apartment to be got ready for 
him— the green chamber — ^ich is on the opposite mng of 
the house,— farthest removed from the one containing the 
slceping-tooras of myself and my maids ; for I would not on 
any account expose them, poor things, — dear me,— well, I 
wouldn’t for any consideration, that he should have any oppor- 
tunity of turning their heads with his idle talk, — he’s a gay 
man, and, there's no knowing — girts iriU be girls, and, in 
short, my dear boy, my good nephew — he's a dangerous man, 
a very dangerous man.” 

“And where is he at present? IVbere is don Ignazio this 
morning, aunt ? Do you not permit him to be with yoa b 
year sitting-room. It n hardly a visit, if you keep him at such 
a terrible distance. Etoes he occupy tne green thaaber by 
day, as well as by night?” said Sebastian. 

“Oh, dear no, he’s welcome to be with me here ta Ibt 
saloon, whenever he pleases — at proper hoots ; but this c cs s * 
}i>g, he left me under pretence of strolbng down zo tbs 
beach, to look at the sea, which is fine, they say, this monssc, 
after the storm of last night. But I do suspect— well,— .dssr 
me-—” she hesitated , took up the fan , Mgeted s 
against the tips of her thin fingers ; cleared her voice ssi 
then dabbed on again : — “I have heard that iheres a cdcrr 
fisherman’s daughter down there among the rocib. w-sit 
reckoned good-looking; and my peasants are pratr— : — r 
some of them. Now his ramble on the beach Eav y* 


a pretence,— a sham, — demr me I He may be cent 
after, — to talk nonsense, — to play up some oisch^ 
with — ~ Ah,” she concluded with a flutter, j 

and a sigh, “ my mother truly said, he's a dan'-erai — 
The next ^moment, a stout, short, ruddy 
nosed, scarlet-lipped, red-throated, cna^i'vezr^'.::^ 
man came bustling into the room, ran im to 
him, and exclaimed — “My dear fellow my <isr -j-"- 
to see you i Corpo di Diana! gta<i to see 
newsj down below there, on the sea-shors, 
put in h^e, in the gale, h.st ni^t»’'Crr-y -- 

Diana! Delighted to see you, my dea- 
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Sebastian returned the old gentleman’s warm greeting ; and 
recognized him at once for the same don Ignazio, whom he 
remembered some years since at a general reunion of the 
various members of his family at his father’s mansion near 
Messaline. There were the same deep-set, twinkling, grey 
eyes ; the same sprinkled, grey hair ; only rather more thickly 
sprinkled, and a little less curly than formerly. But still, upon 
the whole, very much the exact person he could recall, as his 
uncle, don Ignazio. 

“ And so you’re married, my dear fellow ! ” continued the 
brisk little gentleman ; “Corpo di Diana, give you joy ! Never 
had the good fortune to get married, myself ! But I’m quite 
ready to give everj’body else joy, who’s so fortunate as to get 
a wife. Corpo di Diana ! Nothing like woman, lovely woman, 
for making home happy ! ” 

“Now, cousin Ignazio, if you are going to broach any of 

your improper sentiments, — dear me, — I must really ” said 

lady i\nnuccia, rising, as if about to leave the room. 

“ My dear madam, pray sit still. Corpo di Diana' ! You 
needn’t be alarmed. I was merely congratulating my nephew 
— our nephew, here, upon his marriage. Any little folks, eh?” 
>He continued, turning to the young merchant, with a facetious 
, ,'e in the ribs. 

bastian smilingly explained his domestic prospects ; add- 
, that it was rather late, he feared, to ask them, otherwise, 
le would have requested his aunt and uncle to stand godfather- 
and godmother to his child. 

“ My good nephew,” said lady Annuccia, “ it is too late as- 
you say, — dear me, — well, — to offer my services as sponsor ; 
othenvise it would have been my pride, — I’m sure. It has 
always been a wish of mine, you must know, to be godmother, 

— since it is not likely well, dear me, — never mind, — but 

I have always had a longing, I say, to be godmother to a boy. 
I confess to a liking, an affection for boys — I own my fond- 
ness, my doting for boys, — a partiality, a predilection, a pre- 
ference, — I may say, a perfect mania for boys. I ought perhaps 
to blush to avow such a weakness, but I do own* I’m fond of 
boys. Boys are my p.assion ! Now, my dear nephew, for all 
it is too late to be godmother to your child, if you should 
find on your return home, that a boy h.as been born to 
you, I promise to give him a gold mug, richly chased; and 
moreover, will set him down in my will for something hand- 
some.” 
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“A boy? Pshaw!” excbimed don Jgnazio. “A gul for 
my money! give me gills, /say!” 

“Now really, cousin IgnazK^ I must request, — I must in- 
sist ” said My Annucda; “if you ate going to make any 

of your unpleasant remarks, your free speeches, — I shall be 
compelled, howes'cr unwilUr^ly, to retne." 

“Bless the woman I I’m not saying anj’thing wrong, am I? 
j' ' , ' ' . - " ‘ ‘ ■ !;iorpo 

■ ru 

■ ; . , ■ , 1 you 

get home, that you’ have a little ^1, I'll give the prettj* moppet 
just such another gold goblet, as my lady here has promised 
your child, if it should be a boy. If it’s a son, she's welcome 


c : , '■ , .... 

whom they had now an interest ; and then, observing that the 
wind had changed, and the weather quite cleared, he took 
leave of lady Aonucaa, saying he was aaxious to lose no 
time in getting aboard, and taking advantage of the favourable 
homeward breere. 

Don Ignario, accompanying him down to the harbour, said, 
as they walked on Cousin Annucaa is an e.tcellcnt soul, a 
worthy, a good-meaning creature, but what a pity she’s such an 
old simpleton! Corpo di Diana’ She keeps such a fidgety 
look-out for wicked meanings in a man’s words, that she won’t 
let him be decent She puts mischief into his head, with her 
nicety. And then those scarecrows of women, of hers ' Her 
maid^ as she calls them! A tnbe of wrinkled, withered 
witches ! I wonder she bn’t ashamed of keeping such frights 
about a house ! She needn’t be alarmed. Corpo di Diana ! 
A nmi would as soon think of toying with Tisipbone, Aleclo, 
or Megxra, as playing the fool wiA one of them " 

It was evening, — late evening, when the young merchant's 
ship sailed into the harbour of Klessaline- Sebastian left all 
to the care of his people, and burned away ; pulling his cap 
over bis brows, and folding his cloak dose about him, that 

« - .--.t.- , V , w rv r 1 , , , . 
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the voices of revellers, and the sound of guitars, and singing, 
and resonant talk, —all the stir and animation of an Italian 
evening; when the inhabitants come abroad after the heat 
of the day, to throng the public places, to meet, and chat, and 
loiter, and take ice, and flirt, and idle away the cool hours 
together. His house lay in one of the broad, handsome off- 
streets of the town ; a substantial mansion, with a court-yard, 
set round with oranges, and oleanders, in stone vases, some- 
what formally ; and leading into a spacious garden. At the 
back of the house, overlooking the garden, there was_ a 
sort of projecting balcony, or terrace, of white marble, with 
a flight of steps at one end. Over this balcony ^yas stretched 
a sloping, striped awning, of bright stuff, to screen off the heat 
and glare of the sun from the windows. In the balcony sat 
a lady. As the fresher breeze of coming night slightly stirred 
the valanced edge of the awning above her head, the lady 
looked up, smilingly. On the broad marble ledge of. the 
balcony, near her, stood a vase and goblet, with iced water; 
and as the movement caught her eye, she dipped one finger in 
the water, and held it, thus moistened, up into the air. “ It 
V blows from Venice I” he could hear her say. For Sebastian 
had stolen close beneath the balcony, knowing where he 
should probably find her. He dreaded to startle her by his 
too sudden appearance; and thought for some means of 
announcing his presence. He took the jewel from his cap, 
and rolling it into his handkerchief to give it weight, pitched 
it up with so true an aim, that it fell into her lap. 

She rose hastily, shook out the token, recognised it for her 
husband’s, and looked round with eager joy. In another 
moment, he sprang up the balcony-steps, and had caught her 
to his heart. 

“The child! Our child! Let me see it!’’ were among 
some of his earliest words. 

His wife looked into his face; and then said; — “Come!" 
They stepped through the window that opened from the bal- 
cony into a room where stood a small bronze hand-lamp. She 
took it, and led him upstairs. They entered a sleeping-room, 
where there were two little beds, side by side. She went 
towards one of them, and lifting the snow-white insect-net 
which completely curtained it, disclosed within, nestled upon 
the pillow, a cherub face. Then, turning, with the other hand, 
she lifted the net of the second little bed ; and there, close 
nestled, lay airolhcr angel face. 
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“Amazement! Two? Thcsame! The one the counter 
part of the other, — as if teflccted in a minor I " said the young 
husband in hushed wonder. , 

“ Born both in one hour 1 Out twin boy and f 0'^' 
twin-children! " answered h»s wfe, with her glad eyes fixed on 
his. 

“You greet me witli riches, indeed, sweet wife, to match 


" since he hath jewels enough to toss into tlie lap of the first 
woman he meets. 

“ Ay ; since the first woman I meet, chances to he my first 
of women ! ” he replied. 

Next morning came the delight of seeing the Utile ones, 
awake} up and stirring, and trotting about, for they could walk 
now, and prattle some few words , of seeing their bwuty of 
hmb, their grace and activity ; above all, of noting their wotv 
drous and complete roscmblance. So perfect was it,— bright- 
ened too, by the fancy their mother had for dressing both the 
children precisely ahke, — that it was with difficulty they couM 
be known apart. Their native costume admiliAi of this 
similarity, even between a boy’s and a gul’s garb, for the drws 
of a female differed but little from that worn by the men. I: 
consisted of a snowy tunic, or short, ample skirt, gathered rs 
close-set folds, from the waist, which was gut with a neb rasa 
a loose jacket of some bright colour, thickly embroiiersti 
with sleeves open from the wrist to the elbow, showing teaiEU 
the full white sleeves of the shirt, which clo^ m 
the bosom to the throat The limbs were cased US siu^cr 
leggings, or greaves, of the same colour and facnc wcz ns 
jacket ; .and like it, embroidered, either m gold, :r sa-nc 

braid. Upon the head, set amid the du5ts.-s :{ ir r 
was not targe enougli to covet much space.— was r-rz a 
of correspondent texture and hue with the -.ijxs. 
cillier fastened by a pendant jewel, or gect-e; r-s- zr - 
mented with a long thick tassel of goM, s-tit r sli. 
ing to the material of the embroidery. 

It was in a suit of this lund, iha: ice zr- 
rnadc their appearance before tl y r r rr 

his return. He could not cease tra: - __ - 

their extreme loveliness, as at thtr - ^ —— 
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at their extraordinary similarity, as at their striking beauty. He 
could do nothing but praise them, fondle them, use them like 
toys,— like playthings; so pretty, so curious, so odd, soamusing, 
they seemed to him. His ■wife’s delight equalled his, at the 
spectacle of his entertainment. She had pictured to herself 
all his joy, his wonder, when he should behold these little twin 
beings for the first time; and the actual scene fulfilled, — 
almost surpassed, — what she had imagined it would be. He 
never seemed tired of watching them ; of looking at them to- 
gether, then alternately, then side by side, then apart; of 
puzzling himself about their identity, and mistaking one for the 
other, and trying to distinguish them, and again bewildering 
himself, and laughing at his own blunders. They were a 
merry party, the father still playing tricks with them, the mother 
looking smilingly on, the children joining in the frolic, and 
enchanted with their new companion, — when don Ignazio 
was announced. 

Sebastian had but just time to whisper his wife that she 
should say nothing about the children, whatever she might 
hear remarked; when in bustled the old gentleman. He 
looked as ruddy and as brisk as ever ; hugging Sebastian as 
warmly as before, and greeting him as heartily. 

" My dear fellow ! Glad to see you ! Knew you’d be 
gl.ad to see me, so came straight here, instead of going home. 
Got myself into sad disgrace yonder ! Corpo di Diana ! I 
don’t know how it happened, exactly, but it seems I gave some 
unpardonable offence to cousin Annuccia. Worthy woman, 
but sickeningly nice ! And, santissima Diana ! so sinfully 
skinny ! — Well, my dear fellow, and so you're cosily nestled at 
home ? Soft bosomed in domestic joys, eh ? Charming wife, 
lovely babe, — ah, how’s this, two ? Or, egad, is it one cut in 
h.alf?” 

'* Twins, my dear sir ; ” said the smiling Seb.astian. 

“ Twins, eh ? Corpo di Diana 1 ^Vhat little beauties 1 The 
havoc they’ll make among the men, by-and-by, eh? ’Gad, the 
young fellows had best look about them, when these little 
Hebes grow up. However, there are luckily two of them, and 
not a pin to choose, which is prettiest ! Santissima Diana ! 
The dear little blooming rogues! Who would h.ave boys, 
who could have .such sweet moppets as these? No, as I s.ay, 
— give me girls 1 By the way, I owe you two golden cups, 
and two dowries, since you’ve two daughters ! Corpo di 
Diana ! What two-fold beauty 1 What double loveliness 1 
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Bst I say, tsv dear felloTr,* added rise UreiT o’id 
drcppi:^ his Tolce, and daxxrr-^ fcs r.?pis» ai«T br the 

bctton, “ egsd, it’s lucir for too, the chits are so ilis so 

perfecdf twins ! Cerpo di Kana! It’s aa awtward thir^ fee 4 
behind to coae honte after a lon^ aisence, and find his wife 
with frev children, Instead of the expect^ *•-*■/ Smtissitri 
Uiana ! It’s well j-oar pels eaisr their twinsh'p in crery Ivxii ! 
There's no mistaking that they were bom a: the same time, 
cpidl*’ concluded he, with hu fiTounte jewose pete in the 
ribs, and a twinkle of his tneny gre>* eyes. 

“As you sa 3 ‘, it’s impossible to doubt their bein^ twins 
said Sebastian. “ I find »t layself, very dil?cult, c^-en j-et, to 
know one from another * 

“Never saw such a wonderful resemblance in ir.y days!*" 
returned his uncle. “Corpo di Dia-ns ' Their IoTe«'wni 
hare enough to do, to leam them asunder by heart ' UTioeitr 
takes a fancy to the one, can hardly fail of falling in lore with 
h» sister; and whenever they marry, iheir husbands roust 
zaind what they’re about, to nuke no tnts’utes with each otheds 
wives I Pretty confusion, t^d, there’ll l>el S^intisslnu 
Diana I TVill be fortunate if there’s no bloodshed and 
duelling r* 

The brisk little gentleman, soon afler, took a bustling leave; 
declaring he had some visits to pay to some old acquaintances 
in the town, whom he would not miss seeing before he left 
hfessaline. 

Not long after the uncle departed, the aunt arrived Lady 
Annuccia came in great pomp ; haung sailed from her tshnd 
estate in her o«ti baige, and being attended by a numerous 
train of sers-ants, male and female. 

“ Dear me, well, — and so that is your young wife, my dear 
boy, — myworlhy nephew? Dearmel She looksan c.'ccollent, 
amiable young woman, indeed. Dear me ' Well, I’m sure, 
I’m happy to make your acquaintance my de-ar, — my dear 
niece. And where is your little one? Dear me, I sh.all be 
delighted to see it, of course, I’m sure. I hope it’s a 
boy 5" 

“You do not know, aunt Annuccia, that a double happiness 
awaited me on my return home;" said Sebastian. “I found 
twins born to me." 

“Twins I Dear me. — well, — it quite flutters me to hear it 
— to think of it;— well, dear — ^you must have been very 
much pleased, of course. Is it possiblel Twinsl Ishouldn’t 
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But I say, my dear fellow," added the Inely old gentleman, 
dropping his voice, and drawing Ws nephew away by the 
button, “ egad, it's luclcy for you, the chits are so alike — so 
perfectly twins ! Corpo di Diana » It's an awkward thing for a 
husband to come home after a long absence, and find his wife 
with toa children, instead of the eiqiected one! Santissima 
Diana ! It's well your prls cany their twinship in every look 1 
There’s no mistaking that they were born at the same time, 
egadl" concluded be, with his favountc jocose poke in the 
ribs, and a twinkle of his meny grey eyes. 

“As you say, it’s impossible to doubt their being twins;” 
said Sebastian. " I find it myself, very difficult, even yet, to 
know one from another.” 

“Never saw such a wonderful resemblance in my days’” 
returned his uncle. " Corpo di Diana ! Their lovers will 
have enough to do, to learn them asunder by heart I IVhoev’cr 
takes a fancy to the one, can hardly fail of falling in love with 
her sister; and whenever they marry, their husbands must 
mind what they’re about, to make no mistakes with each other’s 
wives I Pretty confusion, egad, there’ll be I Santissima 
Diana 1 Twill be fortunate if there’s no bloodshed and 
duelling 1 ” 

The brisk little gentleman, soon after, took a bustling leave ; 
declaring he had some visits to pay to some old acquaintances 
in the town, whom he would not miss seeing before he left 
Messaline. 

Not long after the uncle departed, the aunt arrived. Lady 
Annuccia came in great pomp ; having sailed from her island 
estate in her own barge, and being attended by a numerous 
tram of servants, male and female. 

“ Dear me, well, — and so that is your young wife, my dear 
boy,— my worthy nephew? Dear me ! She looks an excellent, 
amiable young woman, indeed. Dear me I Well, I'm sure, 
I m happy to make your acquaintance my dear, — my dear 
niece. And where is your little one? Dear me, I shall be 
delighted to see it, of course, I’m sure I hope it’s a 
boy 1” 

“ You do not know, aunt Annuccia, that a double happiness 
awaited me on my return home;” aid Sebastian. " I found 
twins born to me,” 

^ flutters me to hear it 

to think of it well, dear me, — you must have been very 
much pleased, of course. Is it possible I Twins I I shouldn’t 
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have thought it ! Dear me, well 1 Indeed ! I should never.' 
have thought of such a thing.” 

“My love,” said Sebastian, to his wife, “will you bring the 
little ones hither ? ” 

The young mother, to whom her husband had explained the 
old maiden lady’s peculiarities, as well as the circumstance of her 
and don Ignazio’s several prepossessions regarding the children, 
went to fetch them ; and returned, leading one in each hand. 

The old lady sat, lost in admiration, gazing from one to the 
other. At length she exclaimed: — “Dear little fellows! I 
never beheld two such loves! Absolute cupids ! Only — dear 
me — well, it’s a shame to make such a comparison — so beauti- 
fully dressed as these two darlings are — while cupids, — well, 
dear me, — never mind ! But was there ever such a perfect 
pair ! They're certainly the most lovely boys I ever set eyes 
on ! Dear me, — well, — partial as I am to boys, I never beheld 
any to equal these ! I shall be only too proud, — too happy, I’m 
sure, to send the gold mug I promised, — one a-piece, — to these 
beautiful little fellows. What a glory, what an honour, I should 
have felt it, to have been, well, — dear me, yes, — godmother, 
to either, or both, of these darling boys ! My dear good 
nephew, — my excellent young niece, — what a pride it must be 
to you, to be the parents of these two darling sons ! ” 

“ I own. we are not a little delighted witli our pretty twins;” 
said Sebastian. 

“ Pretty ! Dear me ! They are handsome as angels ! But 
you will excuse me, my dear children, — that is, — ahem, — my 
dear nephew and niece, — if I le.avc you so soon ; but I have 
a commission to execute in the neighbourhood, which I would 
fain see to, without delay ; I shall not be absent long. I will 
return forthwith,— immediately.” 

The old maiden l.ady went straight to a goldsmith’s, close 
at hand. “ I want two golden drinking-mugs, my good sir ; ” 
said she to the master of the shop ; “ they must be very hand- 
some,— fit for a, — dc.ar me, well, — fit for a christening present.” 

She had sc.arccly thus announced her wish, when who 
should bustle into the goldsmith’s shop, but don Ign.azio. 

“Ah, cousin Annuccia! Well met. To what do I owe 
this fortunate chance? What brings you here?” 

“ Dc.ar me 1 Well 1— to make a purchase, cousin Ignazio.” 

“Just what brings me here;” returned he. “I am come 
to order the golden mug I promised to our nephew’s bantling. 
You’ve heard the news, I suppose. Corpo di Diana 1 Lucky 
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d^J TwmsI And as beautiful as Venus ! Vou never saw 
■j'jdi a couple of young clurmers 1" 

“I luve seen them, cousin: and it is that very errand 
brings me here,— the golden mug I promised. 1 shall make 
it a pair, of course." 

“ So you'\ c g}\ cn up your mania for boys, hai e you ? ” said 
don Ignario. “Corjxi di Diarial I honour your better 
tistc.” 

“Not at all, cousin Ignazio; it is because I find our 
nephew has two such beautiful boys, that I —— " 

“Boysl Girls you mean 1” ciclaimcd don Ignazio. “Two 
blooming girls 1 " 

“Girls! Boys you mcanl" ccliocd lady Annuccia. 

“ Don’t tell me, my dear madam , ” said the brisk old gentle- 
man. “ Corpo di Diana 1 I ought to understand sometliing 
of thes 
and if 

“A ■ , 

nuiden lady, witli a wave of her fan, stem)} supercilious. 
“To show you how entirely my mind is made up, on the 
point, 1 slull proceed with my purchase. Two gold mugs, if 
you please, my good sir , " continued she, turning to the gold- 
smlih. 

The goldsmith bowed 

“^^y dear madam," said don Ignario, “since we're both 
cwninccd, and both mean to make our respective present, 
suppose, instead of letting them be of the same Lind, you 
were to giic— *“ 

“Two gold mugs, if jou please, my good sirj" repeated 
tile maiden Indy. 

Again the goldsmith bowed 

“Cousin Ignozio, jou'll excuse my not attending to wha; 
jxiu say. Too well 1 know )ou to be a dangerous man, — ; 
vwy dangerous nun. Tlut it is dangerous to listen to you 
and 

“ Corpo di Diaiu 1 " burst forth the indigmnt little ole 
gentleman. But Lidy Annuccia tntcmiptcd him , reiterating 
in precisely the same tone of ibbby olreiinacy, as before:— 
“Two gold mugs, if you plca.s<; my good sir." 

“Cc'tainly, madam;” repUed the goldsmith, 
lure two articles lately sent m«v that will just $u‘ ^ ' l| 

ship's purpose. They arc a piw of golden go' 
■wtakmanship, by a renowned riorcniine artist! 
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, is admirable; u=> . ., 
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You haven t ^ Anything beauty '. " 
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any repetition of yonr ribdd remarks, if you please, cousin 
Igaazio. 1 shall take my gold mugs, and return at once to 
OUT nephew’s ; where we shall soon find who’s right.” 

“TVe shall!” said don Ignario confidently; as he attended 
her back to the merchant’s house. 

“We have brought your little ones our promised gifts, my 
dear fellow!" he eicliimed, as he entered the room, where 
Srfastian, his wife, and their two children, were together; the 
former, seated side by side, watching the latter, who were 
rolling, and tumbbng with one another, on the floor. 

“Already!" eidaimed the young merchant "They are 
unfairly won ; they mustn’t be bestowed ; you mustn’t be 
beguiled of them by a trick. In jest, we allowed j'ou to think, 
that you both had your wish. So you har^ in some sort ; I 
have luckdy, a child to please each of your several fancies. 
Vemrs for a boy, my dear madam ; yours, for a girl, my dear 
sir. But there’s otilf one a-piece. Come hither, chtltlrenl" 
he added, laughing. 

The little ones ran to him. “rmpurrled myself;" said the 
s^ng £ither, as they both stood at hjs knee, looking up in 
his face, with their full, blue eyes, their ripe, round, pulpy 
cheeks, and rosebud mouths, so perfectly tn fae^imile; “I 
declare I know oot which Is which, myself !” 

“ Ask them ; ” said the mother. 

“UTios this?” he said, gently pinching the cheek of the 
one who stood nearest 

“^^oIa; papa’s little girl;" lisped the little creature. 

“Then here is your pel, uocle Ignozio;" said the young 
merchant, passing her over to the old genUeman ; who took 
her up upon his knee^ and b^an making acquaintance with 
her. 

“ And this ? ” continued the &ther. 

“Sebastian, papa's namesake;" said the btlle fellow, using, 
as his sister hil done, the fondling answer taught them by 
their mother, to beguile the time of her hoshond’s absence. 

“Then here is your favourite, my dear aunt;" said the 
merchant ; leading his little son towarfs her. As the maiden 
lady seated the young b<7 on her lap, and gave him the glitter- 
ing present she harf brought for him, and smoothed the fair 
locks, — scarcely less bright and roldeo than her gift; she 
said : — “ Well, dear me 1 I don’t mow but it’s happiest as it 
is 1^ I shouldn’t have known which to love best ' And now, I'm 
quite sure, — of course, — dear m^ — of course, I like Ibbpne 
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best ! I’m so fond of boys ! I have an affection for boys, I 
o\Yn ! I ought perhaps, — to feel a delicacy in confessing such 
a preference,— but, — I avow it — I am passionately fond of 
boys ! ” 

“ My dear madam, on the contrary, it does you honour !" 
said don Ignazio. “ Corpo di Diana ! your liking for boys, is 
the best point about you I” 

“Now, cousin Ignazio, — I beg, — instead of making such 
personal, and particular allusions, — dear me, well, — you will 
oblige me, by gi'nng to your little favourite, this other golden 
cup, like her brother’s ; and if you please, you may hand me 
over your duplicate gift, and I will present it, in your name, 
to mine, — ahem, — well, dear me, — to him.” 

Some very happy time was spent by our young merchant, at 
this period, in his own home. He would sit with his wife, 
when evening brought in cool repose, after the daily fatigues, 
and anxieties of business, watching their children from the 
balcony, as they gambolled in the garden. It was a favourite 
seat with them both. It had been the scene of many an hour 
of early wedded happiness; it had been the scene of their 
meeting after long absence; it was where they now by 
l)reference sal to watch their twin boy and girl, frolicking in 
the sweet air, and shady quiet of sun-do\vn. Here they saw 
their little ones run races beneath the trellised vines; or 
thread the narrow paths between the floAver-beds ; or chase 
one another down the grassy slopes : and then the father 
would track his little ^^iola by her less-assured pace, as she 
tottered along, and bundled over; and his boy Sebastian by 
his quicker pace, and firmer fooling, with which he would run 
to help her. And the mother would note the care with which 
her young boy supported his sister up the marble steps ; and 
smiled to see how the little masculine frame, though no 
stouter or stronger to look at than the girlish one, yet gave 
indisputable token of its su})erior power. The boyish limbs 
were no less softly rounded, no less delicately moulded, and 
gracefully {rroportioned, than those of the girl ; yet their alert 
vigour, and the command he had over them, attested the force 
which hers lacked. In action, the two children could be 
readily distinguished ; at rest, it was no e.asy matter to tell 
one from the other. Their father still found the same divert- 
ing perplexity, in trj'ing to know them apart ; but the mother’s 
instincts were more unerring. She never failed. He would 
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often smilingl)' refer to Iter, when he was at a loss; for he 
found she could always name ^cm aright. Sometimes, he 
would alTect to disbelieve her, and appeal to the child itself ; 

» •- , , .1 . • _ - « 

• ■ • ■ ■ . ■ or !— 

Ifis wife at lost pretended to declare she could not submit 
to such insulting doubt of her word; and that in order to 
male sure of them for himself, he had best tie something 
about the neck of one of the children, that he might at once 
• • sister. 

evening, when his little 
. ■ he fastened a string of 

coral round her throat, saying she was his pretty pet fawn, 
with her red collar on. 

The child was pleased with the gawd; but it could not 
male her forget or omit, a certain little ceremonial which 
always took place between her father and herself, every night, 
before she went to bed. 

Tliis was, to climb up upon the balcon>-seat by his side, 
saying I must bid good-night to my mold Viola can’t 
sleep, if she don’t kiss her mole, and say ' Tehee nottc,’ to it.” 
Then she would stand on tip-ioc, beside liim ; and her father 
would bend down his forehead ; and she would put back the 
loclsof hair from his white, polished temple, and precisely 
on one particular spot, she would press her bps against his 
brow, where lurked a small brown mole; sajmg a thousand, 
roiirmurtxl, fondling words to it. 

This was the little Viola’s delight, just one of those 
sportive fandes, those whimsies of offection, in which a 
pvent indulges a caressing, gentlc-naturcd child; and whicli 
form bonds — in addition to the natural one that unites them, 
—slight as threads of gossamer, yet subtly pottml as the 
magnet-link. 

In after years, when sailing on the lonely sea, far from home, 
4 wanderer in search of wealth to store for lus children, the mcr- 
cliant, thinking of tins fanciful baby caress, would find his eyes 
moisten, and his heart swcU, with an emotion that many a 
piarcr thought srould fail to exate. 

And in jet other subsequent years, Viob, retailing the 
i'Ui^c of her father, found no point more vivid, than this same 
lu.tle upon Vi\s \jtqw. 

llTiile VioLt was wishing “ good night *’ after her fashion, Iv*' 

I 
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counsel at hand, to aid in their guidance towards good,— td 
secure their virtue and happiness.” ■ _ 

Too soon, alas, was the young merchant’s aspiration defeated 
by the event. This gentle wife, this tender mother, this faith 
ful partner of his joys and cares, was snatched from him by r 
fever. Within a few hours, he learned to fear for her life, and 
to mourn her death.' Distracted by his loss, he thought o: 
nothing but of flying from the spot where he had sustained it 
He resolved to travel, as the readiest means of escaping fronr. 
a scene fraught with so much bitterness of recollection. He 
thought that by plunging into the bustle and stir of the 
world, he might the better deaden the poignant regret which 
tortured his solitary moments ; as he might also devote him- 
self to the sole object that now remained for him in life, — the 
providing a future competence for his children. He hastily 
formed his plans for the present, for them ; he determined to 
leave them in the care of a certain Marcella, the widow of 
one of his former clerks; a woman of whom he had heard 
a good character for prudence, notableness, and housewifely 
accomplishment. She was said to have been a good mother, 
when her own children were alive; and had a name for 
extreme neatness and economy in her domestic manage- 
ment. 

Her house was scrupulously clean and orderly; an air of 
decent parsimony reigned throughout, as though poverty were 
not permitted to bring squalor with it. Some such impression 
struck the merchant, as he brought his motherless children 
there, to consign them to Marcella’s care. He thought they 
would be at least wholesomely, and comfortably lodged, during 
his absence ; and that tire sum he paid for their maintenance 
would supply additional luxuries. 

She was volubly assuring him of something of the kind, 
while the young merchant stood there, in his deep mourning 
habit, and with his pale face, holding one of his children in 
each hand, and gazing at them, deep in thought, hearing not 
one word she said; dreaming of how and when he might 
look upon them again, and seeking for courage to part from 
them now, without betrayal of such emotion as might sadden 
their innocent hearts. 

"You look verj’ white, dear papa;” s.aid little Viola, with 
her soft eyes raised to his. “Are you going to fetch some of 
the roses on your cheeks, that you bid me fetch for mine from 
the fresh air, when I go out walking? There’s a fine fresh air 
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bloirs froa iht s=. saa-iasjs ; sai rss rcJJ cs yc>3 inTi 
going to siil rps tie sacs, cx3a‘i ycc? " 

“At, cy littl; \'Ki 2 ; isd wins s2ssn 1 fctth fc.'-r.t lvyc>;>»l 
t>e sea for thee? Frca the graad, bare cities ai,'T\'«!;c the 
sea, where there are stores of gay things, to bring howe?" 

“For Be, p 2 ?i? "ty. bnng nte tint nice ivy jwo were 
telling oC one ereairjg, tMt would mate rach a yVKsI 
fcUow for Sebastian and me. You said he was *a noble laib* 
I should like to hare him here with us." 

The artless words of his child, brought to the merchants 
mind, with a pang, the conversation they rcferml to; the 
impression receiied by the little silent hearer, so truly Ihi'ii 
foretold, — and by whom foretold. Tlie very csprcsiUvu be 
had used, was repeated by his little girl ; tims confirming her 
mother’s idea. He turnM hastily to his young son:— •“Anti 
what shall I bring home for my Sebastian ? ” he s.aiih 
“My mother;" answered the boy, in a low voice. “'J'licy 
took het away,— she is gone. Bnng her b.ack ; bring her 
home. I want to see her I wont her with us again." 

The lather turned away. 

“Papal" aid Viola, “don’t go without bidding us good* 
bje. 1 want to say good-bye to my mole. I.tft me u/), that 
1 may kiss it, and bid it not stay away too lung, and tell it 1 
ihall think of it every night when 1 go to bed. and send a 
hundred times ‘ felicissima notte ’ after it J ’’ 

He took her up in his arms, and hugged her to the heart 
that had so much ado to hide its anguish. 'Jlien, wjtJi another 
embrace to her little brother, he tore himself away. 

The woman with whom the mexcliant liad left his cliildrei, 
was wlut is called a good manager , iliat n, a liard manager, a 
close manager; wliat might rather be called a bad, than a rood 
manager ; for nothing good was ui her management , ah war ' 
disagreeable, pinched, and comfortless; the very reverse n: 
•^ty, pleasant, commodious, or attractive. That which might, 
b)- really good ma-nagement, lisvc been done quhe_ zs 
econotnicallr, thougli with more taste ; was, by hs ihm cT 
good management, made isloltrahJy balefai She had 
^Icd a good mythei, Hjt dothad h=r nnhdrm; 

decently, aa^j thea 6’.d£tra;;tj^ cj »02 an incrsd.c.'*v 
syni ; l«t the w^is s l-ji Hj-jUkt, z dose mother, hard m 

measure of aT-.-sir.’!:, jo cllj*.— icr n: Tend 

Such things ti •e/d-a^rEj*-*'-., «jr lormg -wrris. -wf— ^T-rV' 
IIU-L • 


bestowed ; they were looked upon as so much waste of time, 
profitless expenditure. Indulgence was an idle luxury ; kind- 
ness a useless extravagance. She had enough to do to “ make 
both ends meet ; ” and all that tended not to this conjuncture, 
was deemed worthless ; while whatever feelings were crushed, 
or ideas cramped, or tastes violated, in the process, passed 
unheeded. Her children might grow up with contracted 
hearts, stunted intellects, undeveloped faculties, and common- 
place, grovelling minds ; but she would have brought them up 
“ with an eye to the main chance,” and verj' creditably in the 
eyes of the neighbours, — in short, like “a good mother.” 
They never did grow up, however, to prove the merits or 
demerits of her system ; they all died in their infancy, — un- 
luckily, or luckily, for them. 

The sum that hlarcella received from the merchant, for the 
maintenance of his children, so far from being applied to 
increase the comforts and accommodation of the household, 
was devoted to increase the small hoard which had slowly 
accumulated beneath this excellent contriver’s care. It was 
the result of many a carking hour stolen from heart's ease and 
mirth ; it was the result of many a nipping, penurious shift ; 
of many a sparing meal; of many a darned, or patched 
g.armcnt; of many a s.aving snatched out of something that 
“would do just as well,” — that “wouldn’t find it out, or miss 
it;” it had been the product of many a difference with her 
husb.and, of ra.any a severity towards her children ; but it was 
her dearest-prized treasure. It had originally sprung out of a 
thought for them ; it had been begun with a hope of “putting 
by ” something which should help them, and prosper them ; 
something that should be re.ady “ .against a r.ainy day ” to 
benefit them. But it had gone on, in spite of them, as a 
counter-balance to their thoughtiessnc.ss, as a protection 
against their improvidence. When they had all died, it went 
on from habit; no habitual usage gaining more confirmed 
ground with age, than the habit of saving. And when the 
merchant’s motherless children were placed in the charge of 
this good mother and manager, the money he paid, was_ 
scnipulously, or rather unscrupulously, added to her beloved 
hoard : so family may deeds, having their source in virtue, end 
in becoming vices, if unwatched and undirected aright. 

“ 1 don’t like this place — I wish we were in bur own nice 
house, our own home, again ;” said little Viola, in a low voice, 
to her brother the first time they were alone together ; 
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" Because it’s extravagant to have them out every day ; they 
n-ear out, with the constant fretting and rubbing* 

"I don’t think they’ll vrearout; they're very hard;” said 
the boy. 

“ What a hideous, clumsy, brown mug this is ! ” said little 
Viola. “I don’t like drinking water out of this. It used 
to look so clear, and so sparkling, in my mug at home. I 
want my golden mug, please.” 

” Oh, you do, do you ? But I can’t let you have it. Isn't 
plain excellent earthenware, good enough ? If it's extravagant 
to use silver every day, what is it to have gold ? I shall allow 
no such absurd goings on here, I assure jou;” said monna 
Marcella. 

“But since they’re ours, why mayn't we use them?” 
persisted Sebastian ; for he saw that his little sister’s liking 
for everything pretty, and distaste for everything that was 
ugly, made it a senous annoyance to her to be deprived of 
their accustomed luxuries- Asides, the boy wished for them 
himself. 

"I tell you it's extravamnt; what thrifty housewife would 
allow gold and silver to be in use every day ? There's the 
danger, ~the temptation to thieves, in the nrst place, and 
next, there’s the wear and tear; and moreover, there’s the 
time and trouble they’ll take to keep bright and cleaned. No, 
no, I'll have no such wasteful doings in my house, I can tell 
you." 

The children gave up the point 

The elegant home, in which this young boy and girl had 
been reared, caused the penurious, niggardly appointments of 
the one to which they were now removed, to be a source of 
constant misery to them, and gave rise to perpetual offence on 
the part of its mistress She thought them dainty, whimsical, 
fastidious ; whereas, they were only accustomed to refinement 
and indulgence, and severely felt their loss. She could not 
comprehend the little ones’ inbred desire for all that was taste- 
ful and beautiful, while they could yet less understand the 
necessity and preference she felt for all that was plainest, 
coarsest, and meanest. There was a ceaseless disagreement 
going on ; and as monna Marcdla had the power in her hands, 
It follow^ as a matter of course, that she obtained her way 
She was not conscious of doing anything beyond her duty, — 
her strict duty. So far from thinking that the merchant would 
object to the manner in which she treated his children ; she 
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day, when she wanted to punish me, by locking me into the 
yard alone with the dog. She knows I'm afraid of him." 

“But I’m not;” said Sebastian. “Stay, I’ve thought of 
something. Trunt to me, Viola mta; and I’ll engage you 
shan’t be locked in with Lupo.” He began to talk of some- 
thing else; and invented a new game, to withdraw her thoughts 
if possible from the subject that haunted them ; but he could 
see that it recurred, and hung heavily on her spirits. 

Sebastian knew that monna Marcella scarcely e'’er dis- 
tinguished himself and his twin-sister apart. She generally 
spoke of them, as “the children," or “those urchins;" and 
addressed them, either as “you two,” or “you brats.” She 
rarely gave herself the trouble to individualize them, or think 
of them separately j she treated them as the couple, the pair, 
the two children, whom she had in charge. The boy deter- 
mined, therefore, to preserve his sister from the penance she 
so much dreaded, by personating her, and performing it in her 
stead. For the better effecting of his pmpose, he crept, that 
night, to the bedside of Viola, took the string of coral,— 
which she alwap wore,— from her throat, while she slept, and 
fastened it round his own neck ; m order that when he en- 
countered monna Marcella next morning, there might be no 
chance of her not taking him for his sister. 

Exactly as he had hoped, it fell out He was locked Into 
the yard ; while Viola was given some task to do, in the house. 
She thought she had been forgotten; that by some happy, 
extraordinary chance, monna Marcella had overlooked the 
delinquency of the past evening, and with it, the delinquent. 
After a time, she wondered where Sebastian was; and went 
to seek him. She was still searching all over the house, when, 
from one of the windows, she saw Marcella returning from 
market; green fan in hand, basket on arm, come plodding up 
the shady side of the street. 

Presently she heard her shrill, grating tones, calling to the 
Servant girl* — “Here, Menicuccia* Come hither ' Take the 
basket from me, while I go to unlock the yard door, and let 
that troublesome chit out ’’ 

The whole light flashed upon Viola at once. Her brother 
had saved her from punishment by bearing it himself I In a 
tremor of excitement and gratitude, she watched for him, as 
he came from durance. 

“Hear Sebastian 1 You have been locked in’ You have 
'ootne the purusbmeritt Itisn'tn^ll Tt isn't*--'"''^ 
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" Bui it was no punishment to me ; I don’t care for the dog ; 
you do. It wa.s better th.il 1 should be locked in the yard ; " 
he said. 

"Still, it i.sn’t right; "said Viola. “Though you’re brave, 
and not afraid of Lupo, yet it’s a penance, a disgrace, to be 
locked in ; and it isn’t fair that you .should bear it." 

“Since I didn’t deserve it, it’s no disgmcc;" said Sebastian. 
" We neither of us dcscn’cd it.” 

" But she thought 1 did ; and if any one bore it, I ought ;’’ 
said Viola. " 1 shall go and tell monna Marcella the truth." 

The child went, in all the warmth of honest feeling, straight 
to the woman. 

“ Monna Marcella, you locked up Sebastian in mi.stakc. It's 
very unjust. He ouglUn't to have been puni.shcd. If any one, 
it wtts I." 

"What do you mean, child? Santa Rosa ! What plague.s 
these brats are ! ” 

“ I mean, that you look him for me, when you locked him 
in with the dog, this morning.” 

“So, it was the other one, was it?” returned monna Mar- 
cella, eyeing Sebastian, who had followed his sister to her 
presence. 

.Sebastian nodded. 

“I’ve a great notion you’re deceiving me; and that I 
punished the right one, after .all;” .said she, looking keenly 
at them both ailcrn.atcly. “ y\nd yes, — to he sure ! There’s 
the coral necklace ! That must be the simpleton of a girl, 
wlio’s afraid of Lupo ! It’s a trick of her brother’s, — of your.s, 
sirrali, to deceive me, and screen her!" said monna Marcella, 
turning sharply round upon Viola. 

"She came to tell you the truth i” said Sebastian indignantly; 
“ and you accuse her of deception. I look Viola’.s coral heads, 
that you migltl luisl.akc me for her ; as I don’t care for the 
dog, .and she does. More .shame of you to frighten her with 
him, and to punish her so cruelly ! It’s loo cruel for anything 
she did.” 

“ Upon my word, master malapert ! And so you’re to judge 
what's too cruel, and wh.at’s not ? A i)retty pass, truly, when 
chits like you .are to decide upon what's proper punishment, 
and what’s not ! What’s just, and what’s unju.st, forsooth ! It's 
enough to provoke all the saints in Paradise, to h.ave to deal 
with such a couple of tormenting urchin.s. But mind, I’ll 
match you the next time, you artful little to.ids !” 
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anger at the child, as at her own sense of the difficulty in 
managing it properly. She felt it was unwell, feverish, from 
the effects, probably, of overnight’s agitation, and therefore 
required tender treatment ; and at the same time she felt the 
repugnance,, the almost impossibility, which existed in herself 
to deal thus yieldingly with one under her control. How 
many, too many, of those charged with the care of young 
children, are subject to this complication of feeling in their 
management ; and resenting the difficulty they know not how 
to overcome, vent their angry emotion upon the objects of 
their perplexed solicitude. 

“ Obstinate, peiwerse little toad ! ” exclaimed monna Mar- 
cella ; “ I’ve a great mind to give you a good shaking, and see 
if that wouldn’t shake the naughtiness out of you. But I’ll 
tell you what ; I’m going to market. I’ll leave you that time 
to recover yourself 5 and if I find, on my return, you’ve been 
a good child, and thought better of it, and have drunk up 
your milk. I’ll give you a lump of sugar. There now 1 Won’t 
that be nice?” 

When monna Marcella was gone, Viola said : — “ I don’t 
mean to be obstinate, but I can’t eat or drink ; I don’t know 
how it is, — but I feel as if it would choke me, every time I 
try.” 


“ Then don’t try ; ” said Sebastian. “ Why should you ? ” 

“ Oh, she’ll be so angry if she comes back, and finds it not 
gone 1 She’ll think me perverse ; and perhaps stand over me, 
and make me take it. And I can’t ; indeed I can’t.” 

“ Then you shan’t ; ” said Sebastian stoutly. “ Here, give 
it me.” 

He snatched up the trencher of polenta, and the mug of 
milk ; hurried out with them to the yard, and flung them to 
Lupo, who licked them up in a trice of grateful gobble. 

“ What a good thought ! ” exclaimed Viola, with a sigh of 
relief, as her brother returned. 

“But you’re not well, Viola mia;” said the boy, as ho saw 
how Languid her eyes looked, and how white her cheeks and 
lips were. 

“I feel stifled;” said she. “I wish I could have some 
sweet, fresh, open air; I wish we could have one of those 
pleasant walks, down by the sea-shore, that we used to take 
long ago, when we lived at our happy home.” 

“ I..et’s go !” said Sebastian. “ I’m sure I could find the 
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A bright smile crossed her face as she started up to go vrith 
him ; but the next moment it fell, as she scud : — “ But tnonna 
M ” - 

in; I. • . ' ■ ■ 

walk and be back again, long before she returns." 

Viola joyfully ga\c him her hand, and the two children left 
the house together. 

It lay in one of the narrow, suburban streets of the dty; 
so that they had soon got out of the town, and reached the 
outskirts, where there was a path, which they knew led down 
to the sea side. The children had often been brought this 
walk, and remembered it welL It lay among oUve-grotinds, 
fenced by’ low, stone walls, from the path way ; which was a 
torrent in the winter season, but dry and mbbly in the 
summer, and used as a pass^c down to the beach, by the 
” ' ' f'' * .. • - ’ •*.. or on foot The sun’s 

• were reflected by the 

but the two little ones 
>king up at the silvery 

< . • b, and at the glorious « 

“ How bright and beautiful all looks now again 1” said Viola 
in a happy voice to her brother. "NNho could think last 
night was so terrible 1” 

“Ay, there was a thunder-storm, was there not? But I 


Oh, w}«t a miserable, terrible night it was She shuddered. 
“ Let us sit down here, in this pleasant place, and I shall have 
courage to tell you all I suffer^” 

“ There is a better seat, down among the rocks, close upon 
the sea said Sebastian ; ** let us wait till we reach it There 
is shade there.” 

They soon reached the spiot he meant. It was a recess in 
the cliff, — worthy to be a ncreid's haunt, so cool, so secluded, 
so deep in shadow. It lay in a small bay, or cove; where, 
along the margin, a few fishermen had built their huts, and, in 
its shallow water, kept thdx boats moored. The two children 
seated themselves upon one of the fragments of rock, 
scattered in the recess ; and, as they talked, feasted their e> es 
upon the beauty of the scene before them. 
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which had been my terror, was new my comfort. And' so I 
hept looking up at it, till my e^cUds felt heavy, and 1 suppose 
I fell asleep ; for it was bright morning, and the sun was up, 
when I awoVc.” 

“And how sparkling and beautiful the morning looks now, 
here, out In this lovely place, with (he open air atxiut us, and 
the fresh clear sea, and the rocks with those feathery olive- 
trees above them, and those snug little cottages nestled yonder 
among the green vines and maize-gtounds, and those boats 
lying in the water, scarcely moving, the sea is so glassy and 
still ; ” said Sebastian, 

" I’m 50 glad we came , ** said Viola ; “ it has made me feel 
quite well, — quite hungry All my choking, sick feeling is 
gone; and I should be glad of my breakfast, now, that I 
couldn’t swallow before ;** she added laughing, 

“ I oughtn’t to have been tn such a hurry to throw it away;” 
said Sebastian, in the same tone ; " it would be very welcome, 
if we had it here ; eating tn the open ait is so pleasant." 

" Never mind , the pain of being hungry isn't half so bad, 
as being forced to cat when you can't swallow said Viola 
cheerfully. “ I had rather twenty times be here, in this 
beautiful place, and a little hungry, ilian shut up in tliat 
stifling house, with plenty of food licfore me that 1 can’t get 
down" 

■ ' ' • •’ ••••*-’ lo I , " said Sebas- 

tia . 

• • • of going back;" 

sai • ' . ■ ■ >ssmg her face, as 

sh-' ^ " 

“ Not yet said Sebastian. ** Wc can’t ha\e been out an 
hour ; not half an hour. Let us go and sec what those men 
ate doing in that boat yonder, which has just come ashore. 
They are landing, and bringing something w ith them." 

“It’s a basket of fish , and a heap of nets, I think;" said 
Viola ; as she followed her lirother towards the spot. 

The children stood watching the proceedings of the fisher- 
men, much amused ; they saw the men land their haul, divide 
it, and separate in the direction of their several huts , while 
some stayed on the lieach to spread the nets in the sun ; and 
another drew up the boat, moonng her alongside of the other 
small craft that lay there. 

The last man that lingered, look up his share of fish, and 
went into the nearest hut, that stood just at hand, close down 
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The expression of their faces so markedly pointed this feel- 
ing, that, — on the good woman’s raising her ej'es and catching 
theirs, as she lifted the smoking bowl from the dresser, prepa- 
ratory to taking it out under the trellis, for domestic discus- 
sion, — she could not help exclaiming to herself: — “ WTut two 
pretty creatures! The>'’re as like as two almonds in one shell! 
They look mortal hungry*. I’veagoodmindtoask’emiftheyll 

have some fish with us. ^ »-•--» . « f • . • 

can well spare some. I 
under the trellis with us 

welcome, for the sake oi >uui ptetiy iittie twin ' visetti ‘ ! 

The two children jo)’fully followed the good woman into the 
shade of the arbour ; where, with true It^ian rustic taste, the 
fisherman and his family were wont to take their meals. The 
benches and table were rudely hewn, it is true, the bowls and 
trenchers were of the commonest kmd ; but the thick-trained 
passion-flower over-head, the glorious new of the sea and 
rocks of the bay, seen through the supports of the trellis, 
together with the kind, hearty manners of their entertainers, 
combined to make this one of the most exquisite repasts the 
children had ever enjoyed. They expressed tbeir grateful 
pleasure in innocent words of delight, better than the most 
elaborate thanks ; and took leate of the good-natured people, 
with mutual liking. The fisherman resumed his lollmgon the 
bench, and doted off into a " siesta”; his wife betook herself 
to her household duties; and their son Giorgio (the boy who 
bad beguiled the tedious half-hour before dinner by munching 
a crude tomata) lounged down on the beach, to join some 
companions of his own age, who were capering m the shallow 
water, and scrambling into the boats, and rocking themseh-es to 
and fro, and pulling about the boat-hooks and the oars, and 
making a great show of seamanship. 

The two children had followed Giorgio, and stood watching 
him and the other boys, as they pursued their evolutions in the 
boats. 

It was one of those brilliant afternoons in a southern climate; 
where the air seems saturated with the sun’s rays , where azure 


where the sea shows as a vast resplendent mirror, clear, 
tranquil, lustrous, where all-bcauteous N’ature looks, perhaps,^ 
most beautiful ( 
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" Papa lalV.cd of brave coonUies abroad ; and perhaps we 
may meet him! Wouldn't that be joyful? He sailed away 
upon the sea, you know. If we were to meet his ship I Eh, 
Sebastian?” And Viola’s soft eyes t)fightened with childish 
glee. 

“ Who knows ? We might. We can but try he answered. 
“ Here, give me jour liand , I'll help jou into the boat, and I 
can leap m after." 

*'Do you think jou shall be able to manage the boat?” 
said V’ ’ •• ' It-,-.- 

"C ^ . 

I’m ! ' ■ • • 

fidently. 

" How pleasantly it glides along said Viola, charmed 
with the smooth motion of the boat ; " and how safely it is 
taking us away from the chance of that cruel monna ^^a^cella's 
finding us.” 

’ ’ ■' • ’ • •. 5cbas> 

tia * • lift, far 

les < ' o ' . 

was a long pole, or boat-hook, much lighter, with which he 
contrited to push off the craft, and to guide it through the 
shallower portion of the bay As the water deepened, he 
found no resistance at the end of his implement , yt>t still he 
wielded it manfully, flattering himself he was propelling their 
bark like a veritable able mariner. The truth was, what 
slight current there was, drifted them gently out to sea, and 
bore them along independent of any effort on the part of the 
young boatman. 

So long as the shores of the bay were near at hand, seeming 
to close them round, and protect them by their pladd green 
beauty, the children went on happily enough, delighted with 
their adventure, with the motion of the boat, and with a sense 
of escape and safety. Hut as they got farther from land, and 
the e-xpansc of waters seemed to spread widening out on all 
sides of them, without ofTering any prospect of haven or 


cheerful, courageous countenance, as if he percdvdl nothing 
that should abate their enjoyment of the voyage ; but secretly, 
he began to have doubts of its being quite so pleasant as it 
had appeared at first, ffe had been trying, — without saying a 
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word to Viola to turn the head of the boat back again, but 
he found he had not the least power over it,— that in fact, k 
proceeded entirely of its own head, without consulting his 
will or liking, or being in the least guided by either his 
opinion or his strength. He did not communicate this dis- 
covery to his sister ; first, because it was somewhat mortifying 
to his newly-assayed seamanship; secondly, because he did 
not wish to al.arm her. 

She, not wishing to disconcert him, or trouble him, by any- 
thing which might sound like a fe.ar, or a complaint, deter- 
mined to repress her anxiety, as much as possible ; and tried 
to keep chatting on about the clearness of the water, the 
delicious sea air, the glad feeling of liberty that was theirs, as 
they glided along, far, far away from monna Marcella, and her 
sharp voice, and her close, dull house, and her snarling, fierce 
dog. 

“ We are so free, and so safe, are we not, Sebastian. So 
safe; an’t we, caro?” she said, with another peep at the 
e.\'pression of his face. 

“ Yes ; safe, quite safe, — from her, from them ; ” said her 
young brother; “at any rate, we’re safe away from all that 
misery. You don’t wish yourself back again, do you, 
Viola?" 

“ Back again ! Oh, if you knew what I suffered last night, 
locked up in that lonely room, you wouldn’t ask me. I am 
only too glad to be out here, in this pleasant boat, happily, by 
ourselves ; instead of in that dreary place, with that ill- 
natured woman." 

“ Viola,” said the boy, “ come here, and help me to push 
with this pole ; I don’t know how it is, but it don’t seem to 
make the boat mind what I want it to do.” 

“ The boat seems to go on very nicely, I think ; ’’ said 
Viola, in a dubious tone. 

“Yes, it gaa on very well;” said her brother, with his eyes 
fixed on the fast-fading shore. 

Viola came and placed herself by her brother’s side, trying 
to understand all his directions for the jnoper swaying of the 
boat-hook, which he used in manner of a scull, at the stern. 
She strove with all her little strength to aid him in his efforts, 
and with all her young intelligence, to comprehend and second 
his intentions. The two children showed the native gentle- 
ness of their tempers, the genuine goodness of their disposi- 
tions, in this moment of trial. Not one word of impatience 
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or frctfulness, fell from either ; he directed her energetically, 
strenuously, hut with nothing of dictatorial haste, or bojnsh 
petulance ; and she obcj'cd him without a syllable of murmur, 
or utterance of teasing fear. He endeavoured to mate him- 
self understood clearly, and rapidly; while she tried to catch 
his meaning promptly, and to execute it implicitly. Left to 
the impulses of their own sweet natures, these two young 
creatures proved that neither harshness, nor authority, were 
r^uisite to make them act nghtly. Out upon the open sea, 
with no human eye to control or observe them, they behaved 
with loving, mutual help, and kindliness. 

little added impetus their joint slender force was able 
to afford, in mo%-ing the boat-hook to and fro at the stem of 
the vessel, assisted the effect of the current in the boat’s 
onward progress ; and it drifted farther and farther away from 
the main-bnd. 

After a lime, Viola ventured to cast one anxious look round 
upon the wide-spreading world of waters on es'eryside; and 
the lone of relief and exultation with which she exclaimed > 
"Sebastian ! we’re coming to some bnd !” showed how keen 
in reality had been her previous solicitude. As much was 
confessed In the voice with which he echoed — *'I-and, Viobl" 
and by the eager look he cast over his shoulder 

It was true. Thej* were approaching the shore of one of 
those numerous isbnds which he dotted along that coast, 
rising out of the serene waters of the Adrutic, venbnt and 
fruitful,— evulierant in vegetation and in beauty. 

'Fhe children exerted all ihcir strength and skill, to push 
vigorously, and to guide the boat right against the shelving 
beach, as thej' had seen the bop do in the bay, when they 
wanted to bnd. Their manccuvTe was crowned with success; 
and their little bark came with a kind of smooth crunching. 


for joy to find themselves safe on dry land again. 

" I wonder what pbee this is * ” said Mob, as she and her 
brother began to look around them, after a moment or two 
" A very pleasant pbee, seemingly;" said Sebastian, in all 
the recovered spints of a prosperous coming ashore. 

"If it should be a desert island!" exclaimed Mob; "or 
inhabited only by savages ! ^Miat an adventure that would 
be, after aft our day of adventures, wouldn't it } " 
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still, for supper ; ” said Sebastian. “ What think you of some 
delicious cool fruit, Viola ? on some cool, green leaves ? ” 

“I think it iiould be only too dainty," she said. “But 
where are we to get it?” 

“Stay; you sit there, where you are, on that slope of turf;” 
returned he; “while I creep in here, and pick up some of the 
fruit I see scattered on the ground under these orchard trees, 
just above, here. It will not be stealing ; for you know 
nobody thinks anything of the wind falls. I shall not gather 
any, only take those that have dropped of themselves." 

Presently he returned with a lap-full of pears, peaches, and 
ripe figs ; and he sat down beside her, while she arranged 
them temptingly on dishes of vine-leaves, which he had not 
forgotten to bring, and the two children enjoyed their supper 
together, like “ making a feast.” 

They sat thus, munching, and chatting, very happily; 
amusing themselves by watching the different people that 
passed ; for they chanced to be m a road much frequented by 
the peasant inhabitants , so that they had abundant token, as 
Sebastian had said, that it was no desert island. 

First came by a tall lad, beanng on his head a basket, from 
which depended drooping leaves, and straggling sprays of the 
verdure with which it iras filled. Then a girl, with a distaff 
and spindle in her hand, spinning, while she tended a fiock of 
mingled sheep and goats, that strayed along the sloping turf 
sides of the road, and nibbled their fugitive supper as they 
passed. Next came two boys seated astride on a mule ; or 
rather, on (he top of the animal's high-piled load of fir cones, 
packed into bales, by a lattice-work of string, for fuel Then 
a girl with a bright crimson kerchief round her sun-browned 
face, and over her shoulders , with one arm stuck in her side, 
as she balanced on her head a huge bundle of luxuriant green 
fodder, and stepped along with a firm, smart pace; looking 
out slantwise from her large dark eyes, at the two little ones 
seated by the road-side, as she passro them, humming a rustic 
song. 

“ Hark, Viola I Don’t you hear the sound of running 
water? There must be some brook, or rill, near here, and 1 
should like a draught of fresh spring water, shouldn’t you ? ' 
Sebastian presently said. 

" That I should 1 And care for no gold mug to drink it 
from, or to dip it with;” she answer^, laughing. “Thii 
pleasant out-of-door life makes me forget to hare any ‘fine 
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uasKCL lull 01 uiiyiiL icuriei jove-appies iii iiei luiia, uii uiaiigc- 
:oloured handkerchief on her nec^, and a sprig of jessamine 
:ucked into her hair, behind her ear* She cast a wondering 
look at the two little strangers, and then called to her mother, 
irho was busy inside the cottage, to come and look at 
ihese two pretty creatures, — ^‘Maraw^osamente similil Ma 
simillssimir _ , . j 

The mother came, and exclaimed with equal delight and 
wonder at the ‘gentiHssimi gemeni,'as she called them; and 
then, fancying that they looked as if they had been wandering 
far, she asked them to come in and rest. The two children 
accepted her offer with alacrity, and sat watching her, _as she 
bustled about her household aflairs. She was making ‘ricotta,’ 
and * maccaroni.’ Seeing that the little ones took an interest 
in what she was about, she chatted to them, and explained, as 
she went on. They saw her rake forward some charred wood, 
and place upon it a red earthenware pipkin, which she filled 
with sheep’s milk ; covering it up, and putting a folded white 
cloth over all, to make the ‘ricotta,’ or sheep’s-milk curds. 
Then she took some wheaten flour, passed it through two 
sieves, a coarse and a fine one, till it was what she called 
' ben stacciato.* She sifted it on to the top of a bread-trough, 
that stood there; and into the middle of the flour she broke 
some eggs, and added a little water; saying, as she made it 
intoapaste:^ — "I 

day.” Then she t 

paste into what s . , ■ i 

admired the dexterity she showed in rolling them out wide 
and thin. Then she pul the sheets of paste to dry, on 
spread bread-cloths, on the bed, as the largest space near at 

hand; tri» -■•'i'’''*- — •*' ’ • 

as in me ■ 

Then sV ■ ■ • 

‘ ricotta putting it on a plate to cooL 
UTien the warm air had soffiaently dried them, she kldsd 
the ‘ panelle,' — as a modem dandy would his starched 
—and began to cut them ; sliang them as fine as pcsiiii 
with a very broad and sharp knife, which she took tc= ie 
side of the table ; where it stude ready for us^ in a r--? cf 
nailed-on wood, like a scabbard. Instead of riicnc sZ 
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across, the whole covered with coarse sheets for an awning, 
and drawn by white, or dove-coloured oxen. 

. Then there was the ‘ Bovaro,’ or ox-driver ; a fellow of con- 
siderable dignity ; and the ‘ Caporale di Bovi,’ his eldest son, 
w'ho had the charge of the oxen in the field. 

This ‘Caporale di Bovi’ was called Jac6, — short for Giacomo, 
in peasant dialect. He had three sisters ; Annu, Tere, and 
B.5, — short for Annuccia, Teresa, and Rosa. And these little 
country'-folks used to make a prodigious noise, screaming out, 
at the top of their loud, bawling, unrestrained voices to each 
other, as they pursued their several field avocations, one mar- 
shalling his oxen ; another her herd of pigs, a second her sheep, 
or calves, and the third her flock of turkeys ; all the three girls 
spinning, the while ; and all the four raving, screaming, scold- 
ing, and even swearing, at their respective charges. 

■ The ‘ gentilissimi gemelli’ instinctively shrank from the 
companionship of these young boors ; and when the prolonged 
yelling call of “0 Rd!” or “O Tere!” resounded in the 
vicinity, \Uola and Sebastian would hastily make their retreat 
from the spot. But they were very civil when they chanced to 
meet ; and were very thankful for any kindness shown them by 
these peasant children; who were only rough and ill-bred, 
not ill-natured, and could not help their unpolished manners 
— knowing no better. 

Viola was essentially sweet-tempered, gentle, and graceful- 
minded ; the two latter qualities made her involuntarily recoil 
from the coarseness of the little rustics, as the former led her' 
to forbear from showing any dislike towards them ; she only 
avoided them as much as possible. The same refinement and 
grace of mind, it was, that had caused her to feel so unhappy 
amidst the sordid, untasteful environments, and monotonous, 
commonplace existence, of monna Marcella’s house, — street- 
enclosed without, bare, and dull, and unsightly within. But 
this native refinement was not shocked by the rudeness and 
priv.ations of her present out-door life ; they were scarcely felt 
as disagreeables; and when they did present themselves a little 
hardly, — from a scant meal, or a protracted fast, she was the 
first to make light of them, and to join her brother in bearing 
I,.,. ■ 3(j.tempercdly. She was his cheerful, 

■ little housekeeper; and he was her 

glad, eager, active helper and purveyor. They enjoyed some 
very happy time together, in their cave-home; and often spoke 
of their good fortune in haHng discovered it. But the rainy 
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season was approaching ; and even their sanguine little beads 
perceived the difSculty they wouM hare to remain there, in the 
lU-sufficing shelter of the cave, open to the air as it was, when 
the bad weather should set in. 

They were sitting, silently, each lialf admitting some such 
thoughts to themselves, one afternoon, in their cave, side-by- 
side; and watching the adrance of a thunder-shower, that was 
lowering over the hills, on the opposite side of the torrent 
As the sky blackened, and the landscape faded, and the birds 
became hushed, and that gradual, portentous stillness crept 
upon all things, — the suspensive silence, and gathering gloom, 

.. t.--u j- r . — the two children sat 

that condition of ad- 
• , ires. Then came the 

large heavy drops : spare and at mtera-als, first ; sounding 
amon^ the leaves o\erhead, distinct, and separate, in single, 


ot wet ; then a closer and more violent vehemence, pouring 
down in sheeted continuity ; while the electric wmd sprang up, 
tossing the branches and boughs above, to and fro in wild 
agitation ; and the sharp thunderclaps pealed forth; and the 
sudden lightning-Oashes seemed to shatter the air in abrupt 
concussion. 

" It is \ ery grand, brother, is it not ? " whispered Viola, in 
on undertone. 

* Sebastian nodded, and tightened his grasp, for they had 
unconsciously token each others’ hands, and sat together with 
clasped palms. 

Presently he said ; — " You are not afraid to look out at the 
storm, now, Viola ; though you were so alarmed that night at 
monna Marcella’s, when there was thunder and lightning, and 
tain." 

“ I was alone then ; ’’ she said. *' I am n ith you. now.” 

There was another pause , and then she added I could 
only see the terror, then; now I can see the beauty I'ni not 
miserable about other things ; I have }OU safe at my side . so 
my attention is not distracted, I suppose, from the grandeur 
I don’t know how to express it; but I feel as if there trai. 
nothing to make me see the ugbness, and fngbtfuJness of the 
storm, and everything to make me see the wonder and the 
beautiful grandness of it.” 
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“ I understand said Sebastian, quietly. 

They sat, in silence, etching on; until the heavens, by 
degrees, grew clearer; the rain ceased; the thunder rolled 
away in the distance; the clouds dispersed, and drew off; 
light gleamed through the grey veil; patches of blue sky 
appeared ; and presently, the sun darting the splendour of his 
beams athwart the scene, turned the raindrops which trembled 
upon leaf and spray into a thousand glittering diamonds, and 
gave to view a majestic rainbow. The gorgeous colours grew 
out of the murkiness, and painted themselves on the sombre 
back-ground of the leaden-hued horizon, in Nature's own 
magic mastery; and the children sat gazing upon them, in 
charmed delight. 

Out of their heart-gladness at the beauteous sight, and the 
liappy feeling of peace and safety, on the return of fair 
• weather, sprang to their lips a little tune, that they often sang 
together. It was some light popular air, graceful and melo- 
dious, in. its Italian character, which had been taught by their 
mother to her twin boy and girl before they could well speak. 
The words they then lisped to it, had been forgotten ; but the 
tune remained, vibrating in their memory with a pleasant echo 
of the old by-gone home-life at their parent’s knee. They had 
put words of their own to it ; and used to chant it in manner 
.of a childish duet; Viola singing the main air and words, 
while Sebastian repeated the burthen, as a sort of accompani- 
ment, in a fanciful independent measure, that nevertheless 
chimed harmoniously with the key and rhythm of the tune. 

_ Viola had an e.xquisite voice ; both speaking-voice, and 
singing-voice; she had, among other peculiarities of her 
delicate organization, an admirable ear ; and she possessed a 
natural taste for music. It had been a delight to her, to invent 
the words for this song, and to sing it with her brother, in 
their moments of light-hearted joy and sense of freedom, 
since they had lived out here in their sylvan liberty. They 
frequently sang it, in return for the hospitable entertainment 
they received at cottage-doors ; and these kindly peasant-people 
deemed themselves well repaid, when they could get the 
‘gentilissimi gemelli' to carol their childish roundelay. 

. One evening, shortly after this time, as tire two children were 
prep.iring to return home to their cave, and tliinking that the 
air of latter autumn was beginning to be chill,— on crossing 
the road that skirted the copse, they beheld a coach, or litter, 
rumbling along; and presently they saw Jacb, the'Oiporale 
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di Bo’k'i,’ tearing across the field, where hts charge roamed ; 
and heard him shouting to them to come and be harnessed to 
the ‘padrona’s* coach, that they might help the horses to 
drag It up the steep rise on whi^ her house lay. Tiie twins 
loitered, that they might see the interesting ceremony of fasten- 
ing the milk-white oxen into the traces ; and likewise in the 
hope that they might catch a glimpse of the stately ‘ padrona * 
of whom they had heard so much. 

As the coach baited, to await the coming of the assistant 
team, Viola and Sebastian could sec withinside, the slight, 
diminutive figure of a httle old lady; who leaned fonvard, 
looked out of the coach-window, peered about impatiently, 
and exclaimed with dabby irritation . — “ Dear me ’ 1 wonder 
what ails them that they don’t bring these cattle. What 
can the people be about? Bl^s me! why an't they 
ready?” 

“’Cause they an’t, I s’pose;" was the somewhat unsatis- 
factory reply, that proceeded from a loutish youth, seated 
beside her in the coach. 

The two children could sec that this companion of the 
little old lady was deedily employed, peeling a long cane, 
which stuck its spiring length out of the opposite coach- 
window, while he scattered the slireds and fragments on the 
co.ich-floor, as he stripped them off. 

“Pear me! What if you were to get out, and hasten these 
people, with their cattle, my dear boy?” said the lady. 

“ llTiat if I wasn’t ? ” retorted the bd. 

“Well, — I don't know, — dear me — it might hurry their 
movements a little ; " meekly dabbed the little old bdy. 

“It might, or it migbtn'tsh ye see,” rejoined the lout. 
“ Anyways, I can't sec what’s the odds, whether they hurry or 
no; it can’t signify for a minute more or less.” And he 
whistled ; and continued to strip his cane ; showing how 
perfectly immaterial it was to him. 

“Dear me, quite true; certainly, as you say, my dear boy, 
it is not of much moment, if I reach home a few minutes 
sooner or later. Still, I'm food of early hours, and ” 

“Ah’ minutes an’t hours, ye see,” observed the youth, 
sententiously. 

“But minutes make up hours, my dear boy , ” returned the 
little old lady, with dabby deprecation; “and if we neglect 
the minutes, we lose the hours." 

“What’s the use of ai^fying and prosing?” he said, 
m.— ii 
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stretching himself, and flirting off the remainder scraps of 
pith and rind from his knees. 

“Perhaps, my dear boy, you could manage to prevent 
those shreds from littering and making a mess in the coach ; ” 
said the old lady, eyeing the morsels as they scattered down. 

“ P’rhaps I couldn’t j " he replied bluntly. “ What's the 
fun o’ ridin’ out, if there’s to be such a fussin’ and pheesin’ 
about everything?” 

“ Dear me ! well, — it’s very true, my dear boy ; it’s hard to 
check all your innocent amusements; young people will be 
young people ; boys, above all, will be boys, I know ; ” said 
she, with a little sigh, and in a tone of dabby resignation. 

" O’ course they will ; ” assented he. “ Oh, here comes the 
oxes! Come, you sir! look sharp, will you?” he added, 
addressing the ‘ Caporale di Bovi,’ with a startling shout from 
the coach-window. “ Hallo I Jac6 ! Be alive, young chap ! 
Don’t’sh ye see my lady’s in a mortal hurry and flustration to 
get home.” 

“In three seconds, ‘p.adrona!’” said the ‘Caporale,’ 
touching his cap to his lady mistress. 

“Ah, she'll ‘padrona’ you, if you don’t bustle your bones 
a little quicker, master! "said the lout, hanging out of the 
window, and touching up the ear of one of the white oxen, 
with the tip of his cane ; while the ‘ Caporale di Bovi ' solaced 
his disgust at the upstart young gentleman’s insolence, by 
stealthily making one of his expressive Italian gesticulations, 
indicating measureless contempt. 

While these amenities were going on at one side of the 
coach, on the other, lady Annuccia happened to catch sight 
of the two children, who stood there, side-by-side, hand-in- 
hand, looking on. 

“De.ar me!” she exclaimed; "well I never thought to see 
such another pair,— so singular a couple,— so perfect! , twin— 
so alike — so — dear me i well ! It’s extraordinary', I’m sure ! ” 

“What now ?” cried her boy comp.anion, drawing his head 
leisurely into the coach. 

“ Dear me ! well, — the most wonderful resemblance ! Not 
only to e.'ich other,-— but, dear me, — to my nephew’s little boy 
and girl in Messaline. They were mere babies when I saw 
them ; but still, I can remember, they were as like those two 
children yonder, as anything can be. Two cherries on a 
stalk, are not more alike, than these young things are to one 
.another, and to ray nephew’s twins ! Dear me ! ” 
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The little old lady leaned back, and gasped; fanned herself 
faintly ; and then stooped forward once more, and called, with 
more than her usual dabl^ feebleness of tone: — “Come 
hither, children ! Dearms! Come hither, I say!” 

Viola and Sebastian seeing the ‘padrona* beckon with her 
fan, advanced towards the coach-window, 

“Jly dears! Bless me! Well, — dear me, — I never! 
TTie nearer they come, the more striking the likeness ! Dear 
mel Well, — ahem, — my dears, tell me; what are yoor 
names?” 

“Sebastbn, madam I .. - , 

“Viola, maiara;" f the, simollaneously replied. 

“It is the)” themselves'” ejaculated the little old lady, 
sinking back into the coach, with another gasp. Then jerking 
forward again : — “ Bless me ' I never knew anything so 
amazing! So you are actually your own selves, are you? 
Dear me ! I should never have thought it ' I should never 
have dreamed it possible,— dear me, — that yog should hare 
left home,— that I should see you here, — alone, ragged ; all 
your pret^ cloches Cided and tom. ^Iy poor young dears I 
Bless me; pray come lo; come loto my coach. I shall be 
deL'ghted,— of course — to take you home; to bear all about 
)*ou, why you are here, and so forth. Dear me, to be sure 1 ” 

And the ‘padrona,’ — who was no other than lady Annuccia 
herself, — made the children get in, seating them on the 
opposite seat to her, and went ^bdabdabbing on, in a strain 
of complacent wonder and welcome, while the lad beside her, 
sat staring at them, with what would have been an open 
mouth, had it not been partially closed into the utterance of a 
low whistle, signifying mmgled astonishment and admiration. 

At the top of the steep and long hill, the coach turned into 
a pair of lofty iron gates, which formed the entrance to lady 
Annueda’s grounds. The drive up to the house was beneath 
a trelUs of vines, supported on each side by square stone 
pillars ; between which, were small cypresses, and rose bushes, 
planted upon violet-beiis, growing on a low ndge, or parapet, 
that skirted the trelUsed pathway. Beyond this, lay, on each 
side, a profusion of pom^ranate trees, orange and lemon 
trees, fig and peach trees, mingled with flowers and vegetables 
growing beneath ; and where the latter were newly dog and 
trenched, the warm, rich, brown earth, added yet another hue 
to all this wealth of colour. 

The little old lady was gratified at the admiration which the 
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“ I am here, papa ! ” she said j “ Sebastian too ! Look at ns, 
dear papa ! ” 

Her brother stood by her side ; and when the happy father 
again raised his eyes, it was to encounter, with his waking 
sight, the living, actual faces, of his twin boy and girl ; while 
he clasped in his eager, glad embrace, their veritable selves. 

“It is predestined, that you shall never cease to have 
strange guests, coming, and taking you by storm, aunt 
Annuccia ; ” said the merchant, as they all sat, a happy party, 
at the old lady's noon-tide table. “ Here have my children 
been claiming your hospitable kindness, no farther back than 
yesterday. And this morning, when they go out for a couple 
of hours’ stroll, they return, punctually, indeed, as you bade 
them, to dinner ; but bringing with them a wandering father, 
who has been for some time missing, strayed, or stolen, and 
who now comes back a penniless beggar. But though he has 
lost his all, he does not intend remaining a dependant on your 
bounty. Present food and lodging I receive most gratefully, 
at your kind hands, for myself j and will be farther beholden 
to you for the maintenance and care of my children, until 
such season as I can re-claim them of you, and support them 
myself. It is true, the bulk of my fortune has perished by this 
shipwreck. The largest of my ventures, and a considerable 
sum, the result of my last voyage, were embarked 'o the 
foundered vessel, but I have my merchant-house at M^ssaline; 
and, thanks to the care of the trustworthy Raimondo, my con- 
fidential clerk, alfairs still keep their head above water there. 
I shall set sail again immediately ; work hard to retrieve my 
losses ; and hope, within less lime than we now think, to be 
once more the prosperous merchant I was yesterday. I have 
industry, and energy ; 1 have gratitude towards you, and love 
for my children; and with these spurs to aid me, I do not 
despair of winning the race.” 

“ Dear me, well, — I hope so ; I’m sure I trust so, my dcirr 
boy — my dear nephew. And as for taking charge of these 
little darlings during your absence, — I’m sure I shall be 
delighted, — of course;" replied his aunt. 

The young merchant spoke thus cheerfully and hopefully, to 
keep his spirit firm to the resolve he had formed of quitting 
his children without delay. He felt the duty, the necessity of 
this measure ; and however his heart might yearn to spend 

cnmfv timn fV.rvf'rv u 
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This boy was Gabino; the loutish youth, who was with 
lady Annuccia, in the coach, on the evening she met Viola 
and Sebastian. She had sent for himj taken him into her 
house; and not only had virtually adopted him, but petted 
him, indulged him, and in short made *ju?l such a favourite 
out of him, as many maiden ladies — who have outlived what 
should seem the natural season for judicious choice in the 
objects of their liking, — find in the shape of other uncomely 
brutes, — snarling cur, mischier’ous monkey, sly and treacherous 
cat, or vicious parrot. It was wonderful to see the patience 
with which she would submit to the bearish behaviour, and 
humour the lubberly caprices of this lad; and how blindly 
she would allow him to commit perpetual breaches of good 
manners, while she was so scrupulously observant of the 
slightest indecorum in others. She originally tried to think 
the best of him, and to fancy she discovered something 
pleasant in the lout, for the sake of him who had bequeathed 
him to her ; and she succeeded so far, as to bring herself to 
overlook his disagreeable qualities, and to believe that they 
were mere superficial defects of manner; until, in time, she 
became so accustomed to them, as not even to perceive their 
existence. 

The presence of this boy, Gabino, was a source of in- 
expressible annoyance to Viola. His rude, uncouth bluntness 
of speech; his ungain bearing; his gruff, grating voice, his 
lumbering gait, his vulgar habits, all revolted her. The little 
girl's innate sense of beauty, her constitution.al affinity with 
whatever was gracious, graceful, elegant, and refined, were 
perpetually repugned by his coarseness. Above all, his pro- 
pctisity to stare, most disturbed her. 

He would sit gloring at her; whistling, or sucking his teeth, 
with a smacking noise, that had the effect of proclaiming his 
indifference to the opinion of the world in general, and to the 
feelings of his company in particular. This trick, joined to 
his fixed gaze, was peculiarly offensive to the little girl. She 
had the greatest difficulty in suppressing the evidence of 
disgust and abomination, when beneath the infliction. It 
was only her own good breeding and delicacy, which pre- 
vented the expression of her abhorrence ; and which enabled 
her to endure silently, rather than risk giving offence in return 
by a distasteful speech. 

Once, after undergoing a long twenty minutes’ endurance 
of this kind, biting her lip, and swallowing her renutrnance, 
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as she best might, Gabino suddenly relieved her by taking 
his departure from the room, on lady Annuccia asking him 
to do some trifiing service for her that interfered vrlth his 
plans, — saying : — “ Don't’sh you think it, my lady ! I’ve other 
fish to fry ' ” 

“ Hateful, ill-conditioned cub ; " thought Viola. Her feeling 
was so visibly painted on her face, that, — as lady Annuccia 
left the room to execute herself, what she had requested her 
favourite to do, — Sebastian said: — “I don’t think you like 
Gabino, do you, Viola ? ” 

“ Like him ? I loathe him ! ” she exclaimed. 

“ Come, that's a tolerably strong expression of dislike ; " 
replied her brother, laughing; “or rather intolerably strong,— 
intolerant. You are too fastidious, Viola mia. He’s an odd 
beast, — an ill-bred animal, to be sure ; but it's only manner. 
He’s very good-natured." 

“ Good-natured I Yet so rude and uncomplying to lady 
Annuccia? ’’ returned Viola. 

“She doesn’t mind it, you see;” he answered. “You 
should learn of her to be more tolerant." 

“Ill try," she said, in her own mild way, ever open to 
reproof, to the candour of belief that she might possibly be 
in the wrong, and to the desire of amendment, if it were so. 
To the end that she might the better learn to tolerate master 
Gabino’s behaviour with indifference, if not with favour, Viola 
resolved to abstract herself as much as she could, from 
noticing it, or dwelling upon it; indeed, if possible, to divest 
herself of any influence from his presence, by foigetting it, 
and ignoring it utterly. She tried never to look at him ; .nnd 
considering how odious he was to her, there was no difficulty 
in that. She turned a deaf ear to his tone of voice, and with- 
drew her attention from what he said, whenever be spoke; 
if he were not absolutely addressing her. By these means 
she contrived gradually more and more to disengage herself 
from the annoyance he had occasioned her , and she was still 
farther freed, by the pursuit, which she was now able to enjoy, 
of her favourite taste, — music. 

Lady Annuccia used to lang to her mandoline, m a tremulous, 
querulous voice, certain old-lashioned love-songs and pastoral 


maiden lady’s category of evils to be derived thence. 
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ever, Viola’s good sense, and good taste, saved her from any 
of the harms by possibility accruing from these foolish old 
platitudes. Through their means, she gained a competent 
knowledge of the instrument; and when she had mastered 
all the fingering requisite for the execution of these tunes, 
it taught her to pick out others for herself, to discover better 
harmonies, to invent gratcfuller combinations, and to fashion 
out airs and accompaniments that had truer accordance witli 
her own musical perception. 

Meamvhile Gabino pursued his own devices with Sebastian. 
This lad had a good deal of wily craft, beneath his loutish 
exterior. He was sly, mean, and selfish. He had seen with 
instinctive vexation, the entry of the twin children into the 
house of their aged relative, lady Annuccia. His mother, a 
vain, artful, mercenary woman, had not failed to instil into 
her son the interested hopes which lady Annuccia’s design of 
adopting Gabino had inspired. They trusted it w'ould result 
in the old maiden lady’s making the boy, whom her cousin 
had commended to her protection, her sole heir ; and it tvas 
because the introduction of the twins into her household 
offered some chance of interference with this scheme, that 
Gabino beheld their advent with a jealous eye. His cunning 
taught him to conceal this emotion ; or at any rate, to let only 
so much of it appear, to lady Annuccia alone, as should ad- 
vance him in her favour, and give her the idea of his dread that 
any one else should divide or weaken her affection for himself. 
He always contrived to insinuate the profound attachment he 
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alloweti hit 10 be ts much with her ptotectrcjt as she pteasnl ; 
confiding In the notion, that, howescr, she rr:;:ht pain ground 
in the oM lady's good graces, it couU ncs-ci be to any 
dangerous extent. 

Time thus passed on. Year *ucceol«l year ; and yet the 
only intelligence they had of the tncrcliant, was either by 
letter Of t>y message ; for stilt he ogctly pursuctl his pur]>osc 
of acfiicsing wealth for his children, lliat lie .md tliey should 
enjoy in luxurious leisure, the j>ctio<1 when he shouU have 
pamctl enough to ccaae from toil. Afi, that vision of ‘paining 
enough ' 1 1 low truny men docs it delude into laaifiang the 
best 5 cars of their life, divided from those they love ; until the 
time comes, when etenul separation steps m and crowns all, 
in lieu of the hoped for rich and happif consociation. 

Viola had grown, from a child, into a beautiful girl of 
twelve years old. Her face had still that rwcet ingenuous 
cliaria,— that purity and innocence of look, which lieamcd 
from her soft, appealing, confiding e>'es of darkest blue. Her 
figure was eminently graceful . and rather slenderly tlan fully 

H onioned. Her brother had shot up into a tall stripling, 
t, and agile. He was more robust in force, than in 
muscular development ; and was more firmly knit, than 
strongly made. Iletwccn himscU and his iisti-r, there wav 
still the same remarkable similarity of frame and feature , and, 
allhough, as they grew up, their suits varied more, yet wh»m 
drcsscil precisely alike, the resemblance wav no less striking 
than ever. 

With the young girl's macavirg loveliness, had waxed the 
inveteracy of (labmo'i stare. Hut she had by this time so 
inurcvl herself to its inconvenience, that it scarce!) moved her; 
and w-erc it not, that lattetl) it had t/cen accompanied l/y 
more active denotements of brutish admiration, vhc might 
probably luve learned to div'cg.vtd it altt^geilicr 

Once, she liappencd to be clipp-ng and trimming the 
branches of an arl»oure»l alcove, where Udy Annuccia and 
she were went to p’osccuic their nundoln studies. It was a 
faTtni'ltc seat of the old lady's , and it was the pride and 
pleamrc of Viola to keep it in pe'fcrt order for her Tecc^.tipn. 
Av ihv )(nini prl stood on tip’i'C, with her arms upstrctchcd, 
to reduce some of the stny branches aMvc her head to order, 
Caliiro elianccd to lounge l»y, and saw her in the low 
curncT, her paceful dape shown to |»:culiar advan’agt 

s. 
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towards another boy than himself. He got her to call him 
‘my boy,' or *my dear boy;’ and nc\er failed to express his 
displeasure, whenever shec^ced to call Viola’s brother by 
the same title. He chose to be her pet boy, her own boy, 
her only boy. Hy this kind of wheedling when alone, and 
by his rough blunt rudeness, before others, he not only 
succeeded in his plans with her; but he guarded them from 
being suspected cither by herself, or any one else. As lady 
Annuccia advanced in years, and grew more and more childish, 
and weak, he ‘got her completely under his thumb,’ — to use 
his own \ailgar term, wherewith, in thought, he brutally exulted. 

A whimsy, which the old lady's silly fondness prompted her 
with, in order to please her lout, was, to get up a feast un* 
known to him, at which she resolved that the twin brother and 
sister should attend as young bdy guests. She determined 
that they should both be dressed as girls; and took an 
imbecile delight in knowing how perfectly Sebastian’s slight 
figure, and youthful beauty of face, would enable her to carry 
out her design of deceiving Gabino, while she pictured his 
approbation at seeing no boys present but himself. 

Sebastian, of course, made no hesitation in humouring this 
freak of the old lady's , and with the hUp of one of Viola’s 
dresses, he transformed himself into such a precise counter* 
part of his sister, that lady Annuccia was in an ecstasy. 

After admiring, and caclatmtng, to her heart's content, at 
the marvellous beauty and likeness of the two charming >oung 
bdics, as she called them, she dismissed Sebastian to the 
sitting-room, where she promised to join him with Viola, so 
soon as the last finishing touch to her own dress (which was to 
be extra fine on this festal occasion, to do honour to her 
favourite), should liave been added. 

While Sebastian was awaiting them, Gabino entered the 
room. I" " ■ Vioki, standing at 

the wini cry of the muslin 

curtains owers which stood 

near. He stole behind her, exclaiming as he seized her in his 
arms and stroi c to snatch a kiss . — “ Limed at last, my pretty 
dear I ” 
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favourite of. A pretty object for a favourite, forsooth I As 
well maVe a pet out of a roaring butt! WTiich he isj a great, 
lumbering buU-calfl" 

They were hastening towards the house, all the while the 


, ... , ‘ ■ ■ ■ " ■ 'y 

sue ueiit uii. ' it nnsiiess Mtouiu uic, iiii ue iuunu, iui all 


Tile oent fulfilled Annuniiata’s hint. That night lady 
Annuccia died t and when her will was opened, it was dis* 
co\ered that Gabino bad been named her sole heir. The 
document contained an afTcctionate mention of her nephew 
the merchant, and of his children , but she distinctly excluded 
them from any portion of what she had to bequeath 5 glring 
as her reason, that slie knew the)’ needed nothing, while ‘her 
detr boy ' (labino was entirely dependant on her bounty. 

Viola was sitting mournfully in lady Annucaa's parlour, re* 
calling the little old lady's many acts of kindness towards her 
brother and herself, and lamenting, with tears, her loss, when 
Gabino flung into the room, exclaiming m a loud \oice:— - 
"Where's Sebastian? UTicrc’s your brother ? 1 want him." 

Viola raised her weeping c)'cs; but could not immediately 
speak. 

" ^Vhat j ou'rc crj in’, arc you, pretty one ? " he said, coming 
near her ; " but j c mustn't cry No use 0 ' cr> in’, j cm know. 
It makes jour ejes red; and it’d be a pit) to spoil ’em. 
Cheer up 1 What though the old bd/s gone ? She bsted 
her time, j'c know; and there’s the more room for us young 
’uns.” 

"She was serj' kind and good to us,” faltered Viob, "and 
we arc serj’ unhappy to lose her.” 

"Don’t’sh jc sob sol Don't take on sol If you'se lost 
One friend, jou’sc got anolherl III be a friend to jou. I'm 
master here now. Master of the house, and of eserj thing in 
it. Bm’sh ■ ■ • • •• -’ 

you may s 
and be mi« 
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At that moment, in came lady Annuccia, with the real 
Viola; and while her lubberly favourite stood rubbing his 
discomfited cheek, and staring in oafish bewilderment from 
one Viola to the other ; the little old lady enjoyed her dabby 
triumph at his perplexity. 

“ I knew, my dear boy, that you would be surprised ! Well, 
dear me, — it’s a little treat I’ve contrived for you. You are to 
have nobody but young l.adies to dine with you to-day ; so you 
must mind and be verj’ gallant, and attentive to us all.” 

“S’prised! I think 1 am, indeed ! What made’ge you go 
and hit upon such a fool's trick as this, my lady ? Dressing 
up, and mummery, and nonsense! But come; don’t’sh you 
look grum, and sorry, and ashamed. I an’t angiy; I know 
you did it to please me ; and, ’pon my life, they look very 
pretty, both of ’em. There an’t a ha’porth o’ choice betwixt 
’em, which is prettiest, or which is most like t’other 1 ” 

Sebastian had some very ireful feelings rising within him, 
and glowing into a red spot upon his cheek ; but he did not 
like to spoil the old lady's glee, or mar her little festivity by 
any quarrellings and ill-temper. He therefore struggled with 
his vexation, and suppressed all token of it, though it still 
rankled inwardly ; for he had now some inkling of the source 
of his sister’s particular dislike to this low-bred lad. 

“ Brute i No wonder she finds him odious I ” thought Viola’s 
brother, as he watched the fellow gormandizing at table; 
gorging the dainties provided by lady Annuccia ; gobbling 
till he choked ; strangling himself with the wine he swilled, and 
coughing in his glass ; winking jocularly at the young ladies ; 
noisily toasting the elder one ; getting into violent spirits, and 
growing perfectly uproarious ; while lady Annuccia encouraged 
his sallies, by her Laughter, and her dabby commendation. 

As soon as they could, Viola and Sebastian made their 
escape from the orgy and went to take a cool walk in the 
open air, among the shrubberies adjoining the house. 

They had been there about an hour, when Annunziata came 
hurrying towards them, with dismay in her usually quiet face. 
" Ikly lady 1 My poor lady 1 Oh, come in quickly to her, 
signorina ! ” she exclaimed, to Viola. “ She has been taken ill, 
ver)’ ill ; a surfeit — a fever — I hardly know what 1 I fear she 
has eaten too many of them sweetmeats, and almond mischiefs, 
that she would have cook make for this feast. It’s all owing 
to that Gabino. Ah, there’s never been any good for my poor 
mistress, since that bumpkin of a boy came here to be made a 
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fa>ourite of. A pretty object for a favourite, forsooth I As 
well make a pet out of a roaring bull ! Which he is ; a great, 
lumbering bull-calf!" 

They were hastening towards the house, all the while the 



Tile event fulfilled Annunziata's hint That night lady 
Annuccia died ; and when her will was opened, it was dis- 
covered that Gabino had been named her sole heir. The 
document contained an affectionate mention of her nepheiv 
the merchant, and of his children , but she distinctly excluded 
them from any portion of what she had to bequeath ; giving 
as her reason, that she knew they needed nothing, while ‘her 
dear boy ' Gabino was entirely dependant on her bounty. 

Viola was sitting mournfully m bdy Annuccia’s parlour, re- 
calling the little old lady’s many acts of kindness towards her 
brother and herself, and lamenting, with tears, her loss, when 
Gabino flung into the room, exchiming m a loud >oice:— - 
" V’here’s Sebastian ? N\’bere’s your brother ? 1 want him." 

Viola raised her weeping eyes, but could not immediately 
speak. 

" ^^'hat you're cryin', are you, pretty one ? " he said, coming 
near her ; " but ye mustn’t cry Ko use o’ cryin*, you know. 
It makes your eyes red ; and it’d be a pity to spoil ’em. 
Cheer up! What though the old fady*? gone? She lasted 
her time, ye know ; and there’s the more room for us young 
'uns." 

“She was ^ery kind and good to us faltered Viola; “and 
we are ^ery unhappy to lose her." 

" Don’t’sh ye sob so ' Don’t take on so • If you've lost 
one friend, you’ve got another ’ HI be a friend to you. I'm 
tnaster here now. JIaster of the house, and of everj thing in 
it. But’sh you know, that needn’t make any difference to you ; 
you rnay stay here, if you like. You may live with me, 
and be mistress of the house; and only pay me in kisses. 
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At that moment, in came lady Annuccia, with the real 
Viola j and while her lubberly favourite stood rubbing his 
discomfited cheek, and staring in oafish bewilderment from 
one Viola to the other ; the little old lady enjoyed her dabby 
triumph at his perplexity. 

“ 1 knew, my dear boy, that you would be surprised 1 Well, 
dear me, — it’s a little treat I’ve contrived for you. You are to 
have nobody but young ladies to dine with you to-day ; so you 
must mind and be ver>’ gallan^ and attentive to us all.” 

“ S’prised 1 I think I am, indeed ! What made’ge you go 
and hit upon such a fool’s trick as this, my lady ? Dressing 
up, and mummery, and nonsense ! But come ; don’t’sh you 
look grum, and soriy’, and ashamed. I an’t angiy; I know 
you did it to please me ; and, ’pon my life, they look very 
pretty, both of ’em. There an’t a ha’porlh o’ choice betwixt 
’em, which is prettiest, or which is most like t’other ! ” 

Sebastian had some very ireful feelings rising within him, 
and glowing into a red spot upon his cheek ; but he did not 
like to spoil the old lady’s glee, or mar her little festivity by 
any quarrellings and ill-temper. He therefore struggled with 
his vexation, and suppressed all token of it, though it still 
rankled inwardly ; for he had now some inkling of the source 
of his sister’s particular dislike to this low-bred lad. 

“ Brule ! No wonder she finds him odious ! ” thought Viola’s 
brother, as he watched the fellow gormandizing at table; 
gorging the dainties provided by lady Annuccia ; gobbling 
till ho choked ; strangling himself with the wine he swilled, and 
coughing in his glass ; winking jocularly at the young ladies ; 
noisily toasting the elder one ; getting into violent spirits, and 
growing perfectly uproarious ; while lady Annuccia encouraged 
his sallies, by her laughter, and her dabby commendation. 

As soon as they could, Viola and Sebastian made their 
escape from the orgy and went to take a cool walk in the 
open air, among the shrubberies adjoining the house. 

They had been there about an hour, when Annunziata came 
hurrying towards them, with dismay in her usually quiet face. 
“ My lady ! My poor lady 1 Oh, come in quickly to her, 
signodna ! ” she exclaimed, to Viola. “ She has been taken ill, 
very ill ; a surfeit — a fever — I hardly know what 1 I fear she 
has eaten too many of them sweetmeats, and almond mischiefs, 
that she would have cook make for this feast. It’s all owing 
to that Gabino. Ah, there’s never been any good for my poor 
mistress, since that bumpkin of a boy came here to be made a 
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fA\x>untc of. A prclty object for a farourite, forsooth 1 As 
well male a pet out of a roaring bull I Which he is ; a great, 
lumbering bull caUl” 

nicy were h.i5tening towards the house, all the while the 


she went on. "If mistress should die, it'll be found, for all 
his awVward, hobbcdchoy, doll’s ways, he's had shrewdness to 
play his game well nuck-hcad as he is, he knows fast enough, 
which side his bread’s buttered." 

nie event fulfilled Annunziata’s hint. That night lady 
Annuccia died ; and when her will was opened, it was dis- 
coicrcd that Gabino had been named her sole heir. The 
document contained an affectionate mention of her nephew 
the merchant, and of his children , but she distinctly excluded 
them horn any portion of what she had to bequeath ; giving ■ 
as her reason, that she knew they needed nothing, while ‘her 
dear boy’ Gabino was entirely dependant on her bounty. 

Viola was sitting mournfully in bdy Annucaa’s parlour, re* 
of kindness towards her 
with tears, her loss, when • 

*. • • . ming in a loud loice:— 

" ' • > brother? I want him.” 

Viola raised her weeping eyes, but could not immediately 
speak. 

"Wlut you’re ciyin’, arc you, pretty one?" he said, coming 
near her ; " but ye mustn't ct)*. No use o’ cr>in', you know. 

It makes )Our ejes red; and it’d be a pity to spoil ’em. 
Cheer up I What though the old bd/s gone ? She bsted 
her time, know ; and there’s the more room for us youn^ 
■uns.” ° 


"She was terj* kind and good to us," faltered Viob; "and 
we arc v cry unliappy to lose her." 

" Don'i’sh ye sob so 1 Don’t lake on so ! If you've lost 
one friend, jou’ve got another! Ill be a fnend to jou. I’m 
niistcf here now. Master of the house, and of evervthing in 
It. But sh you know, that needn’t make any difference to \ou • 
yo-j may stay here, if jou like You may live with me' 
and be mistress of the house; and only pay me in kisses. 
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But'sh you mustn’t refuse me them, you know ; and as many 
of ’em as I choose ! ” 

In a clumsy sort of half sheepish, half bold way, Gabino sat 
down in the chair beside her, and would have taken the hand 
that held her handkerchief to her eyes, from before her face ; 
but she drew away, and muttering something about going to 
seek Annunziata, she started from her seat and flew out of the 
parlour. After that, the young girl never left the side of the 
good serving-woman j she remained with her, hour by hour, 
and at night slept in her room. She would have begged 
Sebastian to take her at once from the house ; but she dreaded 
having to e.xplain her reasons for wishing this immediate with- 
drawal, lest she should embroil her brother with the bearish 
Gabino. 

The young ‘ padrone ’ was highly affronted at Viola’s keep- 
ing thus aloof from him ; and tried to circumvent her avoid- 
ance by hanging about her vicinity as perseveringly as possible; 
but the constant presence of Annunziata ve.ving him, and 
making him feel shy, awkward, and constrained, instead of able 
to give free vent to his naturally blunt, overbearing stylo, he 
suddenly said to her, — as he lounged into the room where she 
was employed about some household work, Viola standing by, 
watching her: — “Come, mistress Annunziata, you begone! 
\Vc w.ant none of your duennaship here. I’ve got something 
to talk to the signorina Viola about; and we don’t want’sh 
you listenin’, and spyin’, and pryin’ there ! ’’ 

Viola cast a beseeching look at Annunziata; which the 
hatter showed she understood, by replying, in a quiet composed 
way, to Gabino ; — “ IFe don’t want you, sir, here ! " 

“You don’t, don’t’sh ye?” he returned. “But as I’m 
master here, — in this room, as in all t’other rooms, in the 
house, — my wants are to be attended to, before yours, d’ye 
see, mistress Annunziata. I want’sh you away ; so, away with 
you! Troop! Be off!” 

" But I’m not going she answered, coolly. “ These fine 
things have got to be ironed ; and so I shall stay to iron them. 
I can't be hindered in my work." 

"But your work must give way to my ple.xsurc, mistress;" 
said Gabino. " Besides, I have but to s.ay the word, and your 
work here’s at an end altogether. As I’m master now, I shall 
bundle you out of the house, at a minute’s warning, if you 
don't obey my orders.” 

“ But I shall take neither orders, nor warning, from ’’ 
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, 1 ,^-— • ase-born 

■ : sake of 

. . myself 

i uv,ieiuricu. *• So do as I bid you, mistress Annun- 

ziata, or you’ll lose your place. Signorina Viola and I, want 
to Inve some chat together j therefore take yourself out of the 
way, d’ye hear? ” 

“ I don’t see that the signorina wants to have any talk with 
you, sir;” she said drily. “She seems quite well amused, 
watching my ironing and plaUing." 

M’hatever Gabino might have been about to rejoin, was 
interrupted by Sebastian's bursting into the room, exclaiming: 
— “Viola 1 Viola! Where are you? Who do you think js 
here? Papa’s come’ Papa’s arrived!” 

“ Papa I " was her joyful ejaculation And away they both 
ran to meet him. 


It was a happy return, of the merchant and his children to 
Mes«aUne. As they sat together on the deck of the vessel, 
during tbeir short sea-passage, from the island homeward, the 
father indulged in happy prospects for the future, of retire- 
ment, of unintcfruptrf domestic pleasures with hi? f-— - ’ 
daughter, of ’ 
up for lost tlr 

in their intel ...... luve all three of us, led 

such vagabondizing lives, hitherto,” said he, smiling, “ that we 
arc in equal need of study and polish, to tender as fit for 
civilized society. I am well-nigh as lU-informed and unformed 
a jouth, — notwithstanding the elderly gentleman I am, alas, 
growing,— as any school-boy of them alU And I shall be glad 
of the opportunity to begin from the beginning, with my two 
dear young fellow-pupils ; who are also becoming of a venerable 
age to commence schooling. Why you will be thirteen, soon, 
I declare. To-morrow is your birthday, my Viola 1 ” 

“ And Sebastian’s, dear father," she replied, in her gentle, 
musical lone. “ We shall have von witi- •— *- ' I 

d"" ' ’ ■ 


1 

.aiuAuie connections he had 
and dwelt with pride and plMsure on the friendships 
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he had acquired. He spoke with peculiar fervour and exulta- 
tion of the intimate affection that had subsisted between him- 
self and the late duke of Illyria; and of the one (in which it 
was renewed and maintained) that still existed between the 
duke’s son, Orsino, and himself. He expatiated on the many 
virtues and excellences that adorned this noble young man ; 
and said he had admirably fulfilled the promise of his 
boyhood. 

“ I remember ; ” said the melodious voice of Viola, as her 
soft eyes looked out musingly across the sea ; “ when I was 
quite a little girl, I heard you speak of that noble, handsome 
boy ! I could wish to see him.” 

“ It has long been a favourite dream of mine, to take my 
children with me to Illyria, that they may learn to esteem and 
love him as I do ! ” said the father. “ The dukedom is happy 
in being ruled by so well-governed a youth ! Some day or 
other, when those same studies you wot of, shall have 
enabled us to appear with credit among our fellows, and have 
graced us for a court-life, we will first visit Venice, and, on our 
return, present ourselves at Orsino’s capital, as his friends and 
guests.” 

On their arrival in their native city, the wanderers found all 
early as they had left it. The merchant’s dwelling-house liad 
ecn kept in habitable order by the care of Raimondo, the 
worthy head-clerk ; who had never ceased cherishing the hope, 
that, one time or other, his beloved master would return with 
his family, to take up their abode in the old home. 

With delight, Viola and Sebastian found themselves among 
the wcll-rcmembered scenes of their infancy; the suite of 
lofty sitting-rooms, so tasteful in their unostentatious elegance ; 
the marble balcony, with its terrace-steps; the spacious and 
umbrageous gardens; all were visited and surveyed with the 
e.agerncss of Itappy retrospection, each recalling some childish 
pleasure, some fond association. 

As the brother and sister returned from their ramble through 
the grounds, and ascended into the balcony, they found their 
father sitting there, in a thoughtful attitude. His head was 
bent forward upon the broad ledge; his face hidden in his 
hand. As he raised it, on their approach, they could see that 
it was very pale, and that he had been weeping; but his 
children respected his emotion too much, to notice it. His 
daughter Viola seated herself beside him, and began speak- 
ing, in her low, sweet voice, of the preparations, she, as his 
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>oung housclcccpcr, }iad been itiakins for Ibc morrow's 
festi^al; and idling him how she had determined to make it 
a doubly brilliant one, in honour of his twin-children’s birth- 
day, and of their happy home-return and reunion. 

Che-cred by her gentle, winning tone, he was able to answer 
in her own hopeful strain ; and before retiring for the night, 
the old sjKirti^e ceremonial of kissing the little mole on his 
brow, and of bidding it a Tehee notte,’ was gone through; 
and Viola and Sebastian had the comfort of seeing the pale 
face revile, and the trace of tears quite vanish, ere they took 
leave of their father. 


dual song, which they had prepared together, on the prei'ious 
evening, for the occasion. 

As lUclc mingled voices died away at the close, he came 
forth from his room, with loving smiles, and a cordial 
blessing. 

The morning passed serenely, and happily , and their festive 
meat was brought out mto the balcony, that an additional air 
of holiday entertainment, and 'al fresco’ enjoyment, rnight 
be gii en to their banquet. 

The father’s spirits were in a mood of contented, placid 
joy ; he saw himself united once more with his beloved 
children, in a home, where tranquillity of heart, and peace of 
soul, awaited them, together with active mental pursuits, — 
perhaps the most perfect combination in enjoyment, that can 
fall to the lot of humanity. He was about to quaff a goblet 
of Cyprus wine to the health and happiness of the twin 
monarchs of the day ; when he started up, declmng that the 
cup should be aowned with roses, to do fitting honour to his 
pledge, and leaned over the marble coping, to gather some of 
the clustering half-blown blossoms of his favourite Eower 
which grew in profusion, trained in front of the high balcony! 

He had plucked several; when, stretching imprudently far, 
in eagerness to reach a peculiarly beautiful bud, which he 
destined to adorn his Viola’s hair, the ^thcr enhappily lost 
his balance, fell forward, and came vvith the whole weight of 
his body to the ground. The head being bent beneath, the 
neck was dislocated ; and death was instantaneous. 

When his agonized children reached the spot th"? fo-'nd 
Dim ^ 
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The period of mourning for their father, was spent by the 
orphan brother and sister, in strict seclusion, and in carrying 
out those plans for their mental culture and improvement, 
wliich he had suggested. They had a sad pleasure, in thus 
obeying his wishes, and following his instructions. They felt, 
while fulfilling his designs for them, as though they still pre- 
served him by their side in protective care and approval. 
They had brought the good-hearted Annunziata away with 
them from the island; and she now superintended their 
domestic concerns, as housekeeper. 

They subsequently made some enquiries about their former 
guardianess, monna Marcella : and found, that after becoming 
an inveterate miser, she had died in want of the commonest 
necessaries of existence, although possessing a sum capable 
of procuring her its choicest luxuries ; that her treasured 
hoard had grown into a considerable sum, but that she still 
converted it into a hard wretchedness, by using it as a pillow, 
lest it should be stolen ; that this precaution had availed her 
nothing; for that the half-starved servant-girl, Mcnicuccia, 
had purloined it, drawing it from beneath her mistress’s head 
in iier very death-agony, and had made off with it, together 
with the golden mugs, and silver articles, which had belonged 
to the twin-children, and which it was supposed had long been 
objects of her cupidity. 

After some years devoted to study, and to the perfecting 
of Viola’s taste for music, in which art she attained an 
exquisite proficiency, Sebastian and his twin-sister resolved 
to pay the visit to Venice, which their father had projected 
for them. Leaving Annunziata in charge of their Messaline 
home, they set sail for the Queen-city of the Adriatic. 

Gentlest breezes prospered their voyage : and kindly greet- 
ings awaited their arrival, from several persons, with whom 
the probity, and upright dealing of the merchant, had brought 
him into honourable knowledge ; and who were pleased to 
have the opportunity of showing, by the cordiality and warmth 
of their reception to his children, the credit and respect in 
which their father was held. 

Sebastian had heard, from his father’s confidential clerk, 
Raimondo, of a certain poor man in Venice, who owed the 
house money, and whom his father had been anxious to 
release from his obligations. The merchant had permitted 
these to remain in force for a time, knowing that his debtor 
was weak, easily led, and dissolutely inclined; and thinking 
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that his liabilities might act as a salutary restraint, until such 
season as he should see ht to acquit him of them. Latterly, 
tidings had reached the mercantile house in Mcssalme, con- 
cerning this young man’s conduct, which led Raimondo to 
believe that his master’s hope had been fulfilled; that the 
man was reformed, and deserved the intended immunity. 
With the view of signifying his deceased father’s purposed 
clemency to its object, Sebastian lost no time in endeavour- 
ing to trace him out ; and to this end, as he had to search 
through some of the lowest alleys in Venice, he confided 
the care of escorting his sister to see one of those beautiful 
churches with which the city abounds, to the woman of the 
house where they lodged. 

Viola, rather than oppose the arrangement of her brother, 
acquiesced ; but she felt indisposed to go out without him, 
more especially with a stranger , who, though a decent worthy- 
seeming person, was more an attendant than a companion. 

The chastely-majestlc fane of Santa Maria della Salute, 
with its marble dome, and Us stately approach, — a broad 
night of terrace steps rising, sheer from the waters of the 
canal grande,— ■>'' -•••- ■*— — 

ing tmther to 
church. The sp 

air to even their gravest, and most solemn ceremonials, were 


There was a dense crowd in the church ; and on the con- 
clusion of the service, Viola found herself, — she scarcely knew 
how, — separated from her conductress. She looked in vain 
around ; on all sides, none but faces utterly unknown to her, 
met her view. In her distress, she was accosted by a beauti- 
ful, and very richly-dressed lady, who begged to know if she 
could in any way assist the young stranger. 

Viola explained her dilemma ; and the lady responded, by 
entreating she would favour her by permitting her own 
gondola to convey her home ; addmg that the favour would 
be greatly enhanced, were Viola to accompany her to her 
Own house first, and, by spending the morning with her, 
commence an acquaintance which promised to be very agree- 

Won by her prepossessing appearance, and by her attractive 
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lanners,— which had all that subtly flattering charm of 
pparently involuntary liking towards the person addressed, — 
riola accepted the gracefully-made invitation; and stepped 
nto the lady’s gondola. It was luxuriantly furnished with 
r-elvet ‘ cushions, and silken curtains ; its rowers were in 
sumptuous liveries; all bespoke its owner’s magnificence of 
taste, and superiority of station. 

As the lady reclined beneath the shade of the awning, and 
partially drew the curtains to e.xclude the sun’s glare, Viola 
noticed that she often had to bend forward and acknowledge 
the courtesies of salutation and recognition, which were made 
to her almost unceasingly, from the numerous gondolas gliding 
by, or darting past, in quick succession. 

The rowers halted at the landing-place of a noble-looking 
palace residence. The lady, leading the way w’ith an air of 
graceful assiduity, and hospitable eagerness, as one receiving 
an evidently welcome guest, took Viola’s hand, and, with her, 
entered a spacious hall, from which branched a marble stair- 
case, conducting to the upper range of apartments. There 
was a profusion of gilding, and of rich colour on the walls 
and ceilings ; and the spacious sitting-room into wiiich the 
lady introduced her, was hung with choice pictures, mirrors, 
^ and costly silken hangings. The windows looked out upon 
the canal ; and from between the green screen of plants, and 
lowered blinds, might be discerned the sparkle, and anima- 
tion, and ever -moving, ever- shifting scene, of the watery 
thoroughfare. In one of these recessed windows, the lady 
look her station ; placing Viola upon one of the commodious 
couches, with which the nook was provided, and taking her 
own seat opposite to her ; and then fell into a pleasant flowing 
strain of conversation, which while it exhibited interest and 
admiration for her young guest, was peculiarly calculated tc 
set her at her ease by its mingled courtesy and familiarity 
She seemed much struck with the surpassing loveliness of th- 
young lady stranger ; while Viola, in her turn, was as muc' 
absorbed in admiring the luxuriant beauty, and charm c 
depoitment, which distinguished her entertainer. The lad 
was l.all, and lustrously fair. She had full, expressive eye 
that seemed capable by turns, of the most brilliant animatio 
as of the most languishing suavity. Her figure was large, ai 
rounded in its proportions ; but shapely, and moulded in t 
perfection of womanly softness. On entering the room s 
had thrown back the mantle with which, out-of-doors, she i- 
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sick at heart ; disturbed, agitated, and beset wilii a sinister 
impression as of something insecure, unstable, hollow, wrong. 
She felt, as one mysteriously warned of a danger; near at 
hand, yet unseen, uncomprehended. 

She now for the first time observed that of all the visitors 
assembled, there were none but gentlemen ; and Viola 
suddenly remembered that those who had saluted the lady 
from tire passing gondolas, both when seated in her own 
gondola, and at her window, had invariably been cavaliers and 
noblemen. Not one person of her own sex had interchanged 
a single token of recognition. 

She looked at the fair face and figure of her lady-hostess ; 
and their beauty all at once seemed to strike her, as with a 
shadowed brightness. There was something in her alluring 
tones that now sounded unreal, untrue ; as but the mockery’ of 
good feeling. The gay, loud voices, and laughter of the 
guests, vibrated unpleasantly, nay mournfully, rather than 
cheerfully upon her spirit ; they had an echo of strained mirth 
and forced vivacity ; and above all, of a heartless, hard, 
disrespect of good. It was altogether joyless; though so 
much of light case and freedom, in both conversation and 
conduct, were going forward. 

Viola arose ; and going to the side of the chair where her 
be.autiful entertainer sat, as if enthroned, surrounded by her 
.admirers, s.aid, in a simple, quiet voice: — “I th.ank you 
heartily for the kindness you h.ave shown me. Will you add 
to it, by letting your gondola t.akc me home ? " 

The lady of the house made a graceful demur .at parting 
with her already, which was echoed by a murmur of polite 
objection from the gentlemen. But Viola rejoined with the 
same steady simplicity as before : — " You will do me a favour, 
if you will permit me to take my leave at once. My brother 
will wonder at my lengthened absence." 

“I will escort the young lady to her home; my gondola 
is in w.aiting;” s.aid the marquis, .adv.ancing, with his air of 
mingled arro^nt decision, and polished offer. 

Viola curtsied slightly; replying; — “I will not tax your lord- 
ship's leisure." Then turning again to the lady, she added : — 
“ I will be beholden to your goodness, to give orders that one 
of your servants shall attend me home. Let me bid you fare- 
well, with gratitude for all your courtesy." 

“ Kince you arc resolved to quit us so soon, we cannot urge 
our claim .against your brother’s; but remember that you have 
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friends here, who hope speedily to see you again ; ” said the 
lady; “and meantime my own woman shall attend you.” 

Viola repeated her adieu to her entertainer; and with a 
general obeisance to the company, withdrew. She had scarcely 
attained the ante-chamber, on her way to the grand staircase, 
ere she was overtaken by the marquis, who offered his hand to 
conduct her to the gondola. She could not without dis- 
courtesy, decline it ; and he led her to the landing She there 
found awaiting her, the lady’s female servant, who advanced 
towards her to assist her into the boat But the marquis put 
the woman aside, by leading Viola forward to the edge of the 
gondola, and handing her in himself; then turning to the 
attendant, he did as much for her, and lastly, just as the gon- 
dola was pushing off, he leaped into it also, and took his place 
by Viola’s side. 

She started at this intrusion, and at the pertinacity with 
which he followed up his proffer of accompanying her home, 
in spite of its having been declined. But she marked her 
displeasure no otherwise than by silence; until his words, 
proceeding from compliment into open Sattery, and from 
ffattery, into undisguised insult of admiration, forced her to 
speak. 

"My lord, you presume upon my forbearance. Let it 
obtain me yours, forbear this insolence— this outrage” 

" Call you insolence the simple expression of the effect pro- 
duced by your beauty, fair one ? Outrage, the but just tribute 
to your charms ? ” he said, with even more of impertinence in 
his eyes and tone, than in bis words. 

" My lord, I am a lady, — unprotected, — a stranger m your 
city; any one of these claims should entitle me to the 
respect and consideration of a gentleman, — if such you 
be.” 

"By mine honour, a fair challenge • I will prove myself a 
gentleman, sweet one, in the magnificence of my offers, — of 
my treaty ; in the noble, — nay, regal — style, in u hich I will 
she will consent to 
• end, — my ally — my 


*i(ju tuiuu not iiiiu worub to uusHei, in the depth of her 
wounded feeling. But the indignation swelling m her heart, 
gaie her strength to fix her sincere eyes upon his, while the 
clew, honest truth of genuine modesty looked through their 
springing tears. 
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Even the obtused sense of the libertine marquis, could per- 
ceive something of the eloquence of innocent appeal, in this 
mute reply. But its influence was soon lost, in the one pro- 
duced upon him by her heightened beauty. Those gentle, 
confiding, violet eyes, showed still more beaming and lovely, 
against her raised complexion ; animated as they were, too, by 
honest emotion, and smmming in glistening drops of diamond 
brightness. He could not see the moral beauty of her look, 
for its physical beauty; which found quicker comprehension 
from his gross perceptions. 

Blinded by these, no less than by his pre-conceived notion 
of what was her real character and condition, the marquis was 
proceeding with still plainer and more olTensive terms of 
adulation and proposal; when the gondola, arriving at the 
landing-place near to the house where she and her brother 
lodged, gave Viola an opportunity of springing out of the 
boat, to certain refuge. 

On seeing Sebastian, she could not help throwing herself 
into his arms, and weeping out her agitation, her relief, her 
sense of insult, escape, and safety. The feeling of shame, so 
natural to outraged delicacy, — ^^vhen it should of right torment 
only the outrager, — ovenvhelmed her; and for some time, 
sobs were the only reply she could make to his eager, anxious 
questions. At length he drew from her the whole of her 
morning adventure ; and it was not until he bade her repeat 
the name of the nobleman who had offered her these indigni- 
ties, that she half regretted having been betrayed into the im- 
prudence of mentioning them to her brother at all. But it 
was now too late; and her only consolation was to perceive 
that Sebastian dwelt no farther on the circumstance ; but 
turned his enquiries to what could have become of their 
hostess, the mistress of the lodging-house. Alarmed at miss- 
ing her young lady charge, the poor woman had not yet 
returned home ; but went seeking, in distracted bewilderment, 
through all the places she thought it likely Viola could have 
strayed to. At length, the bright thought struck her, that 
possibly the young lady might have found her way back alone; 
and when she at length h.astened thither, she found her safely 
and happily housed. 

Sebastian had preserved a calm exterior, so long as he was in 
presence of his sister ; but at night, when she had retired to 
the rest she so much needed after her day of excitement, he 
vrrote the following letter ; — 
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“ My lord, 

She whom you this morning so unworthily, and in- 
juriously alTrontcd, is a lady of birth and honour. The insult 
yOu offered, reflects more disgrace upon yourself tlian upon 
her; yet it shall noertheless not pass unresented by her 
iit'thcr. He arraigns jou as the cowardly aggrimer of a 
di .ncelcss woman; and summons you, — if one spark of 
manliness exist in a nature capable of such base olTence, — to 
meet him an hour before sundown, to-morrow, on the Lido ; 


there to answer your transgression at point of sword. The 
seclusion of the spot will secure us from interruption, and the 
presence of our respectnc gondoliers will suffice for the 
purpose of witnesses to fair play, since, stranger as I am in 
Venice, I have no friend here, of whom 1 should choose to ask 
his offices for my second. _ ... „ 

’ SeDASTIAN GtUSTJNIANJ." 


The remainder of the night was dedicated to putting hU 


He forgot that all comfort for her would henceforth be 
destroyed by the serj' casualty in question ; the risk of which 
was incrcasw by the deed he himself contemplated. 

Confiding his missive to the care of the gondolier he usually 
emp ayed, and upon whose fidelity he knew he could rely, 
Sebai ian charged him to take means that it should reach the 
hands of the marchese Fontana himself, without delay ; and 
finher desired him to have his l»oat in readiness, to convey 
hini that cscnlng, to the shore of the Lido 

All day, the brother devoted himself to talking playfully and 
cheerfully with Viola, so as to prevent her from entertaining 
by possibility, suspicion of his liarbounng a resentful recollec- 
tion of what had passed. He succc^.-ded so well, that his 
sister btlicsed he felt, as she did, content to let the event be 
t .. •• distasteful occurrence, 

■ . his emotion, and in 

taking no tenderer leave of her than usual, when he quitted 
her that afternoon on the pretext of renewing his search after 
the jioor debtor. As be framed the subterfuge, it gave bun a 
pang to feel that he was parting with something like an untruth 
fiotn the sister, with whom he had ever lived in oi>en. un- 
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resented confidence and affection. He felt it to be a kind of 
treason to such love as theirs had been, that he should bid her 
farewell thus; when it might be for ever, in this life. And 
then, at last, came the thought, that if he fell, what would bo 
the despairful agony of this young creature — his twin sister — 
his orphan sister~his beloved Viola. But not daring to trust 
himself with the idea, he forced it from him; and compelled 
himself to utter only light, hopeful words to her, and to jump 
into his gondola with a gay air, as she waved her hand to him 
from the window of their lodging. _ 

Aloud, he said ; — “ Keep safe within doors, my Viola ! No 
more wandering abroad, unguarded by your faithful squire- 
brother. Be careful of yourself, for his s.ake ! ” In his inmost 
heart, he added : — “ To our father in heaven, and to his and 
our Heavenly Father, I commit thee, my Viola! In case I 
am denied to come back to thee. Heaven \s'ill afford its 
guardian care, protection and comfort.” 

In the strengthening confidence which such thoughts con- 
ferred, Sebastian found himself pacing up and down the flat, 
sandy level, of the Lido strand. His impatience had made 
him forestall the appointed hour ; and it wanted yet five quar- 
ters, ere the sun should set. 

Sebastian was an excellent swordsman. He had applied 
himself of late years, with great diligence, to attain skill in 
fencing; as an accomplishment of all others calculated to 
supply the requisite command of limb, and grace of carriage, 
needful for a gentleman, which might h.ave been defective, 
from his wandering, unschooled youth. He was slight of 
make; but possessed considerable strength of wrist, and 
vigour of sinew. He had great personal bravery ; and a lion’s 
spirit, with a heart affectionate, generous, and modest. He 
was tender and considerate as a woman, towards women ; at 
the same time that he was loyal and chivalrous on their behalf; 
not only in his own commerce with themselves, but in his 
championship of their cause with others. While he was gentle 
as a young maiden, with women, in his conduct towards them, 
and in his thought.? of them ; he was fearless and undaunted 
as the boldest of his sex, when it w.as a question of a woman’s 
right or honour, among men. Though so delicately formed 
as to be well-nigh girlish in figure, and so beautiful of feature 
.and complexion, as to look almost femininely handsome in 
face, Sebastian was essentially manly. His loyalty of feeling 
with regard to women, his spirited resentment of injury or 
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injustice committed towards them, his high-hearted courage, 
were all manliness itself. 

At length, another gondola approached. From beneath its 
black awning, a solitary cavalier emerged ; who, from the ex- 
pectant loot be cast around as he landed, Sebastian at once 
knew must be the marchese Fontana. 

The gentlemen had hardly accosted eadi other with inter- 
change of enquired name, when the marquis exclaimed : — 
“Herself L ‘ “ 

He hun : • ■ I thank my 

sweet foe granting me 

this occasion to tell her ” 

He had eagerly snatched a hand to raise it to his lips ; when 
Sebastian flung him off, threw back his cloak, and drew his 
sword, crying : — “ Betake yourself to your defence my lord ! ” 
The action, attitude, and whole air of the youth, were so 
unmistalcably masculine, that the marquis garM upon him in 
dumb wonder. He could scarcely oedit his senses. The 
countenance and figure before him were so perfectly identical 
with those of the lady he had encountered yesterday, yet so 
strongly contrasted in their present demeanour, with the 
feminine gentleness of hers in their previous bearing ; that he 
stood as in a dream, unable to reconi^e images so perplexingly 
at variance, yet so singularly the same 
“If you are indeed not herself— but some sprite who has 

assnm^ her form " be at length said, hesitatingly; “if 

yon are not she but some arcb-fiend who has had power to 

take the semblance of an angel ” 

“I am her twin-brother, my lord said Sebastian; “and 
have been, by many, accounted like her. I am no shadow, — 
no mockery, — but a sober reality ; here to call you to earnest 
account for your ruffian behaviour towards a virtuous lady. 
Once more, my lord, betake yonrself to your defence ' " 

“If this be so,” said the marquis, still looking steadfastly 


-1. .u.ij, uiiu. lue iiLieuce 1 buuuiu uuei is not wim 
my ST — •* v— -'.t .- 1 .. I • .• •• ■ 

of m% .p 

tainly 

explained, and explanation is due; it can be apologized for, 
and apology is due. To her brother I owe explanation, rather 
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than the added injury of fighting him, after having ofiered 
indignity to his sister ; and to her I owe apology,— sincerest 
apology, as the only reparation for my most unwitting offence 
against virtue, delicacy, and innocence, in her person.” 

The marquis then told Sebastian that he had, on the receipt 
of his letter, been convinced of the unhappy mistake he had 
committed, from having met Viola in companionship with one 
of the most noted courtesans in Venice ; that he had resolved 
to attend him at his own appointed time and place, in order 
to have any opportunity of frankly acknowledging his error, 
and of craving the forgiveness of himself and sister ; that the 
marvellous resemblance between them, had at first bewildered 
him, and rendered him incapable of the avowal he meditated ; 
but that he now besought iiim to accept this explanation as 
the true origin of his unintentional insult. 

“You will perceive,” he concluded, “that I was misled 
altogether in my belief of her quality and character, rvhen the 
house where she was, and the society in which I found her, 
gave me to suppose ” 

“You should have judged her from herself, my lordj" 
interrupted Sebastian. “ Methinks, in that clear face, in that 
pure look, you might have read the truth.” 

“ My eyes were dazzled by the sun of her beauty, and could 
see naught but false colours answered the marquis. “ I am 
confounded at mine own dullness of vision, which could not 
discern the whiteness of modesty and innocence, beneath the 
gorgeous hues that invested it.” 

“ Would you deem it a recognition of that in your character 
which makes me regret you should abase it by indulging 
unworthy tastes, and not take it as an impertinence of un- 
sought advice from so young a man as myself, my lord,” s.aid 
Sebastian, — won by the nobleman’s bekaviour, which was by 
nature ingenuous and honour.able, — “ I would reply, by asking 
you whether you might not restore the cle.aTness of your im- 
paired sight, by restr.aining it from the contemplation of a 
meretricious glare, to which heretofore, you have haply too 
much accustomed it.” 

The marquis returned the young man’s frank smile, with 
one .as open j while he said : — “ I believe you are right. I 
have hitherto been a traitor to whatever there may be of good 
in me by listening to the worser portion. I have associated 
too much with the worthless .and the profligate ; which has fed 
my splenetic inclination to think lightly of my species. 



Hencefotth, jt staU be my ‘ 
of my superiois in worth ; 

how to cultivate that hiki • * 

into something akin to therr own mtceiicnce. Aleonumt^ lei 
me thank you for the hope you have inspired, by your kindly 
recosniUon of that lurking good; as well as for the generosity 
with which you have dealt with my etiot.'’ • . 1. 4 

SeWstian returned the warm grasp of the nurqmss hand, 
wiib 3 cordiality equal to his own ; and,~in his eagemss to 
prove this,— with so vice Uke a grip, that Fontana said with a 
laugh “That was no lady’s pressure t Its undoubted man- 
hood tells me I have had a fortunate escape ftom the 
encounter of your sword. Yet c\en with that strong tesa- 
mony, I can scarcely now separate your identity from that 
most womanly creature, whose face has haunted me ever since 
like a madness, and seems at this instant to look upon me.'’ 
He gaaed upon Sebastian as he spoke; concluding b a tone 
of almost wildness, and with a toed look. Then, suddenly 
passing hU hand across his eyes, he said “ You will tHai 
me imb, bdeed ; but I have gone through so many powerful 
emdiions in the last tew hours, that my nature seems to hate 
undergone a total revolution, and I feel scarcely caster of 
myself or of my own mind. But that 1 feel I tove scarcely a 
right to speak thus of her, and to you, 1 should you ttoi 
tluit gentle, beauteous creature, made an impressioo epaa cy 
inmost soul which no woman ever touched me with tiefore. 
It has wrought a change upon my spirit, my heart, ercy Ebte 
of my frame. Bear with me, while I venture to sneak to yea 
of this." 

The marquis even shook with the feelb-» tha* 
stirred him. ' 

“ Even before the receipt of your letter, I had a t-rrfidss 
of the mistake I had committed ; although ar ideTte^i m 
deSmt, shape. I H, ,h« I had no, paujInsS- ' a 
h J when she was present, ,e, how, S ondets,^ ne-r'fee 
desire to behold her again, absorbed me whoDr. He~ ,".d » 
praed me throffih the night nncea,b|ly nlflS 
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her, — with no passing lildng, no mere casual personal admira- 
tion, — but with a fervour, a passionate intensity and purity, of 
which I had never thought my nature capable. The first 
purpose that my newly-awakened better judgment taught me 
to form, was to see her brother, that I might seek to appease 
his just resentment, by honest confession ; my second, and 
which now claims fulfilment with paramount urgency, is to 
implore pardon of her.” 

Sebastian could not have better shown the impression which 
the marquis’s candour had made, than by the promptitude with 
which he replied ; — “ We will go to her at once, my lord. I 
will myself conduct you to her.” 

There was something peculiarly winning about Fontana’s 
manner. It evinced so genuine a regret for what had p.-issed, 
at the same time that it showed so cheerful a hope that his 
present altered feeling and conduct might be permitted to 
expiate his former error ; that the young man felt he had not 
only forgiven him, but that he already liked and esteemed him. 
As the gondola Ijore them back to Venice, Sebastian found 
himself speculating whether his sister w'ould equally concede, 
first pardon, then liking. He knew her delicacy, her refine- 
ment of feeling and sentiment ; and he doubted whether even 
the subsequent favourable impression could by possibility 
efface the obnoxious one which had been first given. He felt, 
that to a woman like Viola, the having once encountered 
offensive admiration and proposals from a man, would in all 
probability act as an effectual bar to her ever considering him 
in a pleasant light ; far less, to her receiving him as a suitor 
for her hand. 

Each of the gentlemen had been engaged in silent thought ; 
when, as they neared the Rialto, — not far from which branched 
the canal where they were to land, — the marquis broke from 
his musing, with : — “ By the lion of St. Mark ! the nearer the 
moment draws on for tendering my apology, the harder do 
I ^feel the^ difficulty of finding an excuse for my misdeed. 

Ibink of meeting that face, and remember the wrong 
u gentle innocence, in believing it could be any other 
than that of a pure and virtuous lady, I have no courage to 
supplicate its mercy. I refer me to her brother’s advocacy. 
In^that I put my hope.” 

intercession, my lord, in all sincerity;'' 
replied Sebastian. » / > 

Cal! me Fontana, dear friend : ” said the marquis, as he 
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once more exchanged a hearty grasp of the hand with the 
young mm “ I know from youi letter, the name_ of her 
btod^r j and that the noble blood of the Giustiniani family 
runs in his veins : while from his own nobleness, 1 have learned 
his best claim to nobility." 

“ His proudest title is the honourable name derived from 
Hs father,— Sebastian of Mcssatirve, tl\e merchant;” replied 
the jouth; “I will not leave you the task of enquiring an^ 
other name, which you are doubtless thirsting to hear. It 
is Viola.” 

Tontana repeated it murmuriogly, caressingly, as if its very 
sound reflect^ the beauty of her image to his thought ; while 
he kept his eyes fixed on her brother’s face,— so strongly 
resembling the one he beheld in fancy. 

"You are very like her;" at length fell from his Ups. "Yet 
when I first saw you, I could think it was she come to meet 
me ! Alone * Disguised 1 An appointment I An assigna- 
tion I Tiaitoi that I was to htt sweet perfection, to dream 
it hut for one moment !" 

"We are here;” said Sebastian, as he stepped from the 
gondola, and led the way to the house. " Be of good cheer 1 
viola is as gentle and forgiving, as she is innocent and true- 
hearted." 

Viola proved her brother’s word. She was most gentle in 
her reception of the penitent marquis , accepting his apologies 
frankly and generously ; and according him her forgiveness 
freely and fully. But she could not like him. She could not 
patiently listen to him, when he laid his rank and fortune at 

Im... - I 


lorget, although she forgave, hjs past conduct; and it also 

Onnr<»«e»/1 V.o» mrStt. .. j'-» « . 


aiiu Because she leared that if she denied herself, he might 
misconstrue the cause of her avoidance, and think that^she 
, had not cordially forgiven him; and moreover, because these 
visits gave pleasure to her brother. But they became more 
, and moie distasteful to heneU; since she Celt that they only 
kept ^ve hopes, which she could never fulfil ^ 

i ret™ t° leave Venice, and 

• return with her home to Messaline. 
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“And can you really not find in your heart one spark of 
pity for poor Fontana? ’’said Sebastian in reply to_ her request. 
" Is it possible you can meditate abandoning him without n 
hope 5 without the most distant prospect of one day winning 
your regard? Have you no compassion for the miser)-, the 
despair you will occasion ? ” 

“ Despair from thwarted ambition, — from unsuccessful aims 
in fortune, intellectual renown, artist fame, military glor)- — or 
even from bafiled will, might perchance be the death of a man, 
brother mine ; ” said Viola, smiling. “ But for despair from 
disappointed love, I have no faith in its power to kill any one 
of your strong sex.” 

“ I am speaking seriously, Viola mia ; ” said her brother. 
“ Fontana loves you with no common affection. It is deeply 
in earnest ; and perhaps all the more profound, from his feeling 
that it once took a shape injurious to the womanly perfection 
which he now recognises and worships in truest faith. Can 
you not indeed grant him hope?” 

“Since Sebastian asks me seriously, I will answer him as 
gravely, and as honestly she replied with her soft, sincere 
eyes full on his; — “What hope should I give? That I will 
learn to esteem, respect, regard, and love, one, who at our first 
meeting, did his utmost to root out all such emotions from 
my heart ? That I should end in taking for a husband, one 
who commenced his wooing as a seducer? That 1 should 
give him for honourable and honoured wife, the woman whom 
he would have dishonoured ? I cannot give such hope. And 
if I could, I would not. I can pardon, from my heart, the 
offence that was given ; but I can neither sanction it, as I should 
do, were I to admit the offender within my heart ; nor rew.ard 
it, by preferring him to all other men." 

“ You are right, my Viola ; ” her brother said. “ Though I 
grieve for my friend, and deplore the rigour of his sentence ; 
yet in justice to my sister’s delicacy and nice sense of honour, 
I must confess she has decided wisely. It is not every lady, 
however,” he added more playfully, “ who could have c.xercised 
so cold a prudence where so handsome a culprit was in ques- 
tion. Fontana is a gallant gentleman, in person, as in heart. 
The latter was perverted for a while, by an over-indulged and 
unrestricted youth ; but by nature it is noble, and it has lately 
learned to be true to its nature. A less pure and avalted 
regard for unblemished virtue than my Viola’s, might have 
found it difficult to withstand so much that was attractive, 
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other fame to overshadow bis, who was now to be consign^ 
to immortality. For the same reason, he forbore to have the 
body of Nennius deposited near that gate of noble structure, 
which had been erected by his royal ancestor Belmus, upon 
the bank of the Thames. This goodly edifice consisted of 
a large tower, which had beneath, a fine haven, or quay, for 
ships j but on the summit of the tower, was a golden um, in 
which lay the ashes of king Belinus, <ausing the edifice to be 
kne-" — W-1-* — *- 


that in the tomb should be placed, and buried with him, that 
sword he had mastered, Oesar’s sword, known by the name 
of terrible significance, ‘Cfocea mors,’ — as being mortal to 
everybody that was wounded with it He ako determined, 
himself to pronounce the funeral oration over his beloved 
brother’s remains ; that the people might learn the full extent 
of Nennius’s heroic deeds, which should thus be treasured in 
their hearts while they lived, and be transmitted, in trumpet 
eulogy of tradition, to their posterity. 

In sad and solemn pomp, the funeral train proceeded. 
First came a troop of virgins, clad in white, with long 
mourning veils, two and two, hand-in-hand, bearing each a 
C)'press branch. Immediately following, were the venerable 
forms of the Ormds, and Bards, with flowing white beards, 
and close-shorn snowy hairs, crowned with oak j the former 
carried, every one, a wand or staff, emblematical of their 
magician power | and wore, hung about their necks, inclosed 
in gold, the charmed serpent’s egg ; the latter, to their harps 
n-ifK . j 1 .. • • ,g strains, 

■ s, record- 
d was the 
his head 
le rays of 
matrons 

»u sauie gaiments, with garlands of yew, and cypress ; and in 
their hands, wreaths of rue, and rosemary, with green boughs 
of shining laurel. Then, a band of warriors, whose rueecd 
features and stern-set looks bad hard ado to maintain a firm 
countenance beneath their iianl, pief for the brother-ia-arms 
they haa lost. Aftsi them, came, high-raised upon a itar- 

around him were ranged hm eiaorions arms, his shield, his 
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spear, and his heavy battle-axe, each of which in turn he had 
used with success against the invaders of his country ; while 
upon his breast lay his last and proudest trophy, that which 
had cost him his life, — Caesar's sword. 

Behind the car came the king. Bare-headed, in simplest 
mourning garment, w’ith brotherly sorrow’ and brotherly jiride 
contending for the mastery in his face, he walked alone; 
followed at a few paces distance by his bodj’-page, bearing the 
golden circlet, symbol of rule and sovereignty ; which, in this 
moment of humility and heart-dejection, Cassibelan had put 
oir. Next in order, came his two nephews, Androgeus and 
Tenantius, sons of the late king; and after them, the pro- 
cession was closed by a long train of the nobility, soldiery, 
and populace. 

Anived at the place of burial, the train forrned into a 
broad-spreading circle round the car, while their monarch 
ascended into it, and taking his stand beside the dead body of 
his brother, addressed the people in a voice that gained power 
and steadiness as he proceeded : — 

“ You have learned, that it hath pleased the sacred gods to 
grant us victory over the most redoubted conqueror of the 
earth ; to grant to us few Island men, resolute in the defence 
of our Island liberty, will to resist, force to repel, and might 
to subdue, the insolent invasion of Rome and her imperial 
Ca:sar. You have learned, — for such glorious tidings spread 
with winged speed to the uttermost corners of a country 
threatened with hostile subjection, — that the arrogant Roman’s 
boast of advent, view, and conquest, at a breath, has been, in 
our happy Island case, rendered vain and empty; that the 
lion hearts and iron sinews of our Island men, — wliom he 
dared to despise as a handful of barbarians, a paltry brood of 
sav.ages, whom it was just worth while to assail in their remote 
se.i-nest, and despoil of their few pearls and their freedom, — 
have been able to defeat bis haughty vaunt, to vanquish his 
all-conquering strength, and to beat him back to his ships, 
glad that he had the sea for his camp. 

“ He left our shore, its mould drenched with the blood of 
the slain, as though washed by the sudden ebb of the retiring 
tide; but that encrimsoned strand not only bc.ars witness 
to the vengeance taken by our Island lions upon those who 
venture in their lair with purpose to rob them of their liberty, 
but to the zeal with which they are ready to pour forth the 
best contents of their own veins in its defence. Mingled with 
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that sanguine pool, is the blood of him who lies here, lifeless. 
He spared not to 'shed it, as water, when his country needed 
its sacrifice. Nay, he seized, as a boon of Fortune, the 
occasion to hazard its last drop, when the chance of the field 
brought him into actual encounter \rith Cscsar himself. He 
boldly made up to him, in martial joy to think he should gain 
so much as one blow at so great a man. Ca:sar seeing him 
advance, and reading the hope painted in his face, stretched 
out his shield to receive him, and with all his might, struck 
him upon the helmet with his drawn sword; then lifted it again 
with intent to finish his first blow, and make it mortal. But 
our brave Nennius, nowise losing self-command, dexterously 
prevented him with his shield; into which Cesar’s sword, 
gliding with great force from the helmet, came to be so hard 
wedgrf and fastened, that when by the breaking in of the 


own, plucked the other forth, and made haste to employ it 
against those whom it had before 'led. Whomsoever be struck 
with it, he either killed, or left wounded past hope of recovery. 
That its blows ore mortal, my brother’s death, after receiving 
a wound from it, too surely and fatally bears testimony. _ Not 
only is it superior in its temper, and quality of hard polished 
steel, to^ our weapons of copper, welded with tin ; not only is 


Above all, it is Cxsar’s sword ; or, was Cresar's ; has been won 
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time immemorial ; one of those hearty sounds so impressively 
proclaiming the impulse, the feeling, and the wiU of the multi- 
tude, put into a single potent roar of sympathy. 

As it died away, ^Vndrogeus whispered to his brother Te- 
nantius : — "Our uncle is now so fortune-swollen, that our claims 
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will stand less chance than ever of obtaining justice at his 
hands.” 

“ Steep thy thoughts in patience and in silence, the only 
things at present left us returned his j’ounger brother in the 
same tone. “We will speak farther of this, when we are 
alone.” 

So soon as the rites of sepulture had been performed, and 
the body of Nennius committed to its glorious tomb, the 
sacrificial offerings to the gods were commenced. For the due 
celebration of so important a victory', there was a vast slaughter 
and destruction. As a votive tribute to Jove, sovereign of 
gods and men, (who could only be propitiated for the sacrificed 
lives of those who had fallen in battle by the immolation of 
additional lives, — so the people were told, on the best authority ; 
that is, the best they had, that of their Pagan priests,) the 
Druids had had constructed, a gigantic image of wicker-work ; 
which was filled with living men, and then set fire to. The 
beings who thus perished, rvere criminals, reserved for the pur- 
pose ; as (so stated, on the same authority) peculiarly accept- 
able. To Mars were sacrificed all the prisoners left alive j and 
the chief of the spoil taken in fight, was, by order of the sacrific- 
ing priests, gathered together, and carried to an appointed spot. 
Heaps of valuables thus collected, were put aside, in certain 
consecrated places ; and rarely was any one so regardless of 
religion, or so hardy, as to dare secretly to retain any portion, 
or to take it away when thus stored ; since for such a sin there 
was adjudged a very severe punishment, accompanied with tor- 
ture. Various sacrifices of cattle were offered up at this 
solemnity ; several thousand cows, sheep, and fowls of several 
kinds, besides wild beasts of divers description. 

After alt these sacred rites, in honour and thanksgiving to 
their gods, had been performed, they feasted themselves with 
the remainder, as was their wont on such occasions ; and spent 
the successive day and night in various national sports. 

Cassibelan’s two nephews, .at the conclusion of the orgy, 
secretly communed together concerning their joint prospects. 
They were the sons of Lud, the late king ; who, dying when 
they were in their minority, had been succeeded by his brother, 
C^ssibelan. Their uncle had found little difficulty in causing 
himself to be nominated to the throne of Britain in their stead ; 
and he had since made some show of considering their claims 
to the whole, by assigning them each a portion of the kingdom. 
Upon Androgens, the elder, he conferred the district of Kent j 
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and upon Tenantius, that of Comirall ; but resen’ed to him- 
self chief sovereignty over them, as over the whole of the realm, 
in his title of king of Erhain. 

In the heart of Androgens had long rankled resentment 
against his uncle’s interference with his birthright; not so 
much from love of sway in himself, as from a liatred of sub- 
*■'’ • • • '• ” '• »t endure to live beneath the 

who he felt had stepped in 
He fretted under the neces- 
sity there was for attending his comocations, for appealingto 
his authority, for abiding by his decisions, and especully for 
wearing a countenance of amity and deference, when all with- 
in was disapproval and resistance. This last compliance with 
his uncle’s summons, to celebrate the victory o^er Ccesar, had 
put the crowning sum to his long accumulating sources of dis- 
content It happened that, in his quality of ruler m Kent, he 
had had occasions of communication with the great Roman, 
which wrought anything but a feeling of personal enmity 
against hire. On the contrary, as a man, as an able genera^ 
as a nobte commander, as a fine infefiect,— m s/ior<, — m every 
respect, but as the enemy of his countr>’, he both admired and 
esteemed Julius Casar. Moreover, during the period of the 
late invasion, there had been a serious di/Terence between him- 
self and bis uncle, regarding a certain youth called Hirlas, a 
rebtion and friend of his own, whom one of Cassibebn’s 
officers had wounded in a quarrel, and the tnjurer of 
whom, the king had refused to give up to Androgeus’s 
wrath. These reasons, joined to the original cause he 
had to deem himself ill-used by his uncle, made Andro- 
geus resolve that he would no longer remain in Britain; 
but would pass os er into Gaul, — whither Cossar, after his defeat, 
had retired, — and follow the future fortunes of that renowned 
leader, in preference to weanng out his existence in subjection 
to a man who had both oflended and injured him. 

“And is it possible, you can consent thus to abandon your 
natire land ; to forgo all your hopes of succeeding to its 
throne ? ” said Tenanlius, in amazement at this suddenly- 
announced determination of his brother's. 

“For my native land, I am not permitted to evince my 
devotion to it as I could wish ; and for any hope of succession 
to its throne, I bequeath all such slender chance to my 
younger brother;” replied Androgeus. “Thy patient dis- 
position, thy peaceful natun^ and sound good se '* 
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Tenantius, -ivill render thee far fitter to await such hope, and 
to fulfil irith honour its successful issue, should haply such 
arrive, than I. If ever one of our father’s sons succeed, as 
of right, to his great office, it is thou, good brother, who will 
mate best king of Britain. I cede ail my elder claims to 
thee.” 

“ Nay, thou art too sudden-rash in thy resolve ; take time 
to consider whether thou art acting prudently-— acting rightly, 
thus to resign ” 

“I have little right judgment, and less prudence, dear 
brother;” replied Androgeus, interrupting him impetuously, 
though with an affectionate smile ; “ I leave such better 
wisdom to thyself. I have but just so much of wise foresight, 
as to show me that if I remain in Britain, I shall not long 
keep myself unembroiled with our right royal and usurping 
unde; now more than ever arrogant in his pride of victory 
and success. See you not how he maintains the name and 
style of Trinovantum in the capital, to the setting aside of 
the title our father justly bestowed on it, in commemoration 
of the goodly improvements he effected ? Did not our royal 
father enlarge it, and wall it about, and form of it a noble 
city, calling it by his own name, — Lud’s town ? And was not 
this resented by both our uncles, — the insolent Cassibelan, 
and more especially by him who, since he is now inhumed, 
let his faults be buried with him, — Nennius? Did they not 
both take it heinously, that our father should strive to per- 
petuate his worthy deeds, when their own ambitious pre- 
tensions were insatiate ? No ; if you would have me avoid 
open revolt, and disclosure of how in my heart I rebel against 
this man’s tjTanny, let me show myself prudent and wise, in 
the only way I can ; by withdrawing from beneath an ascend- 
ancy to which I can no longer tamely submit.” 

“Perchance you think that I show too tame a spirit, in 
prefening to remain here, and to go on yielding passive 
obedience, and dwelling in meek dependance, on our lordly 
uncle?” returned Tenantius. “But I hold my own quiet 
hope; and am content to abide its period of fulfilment. 
Meantime, I have, to sustain this hope, complete faith in our 
British proverb, — "The country is more mighty than the 
lord.”’ 

“ And you think the voice of the country would be for 
us, in the event of aught occurring to sh.tke Ca.ssibelan in his 
royal seat?” s-aid Androgeus. 
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*' I am sure of ii;” answered Tenantius. “The people of 
liriuin are c^-er just and right in the side they tale, when 
freedom of choice is theirs." 

"You who esteem tliem thus highly should !>e their king 
replied his brother. “Once more, if eser such dunce of 
kingship should rcs'crt to us, be its adsantage all )ours. I 
base made up my mind to depirl from Ilritain, and resort 
to Rome. There, lies a field for wider and nohlcr ambition, 
llicre, knowledge, cisilizatton, arts, letters, flourish ; and there 
will 1 endeavour to attain a peace of spirit, which here may 
not l>e mine. You shall let me take with me your joung 
bo)', Cymbcline; tlut he may have the adrantage of Roman 
education and polish. If ever thou aet'st thy foot on Rntaln's 
throne, send to me for him ; and I will return him to thee 


his natire country, awaiting patiently any propitious turn that 
affairs mi^ht take. 

Julius Cesar welcomed Androgcus with much of courtesy 
and cordulity; he was gbd to have Uiis seceder to his side 
from among (he sturdy Islanders. l)ut the Ilriton although 
he acccptctl the friendship of this griai man, and allied 
himself (0 his fortunes, was no traitor to his legitimate con* 
ncctions. On the contrar)*, he served his native Jlniam still, 
by watching her interests with Cesar, by advancing her cause, 
and farthering her advantage wherever he coukL He so far 
overcame his sense of injury from Cassilielan, as to obtain 
a considerable remission of the sum of tribute, which was paid 
by agreement to Ctsar; and when subsequently, the restless 
ambition of Julius prompted a second attempt to conquer 
Britain, Androgcus avoids accomparvytng the cspcdilion, by 
joining that portion of the Roman army which was sent 
against the Salassians, aliout this time Nor could he help 


at all the ports ; and, in the Thames, on which Cesar intended 
to till up to Tnnovantum, caused iron and leaden stakes, 
each as thick as a man's thigh, to be fixed under the surface 
of the water., foe Qesar to split hii ships u^ion ; that he 
assembled all the forces of the Island. and took urv>^;uirtcra 
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with them near the sea-coast, to be ready for the enemy’s 
coming: and that in fine, the result of these brave prepara- 
tions, was another encounter, another repulse, and another 
victory'. 

Androgeus was a generous, noble-hearted man. When once 
removed from the sphere of his uncle’s presence,— which irri- 
tated and kept alive the recollection of those various wrongs 
he conceived he had sustained from him, — he cherished no 
animosity, nursed no revengeful feelings. With such a nature 
as his, injuries and the injurer, once out of sight, were out of 
mind. Freely to forgive was no difficulty to him ; the only 
difficulty was to forget, so long as he was compelled to a per- 
petual consociation, communication, and pretence of friend- 
ship with the aggriever. But, asunder, all offence died away; 
and was both forgotten and forgiven, as though it had never 
been. To be apart, is sometimes the only thing wanting, to 
bring about mutual toleration, between two people, whom a 
a mistaken idea of kindred and kindliness, forces to live 
together, 

Androgeus had never felt so inclined to remember his uncle’s 
good qualities, and even to like him, as when half a continent, 
and the British channel, lay between them. 

Sometimes he was ready to reproach himself, that he had, 
for so long a period, separated the young Cymbeline from his 
father, Tenantius ; but the boy was so happy with him, — who 
amply fulfilled a loving father’s part, — and he himself was so 
fondly attached to the lad, that he could not find it in his 
heart to regret having brought his nephew abroad. The 
advantages he had foreseen from the youth’s residence and 
breeding in so polished a court as that of Rome, were un- 
doubted. Cymbeline had an opportunity of attaining cultiva- 
tion and refinement, of forming enlarged views, and of gaining 
extended information and experience, which could never by 
possibility have been his, bad he not been taken from his 
Island home. There, his heart might have been nurtured in 
right feeling, in simplicity, in goodness, in true honour, in both 
moral and physical courage; but had he never seen aught 
beyond the circle of his nati%-c place, he would have lacked 
the teaching of much that was high and noble in mental 
accomplishment. How he profited by this teaching is yet to 
be seen. So far as martial discipline, proficiency in the art 
of war, and enthusiasm in military glory and achievement' 
went, the young Cymbeline became an adept in the advanced 
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having fallen in love with one of the fair British virgins, and 
espoused her. By her he had two goodly boys ; whom he was 
training up to follow in the steps of their father, that they, 
might become brave and able leaders in the cause he had 
adopted. 

Upon the death of Cassibelan, the services of this ex- 
perienced general, were of notable service in the secure 
establishing of Tenantius as successor to the throne of 
Britain. He and his two youthful sons performed prodigies 
of valour, in the many internal contests that ensued, during 
the first few years of the new king's reign ; while his faithful 
devotion to the royal cause, and his military skill and tact, 
rendered his counsel and support invaluable. 

The young Cymbeline, on hearing of these merits of Sicilius, 
through his friend Philario, — who still maintained by corre- 
pondence, the old amity that had existed between them, — 
learned to esteem the noble warrior, as a stanch adherent, and 
powerful abettor of his own and his father’s rights. He 
determined that whenever he should return to Britain, the 
first person whose value he would show he fully estimated, and 
whose regard he would take every means to cherish and pre- 
serve, should be Sicilius. A Roman born, and a Briton self- 
naturalized, was one above all others to inspire an instinctive 
' attachment in the Briton-born and Roman-bred Cymbeline. 
The young prince felt, that whenever the time should come to 
proclaim his title to succeed his father Tenantius, as king of 
Britain, there was not a man so fitted to aid him in the inevit- 
able divisions and dissensions that would then arise among all 
the rulers of the various petty states in the island kingdom, as 
the able military commander, Sicilius ; and he accordingly 
resolved to omit no pains to win the same devotion to himself, 
that had been so advantageously evinced towards his father 
and predecessor. 

These schemes of incipient royal policy, were soon to be put 
into action. Androgcus died ; and his nephew, the young 
prince Cymbeline, no longer detained in Rome, took leave of 
the emperor Augustus, bade farewell to his friends and com- 
panions-in-arms, and set sail for Britain. 

Ten.antius, during the time th.at he ruled, fulfilled the 
prediction of his brother Androgeus. He made a good and 
worthy king. His chief endeavour was to preserve his realm 
in peace .and tranquillity j and he was a strict observer and 
enforcer of justice. So that when his reign came to a close, 
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to bring him particular information on the subject of the 
charms respectively possessed by the daughters. The intelli- 
gence brought back to him was anything but satisfactor)'. 
When pressed to be candid, both the envoys confessed, that 
among the whole race of British virgins, — famed for their 
pre-eminent fairness, — seldom had been seen plainer-faced, 
harder-featured, more graceless, or more utterly ordinary- 
looking maidens than these tivo damsels. Nay the deputed 
judge of the princess Estrildis, declared that he thought it 
was a piece of malice, a deliberate and wilful cheat, devised to 
entrap and inveigle the unwary, to have given this particular 
name to one so utterly devoid of any pretension to personal 
charms. He considered it little less than a sin, he said, to 
give the same name as that of the renowned beauty of 
beauties, Estrildis, Locrine’s queen, — celebrated in the history 
of, their island for her passing loveliness — to a lady so 
e.xtremely forbidding as this princess, whose father had the 
audacity to offer her as a bride to his royal master. 

In consequence of this very decisive report, Cymbeline 
sent back equally decisive, although carefully courteous 
replies, to the several proposals ; and for some time, no 
farther treaties of the kind were made. But marriage had 
become the theme of the young king’s thoughts j and he 
began seriously to wish that he knew of some lady whom ho 
could prefer for a wife. 

Chance brought about that for him, which set plans had 
failed to effect. 

It happened, that as he was repairing from Lud’s town to 
the place which he made his chief seat, and favourite abode, 
Camalodunum ; on crossing through a thick wood, in order to 
avoid some plashy, undrained marsh-ground, that lay in its 
vicinity, the king heard the sound of a woman’s voice, utter- 
ing cries of distress. He rode forward, and found a young 
girl in the hands of some straggling soldiery belonging to a 
neighbouring insurgent state. At sight of the advancing 
king and his retinue, the ruffians quitted their intended prey, 
and fled; while she, pale, and ready to swoon, stood trem- 
bling, with affrighted looks, sinking limbs, and stricken face, 
gazing mutely up at that of her deliverer. 

The young king dismoutitcd, went towards her, and said a 
few words in a gentle voice, while he supported her from 
falling ; for he could see that with grief and agitation, she was 
scarcely mistress of herself. 
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Slic kept gazing in his face, wiUi a dumb look of miser)' and 
bewilderment the most appealingj but she could not speak. 

Her hair was dishevelled, her garments smirched and torn, 
her cheeks white, her Ups colourless; but through all shone so 
rare a beauty, that the king thought he liad never looked upon 
its equal 

Again he spoke a few words of kindly encouragement ; and 
then, at length, she found \oicc to falter brokenly: — '*Thcy 
killed him I Oh, they killed him!" 


grief, and as she burst forth into a passion of lamenting tears, 


of terror and grief, throwing itself upon him for comfort and 
protection. 

“Speak to me as your king,— ) our fnend, maiden; one 
both able, and willing, to protect )ou , tell me your grictancc, 
and I shall know how best to redress and console.” 

“ They killed him ! Aty brother ’ They murdered him, and 
dragged met ^ ,r 

brother I Mj s 

Some of . ■ , > . 

wood; One party going in pursuit of the rebel soldiers, the 
other beating the thicket in search of ambush. These latter 
had discovered the dead bod) of a )Outh, flung hastily among 
the leaves and brushwood, and now returned to inform their 
royal master, that they had recognised it for that of a young 
Briton, who had dwelt m his father’s bouse near the borders 
of the wood, with his sister, both hawng lately been left 
orphans; and who, probably, m venturing to walk abroad un- 
protected, liad fallen info the hands of a marauding party of 
the enemy, — for whom no deed was too lawless 

Cymbcline gave orders to his attendants that the body of 
the youth should be borne in their tram, and turning to the 
Unhappy sister, he once more addressed himself to her 
consolation. 

"Let me fill the place of your lost friends, be it mine to 
supply to )ou, father, brother, guanlian, in one; he said 
gently. '‘Come with me; confide joorsclf to my care. / 
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The .young maiden looked into his face for one moment; 
then meekly bent her head, saying; — “I have no will but 
yours ; deal with me as you list." 

The soft reliance which from the first she placed in him who 
had rescued her from a fate worse than death, was never 
altered. She cast herself simply and unreservedly upon his 
good-faith and kindliness ; seeming to have sufficient pledge of 
their existence, from the manner in which they had once been 
exercised in her behalf. She was of a gentle nature ; utterly 
guileless, and innocent ; and so void of self-confidence, or 
self-assertion, that her modesty amounted to an absolute dis- 
trust of any merits of her own. It rendered her timid beneath 
reproach ; passive beneath oppression. She could more readily 
conceive herself unconsciously to blame, than that another 
should blame her unjustly. She was proner to believe th.at 
she might have unwittingly erred, than that others should 
wrong her by a groundless suspicion, or injure her by a falsely 
imputed charge. She could easily fancy herself in fault ; but 
tardily imagine wilful harm or intended cruelty from those 
about her. 

There was something in this character of hers, joined to her 
extreme beauty, which had peculiar attractions for such a man 
as Cymbeline. He was selfish, weak, and obstinate; and 
while his inclinations would be fully gratified by possessing a 
woman of such rare graces of person, his foibles would be 
equally ministered to, by her yielding disposition. 

He made her his wife. He delighted in having her treated 
as his queen, — as the consort of his throne and greatness, by 
others; and in treating her, himself, as his adored mistress, 
his worshipped idol. He took pride and pleasure in surround- 
ing her with observances, and in providing her with luxuries, — 
very unusual in those rude early times of Britain, — but which 
his communion with Rome, and his encouragement of those 
Phoenician merchants who traded with the remote sea-girt 
island, enabled him to procure. But while he thus ostensibly 
and superficially ministered to her, his chief secret delight Lay 
in knowing that he had not a more obsequious ministrant to 
his pleasure, a more absolute slave to his will, than his adored 
mistress, wife, and queen. The very extent of the personal 
worship he paid her himself, and the implicitness of the 
homage he exacted for her from others, was in fact but one 
subtlest medium by which he fed his own weak love of power. 
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entirely in herself; and while he idolized her beauty, he played 
t_he^ despot with her nature. He took ad>-antage of her 
timidity; practised on her idbekness; and tyrannized over 
her passive spirit 

But she loved him; and perceived nothing of all this, 
during the first year or two of wedded happiness, while all 
yet went on smoothlyand prosperously between them. 

She brought him two fair sons. The elder was named 
Guiderius ; the younger Arviragus. They had thetr mother’s 
beauty; and their father was both fond and proud of them. 

For some time past, Cymbeline had heard rumours of 
muttered threats from Rome. Question of the old covenant 
of yearly tribute was revived ; and there was a talk of re-levy- 
ing it, as well as of enforcing arrearage. In order to be pre- 

pwed for the • • . • • • - ' • ■ i 

iiis defences, • * * 

post of Sldla '• 

commander, named beurius; wnom Lymueune tuu uiaue 
general in his stead, and in whom he placed great trust The 
measures of the Britons had not been taken in vain. The 
Roman host poured in upon them , but they were ready to 
receive its assault, and after a bloody engagement, were left 
conquerors. Belanus enacted marvels of military prowess, 
and rose still higher m the esteem and favour of hts sovereign, 
Cymbeline loaded him with honours, and gave him as large a 
share of his confidence, as one so self-seeking and so little 
generous by nature, could bestow. Like many weak people, 
the king was apt to misplace his trust from want of judgrnent; 
and then to become ■ * • *’* 

upon unsound persi * • ' ' ■ " ' 

a credulous idea of ' . ' 


actually gave credit to the calumnies of two of Bebrius’ 
enemies, who accused him of treacherous confederacy with the 
Romans. In a flatnc of wrath at the supposition of bis having 
been deceived by one he had so esteemed and trusted, 
Cymbeline pronounced immediate sentence of banishment 
upon Belanus; not even affording him the justice of a 
hearing. 
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purloiners of his children, as mourning for the bereavement of 
themselves. He had etpressed fully as much ire as sorrow. 
His agony had betrayed quite as deep a sense of the wrong his 
pride, as bis affection, had sustained. He seemed to feel as 


all, the mother was struck to perceiv^ that while she deplored 
her babes, while her heart was torn with the sole misery of 
losing her children, he passionately lamented his boys, his 
princes, the inheritors of his throne 
For some time after their loss, and when every effort to trace 
its origin, or to recover them, had proved unavaihng, the king 
fell into a state of sullen, despondent wrath. He was morose 
with those about him ; and even his wife was not unfrequently 
the recipient of his moody humours. He was not exactly 
harsh towards her, but he was sour and sarcastic , and to have 
witnessed his behaviour, it might have been supposed that she 
had in some way or other caused their calamity, instead of 
being, with himself, its chief victim. It was not until she had 
given birth to a third child, — a little daughter, — that her 
husband resumed his wonted kindness of manner, and his 
natural cheerfulness, and good-humour But when once the^ 
were resumed, they returned in all, — nay, m more than their 
former force. He was gay, animated, delighted with his 
home, his wife, his child , and seemed so wrapped m the joy 
of possessing this new little one, as to have lost sight of his 
regret for the loss of the others. His wife, charmed to see 
him restored to his old serenity, took every pains to minister 
to its continuance, by fostering the present sunshine, and 


wedded to capricious husbands, learned to be observant of 
apparently the most immaterial trifles which could indicate 
her lord’s temper ; not with a view of amending the evil 
itself, but of ■ 

IVhen the 
the joy of pi 

conceived hope that she might prove a solace for his former 
bereavement, Guendoien had fondly pointed out to her 
husband that the infant bore upon its breast a mark precisely 
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similar to one which had existed on the neck of their eldest- 
born child, Guiderius. 

“ See, dear husband, this little crimson-specked mole, like 
the velvet touches in the cup of a flower! Just such a 
flecked carnation spot,— in shape, a bright and glowing star, 
— had our boy, Guiderius ! She is sent to replace him to us, 
in baby beauty, as in love,” 

The cloud that came athwart Cymbeline’s face at her words, 
warned his wife, that the revival of the thought of his first- 
born whom he had lost, outweighed in bitterness, the pleasure 
of the image of happy substitution, which she would fain have 
conveyed. From that moment, she secretly resolved never to 
revive the names of their sons; but to devote all her endeavours 
to the centring of his affections upon their little daughter. 

In this she succeeded. The king had never been so fond, 
so indulgent. He lavished the most profuse tokens of affec- 
tion upon both mother and child. He redoubled his attention 
to his wife’s comfort and gratification, in the luxurious appoint- 
ments with which he sunounded her, and in the presents he 
made her. He was more than ever sedulous to please her, 
and to procure for her all that could minister to her taste or 
convenience. He had never been more prodigal of caresses ; 
more full of endearment and show of tenderness. He passed 
every moment he could spare from his state duties, with her 
and her baby daughter. He took a proud pleasure in 
abandoning himself to the most familiar intercourse with 
them; of making himself their companion, their playfellow, 
their sportive intimate. He gloried in throwing off his 
sovereign grandeur with them ; yet was never more profoundly 
conscious of it, than when he most seemed to cast it aside. 
He would fling himself on a couch beside his wife, and watch 
her in simplest maternal offices, — bathing or dressing her 
child, — which she took delight to do herself; and while he 
affected to aid her, would bid her notice how well a monarch 
could play the nurse. He would yield himself to all the 
sportive whims of the child, lying with it on the floor ; allow- 
ing it to roll,_and tumble, and crawl over him; to tug his 
hair, to pat his face; to play eveiy kind of baby trick with 
him ; and amidst all, would betray how keen a sense he had 
of his own condescension, by c.alling on his wife to look at 
the low-laid head of the king who had held a successful 
struggle with Ca:sar, now pulled about at the mercy of an 
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partly from habitual deference to her husband’s choice, 
which seemed to her to be indicated by his having named 
Camalodunum in the first instance; and partly from the 
indifference she felt as to what place she dwelt in, when he 
was away, — answered absently that she would prefer staying 
where she was. 

Cymbeline, who had hoped she would h.avc chosen other- 
wise, as then he should have had her accompany him partly 
on his may westward, gave his .assent in .a tone tliat showed he 
was vexed at her decision. 

His wife hastened to retrieve her error, by assuring him that 
she had no preference in the matter ; and begged he would 
determine for her. 

“ Nay, I care not ; it is not I who have to remain. It is 

thou ; and I should have thought that, but no matter ; ” he 

added, interrupting himself, and biting his lip. He could not 
help feeling hurt that she had not humoured his wish, forget- 
ting that he had never so much as hinted it. He was so accus- 
tomed to have her anticipate his desires, almost divine his 
likings, that he resented her not having discerned this un- 
expressed one. 

“ I have offended you — most unwittingly, believe me ; " she 
said. “Forgive mel’’ 

'“Offended ’? I have taken no offence ; ” he said, with that 
cold manner which strives to conceal a swelling pride. 
“ ‘ Forgive ’ ! What should I have to forgive ? I offered you 
a choice. You made one. I have no c.ause to be offended, — 
no need to forgive.” 

“ pe.ai' my lord, yet pardon me ! I have no will but yours. 
Signify it to me; and my pleasure, .as my duty, shall be to 
obey. Show me that you have taken no offence, by choosing 
for me my abode while you are absent.” 

"’Tis a favourite sentence with you, meek lady mine, to 
assure me that you have no will of your own ; " he said, with 
that tone of half sarcasm, half bitter sportiveness, in which he 
was wont to give vent to his temper, fancying he cloaked it, 
whilst he most siirely betr.aycd it. “ Do you know that you 
are well-nigh wilful in your wilMcssness ; resolute in your- 
absolute negation ; all but active in your positive passivcncss ? 
There may be such a thing as will in the very spirit with which 
you will to have no will; am 3'ou conceive this, my most 
humble, most unresisting, most obedient lady-wife?" 

“ Put' mv ohedient-f* ivUnr en.-nr'.t.. — t 
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well to you, my lord,” she replied with gentle earnestness, 
"and it shall abide the proof. To you I owe life and honour; 
to you they have been, and evermore arc consecrated. Deal 
with them, — with me, as you list I am yours wholly.” 

He could not withstand so much of softness and sweetness, 
— so utter a self-abandonment to his mercy ; he embraced her 
with a sort of remorse at his own wayward exercise of power 
towards one so mild and inoffensive. 

“Conrince me that I am restored to your favour, dear my 
lord,” she said, "by appointing where I shall dwell. All 
places will be alike to me, when deprived of that which gives 
them their charm, — your presence.” 

"Then be this your home, and our child’s, while I am 
away;” he returned; like a true victim of temper, punishing 
himself for a former petulance, by choosing what was most 
distasteful, instead of frankly avowing his original error. 

The western insurrection was more speedily and thoroughly 
quelled, than Cymbelinc could have hoped But its field of 
action was far removed; and in those times, crossing from 
one extremity of the island to the other was a work of time. 
The king’s return was attended with considerable delay ; and 


motion, so bright and restless, and almost fierce, its eyes, so 

j- . -f t . j L... 

■ • there, 

. tarted, 

human 

did this strange, lithe, gaunt, yet dwarfish being seem. The 
attendant soldiers crowded round their ropl master, offering 
to strike the aeature off. 

But the king raised his hand. 

" m not leave my cousin king !” exclaimed this curious 
being, in a voice singularly at I'ariance with his uncouth 
exterior. It was as harmonious and beautiful, as all else was 
rugged, wild, and incongruous. 

One of the king’s guards made a feigned blow at him with 
his partipn, whirling it close round his head, and letting t 
fall heavily on the ground, within an inch of him ; but no 
flinching, not so much as the stir of a Urob, or the quiver of an 
cyehd, betokened fear. 
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The king tos interested; his soldierly instincts were 
aroused ; his despotic humour amused. He called to one of 
his officers, and Avhispcred him. The men were led off, and 
stationed apart. 

"Wilt not quit me, sirrah?” he said to the strange creature 
that still clung to his bridle-rein. 

“Not with life, cousin king!” was the reply. 

“And thou’rt not afraid to brave my displeasure?” con- 
tinued Cymbeline. 

"Not a whit, cousin king!” 

“ Bind him 1 ” exclaimed Cymbeline. 

Two of the guards seized hold of the young savage, 
wrenched him from the vice-like grasp he had on the horse’s 
bit, and bound him fast, his arms behind him. He had 
struggled fiercely, at first; but once mastered, he remained 
motionless. 

The rest of the soldiers drew up in line, awaiting the king’s 
farther command. 

" Archers, take aim at his heart ! ” cried the king in a stern 
voice. 

The bows of the men were all bent in direction of the 
pinioned culprit ; a lad in seeming years, a man in dauntless 
bearing. 

"Wilt thou now promise to leave me in peace?” asked 
Cymbeline. 

"I promise nothing; not even to cousin king;" was the 
answer. 

“No sign of blanching in cheek, or blenching in he.art;” 
said the king, looking keenly at him. “ Hast no thought of 
thyself? No dread?” 

“ I care little for life, and fear naught of death ; but have 
ta’en a whim for cousin king ! ” returned the young savage. 

“ Let fly, then, archers ! And be sure you hit the hart ! " 
cried the king, with a loud laugh. 

The bowmen, as previously instructed, through the whis- 
pered order to their officer, sent a flight of arrows right over 
the lad’s head, into the thicket immediately behind him. 

“ Cut his bonds ; and go see if there be not a wild deer in 
the covert ; methought I marked one lurking there ; ” said the 
king, still laughing, to the soldiers ; " better make quarry of a 
hart that will roast, and furnish good eating, than of a heart 
that is loo tough to yield, and therefore promises but sorry 
far/' ” 
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“ That should be a morsel for a monarch I ” said the lad, in 
the same tone ; and flinging his freed arms about joyfully. 
“Make it jours, cousin kmgl Rcsen’e it for thine own 
especial tooth and keeping. It yields Itself to thy good liking ; 
secure that thou wilt neither gnaw it with ill-usage, nor grind 
it with hardship, nor bite it with crudty, nor, worse than all, 
spit it out with rejection. Do but chew it patiently and 
tolerantly; and thou shall find it a sweet kernel, within a 
rough husk- Tis like the fruit that grows upon this hazel- 
twig ; ” he continued, drawing a small rod from his girdle, and 
switching it smartly to and fro ; it hath a poor, unpromising 
exterior ; a dry, fibrous rind, and a hard shell to crack ; but 
within lies a milky centre, pleasant and wholesome to the 
taste.” 

“ What if I find thee hollow, empty, rotten, like some light 
nuts?” said the king. “If so, best chuck thee away at once; 
* ' ’ ■ ’ ; while I try thee.” 

• nore sound than is good/' 

. ’ght, quick, gleaming eyes, — 

. • m them, — looking up into 

those ol the king; “the nut tnat the worm affects, is oft the 
daintiest ; and few men are the worse for those odd maggots 
of the brain, with which mine abounds. All I say is, try me, 
cousin king j and if I prove not worth the^ aacking, set thy 

; ■ ' ■ • Cymbelme. 

' ■ le thee seek 

me, and stick to me, and cbim cousinship with me.” 

“ Thou remember’st that Corineus of Cornwall, who over- 
came the hugest of the giants, that lurked in rocks and caves 
on the Cornish coast ? In their mortal wrestle, the monster, 
with a terrible hug broke three of the hero's ribs; whereat 
Corineus enraged, heaved him up by mam force, and hurled 
him headlong from the cliff into the sea. These Island giants 
were not the only ones overthrown by hrs might ; for before 
he came to Britain, Conneus had made war against the 
TjTrhen giants, and with his irresistible battle-axe had mown 
ihtm down like blades of wheat. This rod is a slip from the 
staff of that Invincible weapon, when it lost its head, and la 
piaster used it as a club ; ” said the bd, bending, and caress- 
ingly handling the harel-twig he held, with a look of wistfid 
pnde and fondness; “and that renowned Conneus, wio 
bequQlhed me the relic of his might, was my father ” 
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"Thy father, -vvas he?” said Cymbeline, laughing at the 
whimsical gravity of the lad, as he told the legend. "Seeing 
that Corineus flourished some centuries since, at the lightest 
computation, thou must be a son of giant growth in years, 
though not in bulk and stature.” 

" If Corineus were not my father, I know not who was ; ” 
said the young’ savage, rvith his vaguely-eager, gleaming eyes. 
“But of my mother I am sure;” he continued, lowering his 
voice, and creeping nearer to Cymbeline, as he walked close 
beside him at his bridle-rein, the king riding at^ a foot-pace, 
to accommodate his strange young companion, in whom he 
began to take much interest. “ ’'I'is a sad history, but I will tell 
it to cousin king. She was one of the nine vestal priestesses, 
vowed to the service of our Druid temple, in the sacred grove 
adjoining this wood. She expiated her crime with her life ; 
but I, its unhappy fruit, was saved from perishing with her, 
by the interference of one whose word was not to be gainsaid. 
He was among the highest of the consecrated order ; a Druid 
revered by his brethren for peculiar sanctity, wisdom, and 
knowledge. He took charge of me from infancy, till lately, 
when he died, full of years and honour. He trained me with 
a view to make me one of themselves — a Druid. But whether 
it be that my brain hath too many vagrant fancies of its own, 
to be able to store soberer truths; or whether it be that it 
is somewhat crar.cd and leaky for the holding of so many 
curiously massive marvels, as lire Druid doctrine contains, 
certain it is, that I could never master the multitudinous lore 
it behoved me as a neophyte to retain ; and since I have lost 
my protector, I have had reason to believe, that when once 
it should be discovered that I am unfit to become one 
of themselves, they would make no scruple of devoting me 
to the flames, the first time a human sacrifice was wanted." 

“But it needs the t.ainl of crime, to render a victim 
qualified for a sacrificial olTcring;" said the king, more 
gravely ; " nurtured as thou say’st thou wert, thou couldst 
hardly have h.ad opportunity for misdeed.” 

“ ^Vhen they can find none entitled by guilt to the privilege 
of burning, when they are out of those requisitely stained 
for their purpose," said the lad, with a quaint sort of dryness 
m his manner, half light, half earnest, “they e’en content 
themsch’cs with plain virtue; when nigritude fails, they make 
shift with simple purity ; and when no acceptable blackness 
is at banfl. lllfiv n-ill 
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“And hath that slight rod such magic virtue?” said 
Cymbeline smiling, and extending his hand for the hazehhvig, 
which the young savage bore. 

“ Nay, cousin king, all else I will give thee ; all else I have, 
thou may’st command; but for this, an thou demand’st it, 
or destroy’st it, thou destroy’st me. My existence, and all 
that makes existence of worth,— the love of fresh air, the joy 
in the green woods, the gladness of sunshine, the calm of the 
moon’s soft light, the hopeful happiness of the bright stars 
and the blue sky, — would all pass from me, an thou wert to 
insist on my yielding thee this slight wand of har.el.” 

“ Far be it from me to exact so vast a sacrifice ; ” said the 
king laughing. “ Keep thy rod of might ; and give me thy 
fe.alty, and thy loy.al love.” 

“ They are thine already, cousin king ; ” said the Lad, fixing 
his eyes with a clear frank look of pure sincerity, upon the 
face of Cymbeline. “ I sought thee at first for the sake of 
thy powerful protection ; I have since attached myself to thee 
by tlie infrangible bonds of liking.” 

A deep-laid scheme of craft and villainy awaited the return 
of Cymbeline, to undermine his best peace and happiness. 
There was a certain lord, named Mempricius, who was one of 
Cymbeline's court, at the time when the king had wedded his 
wife Guendolen. This sleek courtier, unable to conquer the 
powerful impression made upon him by the surpassing beauty 
of the young queen, had, in one desper.ate moment, lost sight of 
his interests in the dominance of his passion, and had dared 
to avow it to her. Gucndolen’s innocence and virtue made 
her profoundly resent this insult ; but hers was not a nature 
to rebuke it by open reproof and dismissal. She contented 
herself with a silent but complete repulse of the man, letting 
him see the extent of her own contempt and aversion, while 
she permitted him to retain his place and favour in the court 
of her husb.and ; thus giving another proof of the many evils 
arising from timidity, and want of encouraged confidence, on 
the part of a wife. The crafty Mempricius had only too 
gladly availed himself of this tacit reprehension. He with- 
drew his attempts upon her virtue ; but he devoted all his 
energies to destroy her fame and honour. He set himself 
secretly, but surely and sleeplessly, to the collecting together 
of^such circumstances and facts, as, joined with unscrupulous 
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combine to form a mass of evidence against her, which should 
indubitably work her downfall 
With a weak, obstinate, and selfishly credulous man like her 
husband, this was not so hopeless a scheme. The wily Mem- 
prlcius well knew the vulnerable points of his royal master’s 
character ; and what favourable ground they aflbrded, for being 
acted upon by his agency. At that period of time, preWous 
to the abduction of the young princes, and not many months 
before the birth of Imogen, it chanced that the young king of 
a neighbouring state, — for although Cymbeline was reckoned 
general monarch of the island realm, yet several of the rulers 
of the several districts into which it was divided, chose to 
assume the title of king, — had come to settle a treaty of peace, 
with his sovereign, in person, and had sojourned some time at 
the palace of ' 

guest. Hjis 

handsome ma , ' ,, 

Him, ilempricius fixed upon, as a fitting object of his accusa* 
don, for the supposed partner of queen Gueodolen’s imputed 
crime. With patient cunning, with wary progress, Mempricius 
accumulated and matured the several ramifications of his plot; 


falsehoods and forgeries, he succeeded id persuading Cym- 
beline that the queen had been false to his bed, had conspired 


ilS. one CCUVVlUllg plOOl Ol lujt 
aUs, loo true, allegation, my lord," concluded Mempncius, 
“ask her majesty but the simple question, whether the two 
. princely babes were not wrapped in a mantle belonging to her- 
! self at the very time they were stolen ; and see if her looks do 
I not convict her of her treasonous criminality.” 

I ,“If oiminal in that, cximmal in all else;" muttered the 
I king’throuch his eround teeth: with true feebleness of soul, 
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" Then hear me pronounce your sentence ; ” he said ; “ and 
let it be fulfilled without a question. I have resolved, for the 
sake of mine own bleeding peace and honour, — w'hich well 
deserve this single piece of tenderness and consideration, that 
no public trial shall ensue. For the sake of what has once 
been between us, I will have no examination into charges and 
countercharges, accusations and proofs. I will have no prying 
into facts that are all-sufficing in their own misery of know- 
ledge to me, without the torture of their reproduction, and 
open ripping up before all eyes. I take upon myself to be 
sole judge in this, mine own particular grief. As your con- 
demnation is private, so shall be your penance. You shall 
neither be publicly shamed, nor publicly punished. Your 
imprisonment shall be merely imposed by my will, observed 
by yours. Neither bolts nor bars shall confine you ; but 
simply my commands shall restrain you. By this, I test your 
professed obedience and submission. You know that retired 
lodge, built for the chase, on the borders of the forest near 
here. To that betake yourself and your child; and if yo 
wish to show that you really have no will but mine, remaii 
N there, shut up, apart from all other human being. I will tak 
cans that you shall be supplied with food, and all necessaric 
lOr life ; but hold no intercourse with any one ; keep yoursei 
secluded, strictly alone in the world, henceforth." 

She had stood while he spoke, her head bent upon he 
bosom ; without movement, without tear, or sob. 

As he concluded, he trusted himself to look for one instar 
at the statue of meek, unresisting hopelessness, which he 
altitude presented ; but feeling in spite of himself, touched b 
its involuntary and affecting appeal, he hardened himself i 
his resolve not to be moved from his purpose, by addinc, n 
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of CTplanation. TTie ting had spofcen no word; neither of 
comment, nor of command- All passed in silence; thcMil)- 
ordinate actors in the scene talcing their cue from Ihdr prin- 
cipals. The only person, — one other excepted, — who li.nl 
breathed a syllable upon the subject, was the boy Porthinutii, 
who with the artless out-speaking of his age, liad nsked why 
his little playmate Imogen was taken away. Hut the hr.ivy 
frown, and stem voice of the ting, when he had nnswrrcil thli 
question of the boy’s, by desiring him never ng.nin to mnition 
cither the child’s name, or ho mother's, on pain of bciny, 
banished for ever from his presence, had elTcclually silcnml 
him. 

The other sole exception was Bergion 

There was something in this lad’s fearless sincerity, hii wild 
quaintness of speech, and bis air of half-witted jet blunt 
boldness, that peculiarly bit the ting’s humour, lie liHit n 
strange fancy to him, and permitted him to use n tone of 
freedom and intimaq' towards himself, that he would not 
have borne from a bring aeatcre beside. 

Cymbeline concealed the depdi of his anguish at his wifc'n 
supposed defection, beneath aa extenor of marble indiircr- 
ence. While hb soul was icra with confiicting feelings, of 
wrecked love, of p^iosate r^ts, and of torturing doubts 
about the child's ^btioa,— for there were certain instincts of 
palemity that perpetually arose wiihm him, to sting and goad 
him into remorseful uacertaia^, when he thought of th.it 
innocent face, and its guildess expression of love towards 
himself, — he would hide, and anempt to stifle all, by indulg- 
ing in a satamine huaacr, a bitter, moody, scofling levity. 
He would bandy words with Bcrgioo, and encourage him in 
his wild sallies; wble ia the forced, sardonic laugh, with 
which he himself replied, could alone be traced how hollow 
was the mirth which be aSscied. 

"What a whimsical baia thou hast, boy ; " he would cr- 
in return for one of Eergion’s fantastic fl^hts. 

“Tis a very wHrlba: of a bnun, I thank it ' ’’ answered hs- 
“ It hums lite a slLng at fall circle At night my brain si 
to me. In the dark, I hear it throbbing its strange 202: 

At times, some glad ftme that thnJIs me with a 
joy, and sends a ridden quiTer through my feet'^ 
mldest and saddest sonni, like wind lamentir ,, 
thOT, soft, sweet stops, like shepherds’ oaten j 
Side. Oiten, brave, wise thm^ that tel! a 
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earthly truths. Oftest, whirling nonsense, that circles round 
and round, and shoots forth gleams of false yet starry light, 
like those I see flitting before mine eyes through the gloom.” 

“ The wise things thy brain sings to thee, must needs be the 
most humoursome of all, boy. Let us hear some of thy 
madcap wisdom, for the love of laugliter and oddity,” 

“ Last night of all, then, cousin king, I heard my brain 
whisper a queer, sighing song, of a lady with none to help 
her ; who threw lierself upon her judge's mercy, and said : — 
‘ I have no will but yours ; deal with me as you list.’ Tush ! 
’Twas a silly saying.’’ 

The king’s brow darkened for an instant ; but the next, he 
said, with a constrained laugh: — “‘A silly saying’? 1 find 
n.aught amiss with it. What wouldst tliou have had her say, 
pr’ythee ? ” 

“ Marry, this. She should have said : — ‘ I have no will but 
yours ; let it be a kind one. Deal with me as you list that 
I should deal by you.’ 'Twould have reminded the judge of 
his duty— forbearance ; while she fulfilled hers — submission.” 

“Go to, thou’rt a foolish wiseling, — a most ignorant sage 
replied the king, still laughing as before. “An thy brains 
whisper thee no better wisdom than this, we’ll have them 
taken from thy skull, buttered, and served up instead of the 
next calf’s slaughtered for the royal table. Let’s have no 
more of thy brain’s sapience, cousin Bergion; but as much 
as thou wilt of its nonsense.” 

While at tlie palace, all went on at the king’s good pleasure, 
at the retired lodge in the forest, dwelt Guendolen and her 
child. To her stunned and bruised spirit, this solitude was 
not altogether unwelcome,— especially at first. But its cficct 
upon her child, taught her to perceive its weary wretchedness. 
The little creature moped ; missed the luxury and brightness 
of its old home, — above all, missed the kindly comp.anionship 
to which_ it had been accustomed. It missed its playfellow 
father, with his indulgent frolics, and gay romps ; it missed its 
constant playmate, the young Posthumus, with his gentle care, 
his petting protection, his ready prevention of every wish, his 
boyish invention in their games. The little one missed the 
smiles from her mother’s face ; and wondered to find ever-fall- 
ing tears, and sad looks imprinted there, in their ste.ad. 
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bbnlc sJuJow jjut Jut! now fallen aroancl her, the <Ircx>{Kt!, 
and her iinrits dulled. The mother awoke from her tranec of 
wrrow, at the light of her child's altered mien; she accused 


life. Slic found courage to dresj her face in smiles, to force 
back her Irari; and though she could not alter its glostl) 
joJlnr, slic consiramtd »l to wear a calmer aspect, and to con- 
tfol the betrayal of its quhcring lip, and hcasy swollen eyelid'. 
She citftcd herself to play with her child, to fashion amuse- 



appean,'— the poor mother would get up, steal forth, and in 
• * * ; • ' • • *--f anguislu In 

• - noon shed Us 

tks, she would 

indulge her misery by a passion of sobs and te-irs, -or by those 
short acute cries, that burst from an ovcrclurgcd heart alone 
with its agony, and arc its uttered throes. 

Had it not been for these respites of relief to licr aching 
heart, it must hate broken beneath ns struggle to suppress its 
pangs. Gucndolcn passionately lused her husliand. and lobe 
dquived of his presence and affcaion, was ocn a sorer grief 
to licr, tlun the loss of fame and good name, flic knew her- 
self innoccnl, therefore couM Itear the stignu attached to 
* - s tlie being out of his 

■ she but the hojic of 

>1 r so short a space of 

time, at eser to rare an micrs-al, «r at e'er so protracted a 
period hence, she could lute fed her courage upon that slight 
comfort, and so lure learned to rastain the pToe.nt misery ; Init 
he lud ciprcssl) bereft her of this rcry hq>c, and she felt 
utterly abandoned to dcstuirful affliction. 

One day, when she lud succeeded in engaging 
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"My dear boy, liiten to mej" said Gucndolen at length, 
in her own low, gentle voice. "Try and understand me, 
without my ciplaining more than 1 can well utter.” 

She paused; then went on, as the boy stood, very grately, 
and with a ^arj-ing check, looking at her “ You have found 
that thc)' do not speak of me yonder, — tint I have fallen into 
disgrace, — and that my name is no longer mentioned? Is it 
not so?” 

'l*hc boy with a bright colour flashing into his face, and 

I ■ • icn- 

him duty and obedience. He has willed that I shall dwell 
here apart — alone — with my little Imogen; that we shall see 
no one, speak to no one. Yoti will help us to observe his 
wishes, will you not?" 

" If you wish it,—” he began, but could get no farther. 

"I do wish you to fulfil his commands It is on this 
account, and not because I do not feel thc full force of )our 

g enerous love and alTcction in coming hither to seek us, dear 
oy, that I beg you not to stay, not to come hither apin." 

" Ne^er to sec )OU— to see her!” exclaimed thc boy. "I 
don't understand the cause of your——” he could not utter 
the word ‘disgrace;’ but hurried on.— "I can’t make out 
why my lord the king is displeased ; but surely this is too 
cruel — too unjust— to send you hither , no one to attend you, 
to sec you, to speak to you—” 

"Hush, dear boy;" said the gentle queen, drawing him 
towards her affectionately and soothingly, yet in spite of 
herself cliarmcd with his honest indignation; "we must not 
murmur against a will that hath a right to control us. If you 
would indeed pleasure me, learn to subdue all feeling, as all 
word, of remonstrance, against the dictates of him who has 
not only a right to dictate, but who hath a claim upon your 
especial love and gratitude, for thc paternal care he hath 
bestowed on yourself." 

" To me he has been cier good, cicr kind , ” said the boy ; 
" but why to j ou, to her, should he show himself so liarsh ? ’’ 
"Question not, but submit in silence, dear boy, trusting 
that all is wisely and justly ordered, though thou canst not 
fathom its meaning. I told >ou there svas much I must ask 
you to take upon trust, without my explanation. This much, 
understand, and believe. However thc sentence that decrees 
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of her child towards a large, broad-spread web, which a 
speckled spider was industriously weaving, across the outlet 
which served for the only window to their dwelling, she 
suffered herself to lapse into a brooding silence, while the little 
Imogen watched, with baby interest, the movements of the 
spinner, in his airy circle. 

Suddenly, the mother was startled by a loud cry of joy, and 
spring of delight, from her child, as she sat upon her knee. 
Guendolen looked forth, to see the cause; and there, among 
the trees, just in front of the house, she saw, rapidly approach- 
ing, the young boy, Posthumus Leonatus. He had seen the 
child, and was running hastily towards her. 

“ I have found you ! I have found you 1 " he exclaimed 
as he bounded into the place. “ I knew you must bo here- 
abouts, and I have never ceased hunting, till I found the 
exact spot.” 

The boy threw his arm round Guendolen’s neck, and 
pressed his face against her bosom, to hide the tears which 
his manliness forbade him to give way to ; then embraced his 
little playmate Imogen, who leaned from her mother’s lap to 
hug him heartily in return. 

“ My dear boy, how came you here ? How did you find 
your way? You must go — you must not stay — it is for- 
bidden ” 

“I set out from the palace early, I made my way right 
across the wood — I knew the lodge must lie in this direction. 
I would not ask much about it ; for they all pretend to know 
nothing, and besides, I didn’t care to speak to any there of 
my wish ; ” s.aid the boy, in honest confusion ; but I was 
determined to see you ; so I never rested till I found you out 
for myself.” 

Guendolen kissed his glowing cheek, at a loss how to 
explain the reason that he must neither come nor stay ; and 
pained to check liis generous sympathy. 

“An’t you glad, mamma, to sec Natus? Natus is come! 
Natus is here !” said Imogen, with joy sparkling in her eyes, 
and gladness in every tone, as she welcomed him by the 
baby name she had invented for Leonatus. 

1 he young boy returned the child’s caresses, and her looks 
and words of delight, with no less eagerness than her own ; 
while the mother struggled for firmness to put an end to what 
gave them all so much happiness, — the only happiness they 
had known since they had been parted from each other. 
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“My dear boy, listen to me;” said Guendolen at length, 
in her own low, gentle voice. “Try and understand me, 
without my explaining more than I can well utter.” 

She paused; then went on, as the boy stood, veiy gravely, 
and with a varying cheek, looking at her “ You have found 
that they do not speak of me yonder, — that I have fallen into 
disgrace, — and that my name is no longer mentioned ? Is it 
not so?” 

The boy with a bright colour flashing into his face, and 
with a sparkling eye, looked the assent he could not speak. 

“ I have fallen into the displeasure of the king Guen- 

dolen’s voice faltered here ; but she resumed. “ \Ve all owe 
him duty and obedience. He has willed that I shall dwell 
here apart — alone — with my little Imogen ; that we shall see 
no one, speak to no one. You will help us to observe his 
wishes, will you not ? ” 

“ If you wish it,—-—” he began, but could get no farther. 

“I do wish you to fulfil his commands. It is on this 
account, and not because I do not feel the full force of your 
generous love and affection in coming hither to seek us, dear 
boy, that I beg you not to stay, not to come hither again.” 

“ Never to see you— to see her I” exclaimed the boy. “ I 

don't understand the cause of your ” he could not utter 

the word 'disgrace;' but hurried on:— “I can't make out 
why my lord the king is displeased ; but surely this is too 
cruel — too unjust— to send you hither; no one to attend you, 
to see you, to speak to you — — ” 

"Hush, dear boy;" said the gentle queen, drawing him 
towards her affectionately and soothingly, yet in spite of 
herself charmed with his honest indignation ; “we must not 
murmur against ^ ' ' * ■ • -r . 

would indeed plea 
word, of lemonstr , ^ 

not only a tight to dictate, but who hath a claim upon your 
especial love and gratitude, for the paternal care he hath 
bestowed on yourself.” 

“To me he has been ever good, ever kind ; ” said the boy, 

“ but why to j ou, to her, should he show himself so harsh ’ ” 

“ Question not, but submit m silence, dear boy , trusting 
that all is wisely and justly ordered, though thou canst not 
fathom its meaning. I told you there was much I must ask 
you to take upon trust, without my explanation. This much, 
understand, and believe However the sentence that decrees 
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ray banishment hither may be undeserved, it is thought to 
be fuiiy merited,— to be even a lenient one, compared with 
my desert } and therefore, he that pronounces it, must be 
freed from blame. All we may do, is to pray that the time 
may come, when he shall see mine innocence as clearly as 
I know it.” 

" But in the meantime " said the boy eagerly. 

“ In the meantime, I am content to abide my lord’s pleasure, 
until his heart shall speak in my favour, or his eyes be un- 
sealed to the truth ; " said Guendolen. 

“ Come, Natus ; come and play ; ” said little Imogen, who 
had not comprehended one word of the grave talk going on 
between her young companion and her mother ; and who now 
thought it had lasted quite long enough, and that her claim 
upon him had some right to be attended to. 

The way in which the young boy leant down to his little 
friend, and entered into her views, and listened to her pro- 
posals for a game, and contrived to evade their immediate 
fulfilment, without thwarting them, and to please and pacify 
her, all the while he was reconciling her, and bringing her by 
degrees, to the necessity for his leaving her, showed the im- 
pression the gentle queen's words had made upon him. He 
had won Imogen into seeing him prepare to depart, without 
a murmur; and as he turned to bid her mother farcweli, 
Guendolen pressed the noble boy to her bosom with an 
affeclionate, approving warmth, which told him how fully his 
behaviour was appreciated. Taking one parting hug of the 
child, he turned away with a swelling heart, and left the 
lodge. 

Imogen sat watching him from the window, as he dis- 
appeared among the trees of the forest ; and when she could 
see him no longer, gave a deep sigh, — a strange sigh for one 
so young. 

" My Imogen must not be vexed ; ” said her mother’s low, 
■ sweet voice, when her child had remained thus for some lime, 
lost in thought, silent, and grave. 

“I am not vexed — only sorry';” said liule Imogen, with 
another deep-breathed sigh. 

Her dejection did not pass off. It clung to her with a 
constancy rarely seen in a child of such tender years. She 
would often, after that, climb up into the window, and sit in 
-its wide-ledged recess, looking out into the wood, in the 
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in, and contriving to afford them the shelter of his brawny 
person, saying, as he did so: — “Wh^ a plague made you 
bring that pretty bantling hither, nastress, into all this bustle 
and hubbub? But since you’re here, and going back’s as 
dangerous as staying, e’en stand where you are for a bit ; and 


come to look upon. The moment her eyes caught sight of his 


Guendolen had nothing to withdraw her thoughts from the 
object that absorbed her every sense. She saw him speaking 
to those around him ; she saw him look haughtily triumphant ; 
she saw him wear an aspect of proud consciousness, of assur^ 
conquest and mastery , and she exulted in his exultation. She 
watched his affable words to his courtiers, his approving ones 
to his officers j and she could have envied them She saw 
him lay his hand upon the arm of one of his generals, in the 
famihariiy of address , and she fell as though she could have 
given worlds to be the object of even such a token of mtirnacy 
and good-will. She heard him utter one of his short, sarcastic 
laughs, that had now become habitual with him; and while 
her wifely, unselfish heart, rejoiced that he could be gay and 
happy, the sound involuntanly smote upon her womanly 
sensitiveness, with wonder to think he could laugh at all. And 


at ease within, as the surface seemed to proclaim. The more 
she gazed, the more conviction grew upon her that there was 
much of acted content, of simulated ease and self-command 
Nay, she could almost have fancied, as she continued to observe 
him, that some subtle sense of her presence, some occult 
consciousness of her being so neat, beset him, and secretly 
embarrassed him, through all his apparent self-possession She 
cc«i\d have bebevcd ihuihtwK Vo prove s.Vrv.ogVfc 
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And still the unmoved position tras maintained ; still the 
ease and self-possession of the king’s speech iras presen-ed; 
and the courtiers, dressing their features in the royal mirror of 
exampled unconsciousness, took no notice of the young voice, 
that broke in with such guileless unreserve of claim. 

" * ignorance 

• ■ • • ■ ■ chose to ex- 

. _ • • ■ ■■ . of inflexible 

will, bis obsequious train were bound to second him, by affect* 
ing to ignore any such presence, even though they saw the out- 
stretched arms, and sweet ingenuous face of Imogen, heard her 
jo)Ous cries, ahd guessed at the identity of the muflied figure 
upon whose knee she sat 

Without a hint that could betray his haxnng heard the voice, 
or so much as a glance towards the spot where sat the 
shrouded woman, CymbcUne was about to more away, and 
return to his former seat ; when suddenly, a fearful roar was 


the flj ing crowd cleared a space , and nght onward sprang the 
ferocious beast, with wild leaps, mane erect, eyes glaring, and 
loud, fierce angr}* roars. 

With that rapidity of thought, and mstinctne action, that 
love alone knows, Gucndolen had ost her child into the arms 
of the nearest person, and thrown herself immediately before 
her husband. The impulse had been carried into effect with 
the speed of lighL In far less time than it takes to tell it, the 
wife’s body had interposed, and received the whole shock of the 
animal’s assault. Mangled and bleeding she sank upon the 
earth, while a look of heavenly content inadiated her face. 
Cries of honor and pity burst forth On all sides ; a hundred 
weapons were turned upon the lion by the rail) mg crowd, to 
despatch him ; while the whole confused scene swam and 
teemed before the ej'es of the dying queen. 

Her husband hung o'er her in a parox)’siQ of remorseful 
anguish. 

“My wife! My Gucndolen! Dear injured patience ' Can 
you forgive me?” 

“Have I aught to forgive?" she murmured. “You believed 
that I deserved your rigour." 

“Such belief in itself, was worst injury. Too late, I feel 
this now;" cried he. "But must it be, indeed, too late? 
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I^Iust I lose thee, noblest, truest, best? Can nothing avail, to 
save thee from dying for me unworthy?" He wrung his 
hands in bitter, helpless agony. 

“ Grieve not for my death, oh most best beloved 1 ” she said, 
faintly, but happily; “it has been vouchsafed me, to prove 
that I could not have practised against thy life." 

He writhed in self-reproach, and in speechless misery. 

“Suddenly, the fast-dimming eyes of the gentle queen re- 
lumed with an eager expression, and her half-extinct voice 
revived with the force of mother’s affection, as she mur- 
mured : — “ Our child — for that she is our child, I take yon 
Heaven, whose judgment I soon must meet, to' witness, — ^you 
will not suffer her to languish, severed from your love ? You 
will take her to your heart as before ? ” 

“ Solemnly, as I trust one day to join you there with her, I 
too, t.ake Heaven to witness that I will henceforth be to her a 
father in kindness and in love, as surely as I believe myself to 
be her father in the truth of thy white and spotless faith, mine 
innocent, injured wife !” he said. 

With a smile of more than mortal happiness, Guendolen 
expired. 

, The person into whose arms the little Imogen had been 
hastily placed by her mother, was no other than Posthumus 
Lconatus. The boy had seen the child, h.id recognised the 
shrouded figure in whose lap it sat, and had kept his station 
close behind them, to w.atch over their safety, and if possible 
to gain an opportunity of following them, after the public show 
was over, and learn where they sojourned, and how they came 
to be aw.ay from their forest retreat. He had thus been at 
hand to receive the little one, at the moment its mother 
started up to rush to her husband’s side. Imogen, delighted 
to find herself with her favourite, had been so happily engaged 
recognising him, and prattling to him, that she had escaped 
the terrible sight of her mother’s death. Her young friend 
had withdmwn from the crowd with her, and borne her safely 
home to the palace ; biit too thankful that he had been able 
to preserve her from witnessing so fearful a scene. With 
innate good feeling .and tact he kept the child amused and 
happy, until her father should enquire for her. 

The king evinced his gr.atitude for the boy’s kindly thought 
towards his little daughter, by an increased liking and con- 
fidence. He had always been fond of the lad ; and now he 
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compa^on and playfellow. He appointed ladies of known 
discretion, good sense, and good temper, for her women- 
attendants ; surrounded her with all the appurtenances of her 
birth and station ; and took every pains to show that she was 
reinstated as his beloved daughter, and the acknowledged 
heiress of his throne and kingdom. 

The conviction of his wife’s innocence had struck C)Tii' 
beline with indisputable self-ewdence in the scene of her 
death ; the testimony of her constant love had reached him 
with affecting force, in the discovery of the ring, his first gift, 
fastened about the neck of their child, and the crowning 
proof of her purity and faith, came in the shape of a dying 
message, from him who had been her iiaducer. 

Mempncius had taken arms in the service of his soiereign, 
in the late expedition against the king of the Coritani. In 
the heat of the engagement, the bilse lord had fallen. But in 
his death hour, the remembrance of his perfidy hung its heavy 
weight upon his sou), and made the burthen of his wounds 
seem light in the comparison. He whispered his nephew, — 
who had accompanied him to the war as his squire and 
disciple-in-arms, and was now leaning oier him, and tending 
his hurts, — to hearken his last words, and bear them faithfully 

. “that she whom 

I is lawfully bom. 

■ impense thee for 

bringing it to him, as the most welcome news he could hear. 
You, nepheiv, will profit more from his fai-our, by the repeti- 
tion of these few words, than I have gained by a whole life of 
lies. Let my speaking honestly at last, expiate ■" 

The nephew of Mempridus lost no time in hastmg to fulfil 
his uncle’s last behest. I.eaving one of his officers to perform 
the last duties towards the remains, he set forth without delay 
to Cymbeline's court, that he might either overtake the king 
on his return thither, or arrive there as soon after him as might 
be. But his eagerness defeated its own object. He fell ill 
on his way, took the pestildtial ferer that was then wging, 
and lay for some time, at the point of death, in the cottage of 
a poor wood cutter, whose wife charitably nursed him *•” 
recovered. 
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It was therefore not until the queen was dead, and her child 
restored to its father’s heart and home, that this last testimony 
of her unblemished honour reached her husband- But it was 
welcomed by him as the conclusive proof of her worth ; and 
he heaped rewards and honours upon him who brought it. 

The nephew of Mempricius was named Clolen, His 
parents were alive ; but he had been brought up by his uncle, for 
the sake of the advantages, rvhich the latter’s position in the 
court of the king of Britain, afforded. His father was king 
of the Brigantes ; a tribe, and territory, on the north of the 
Humber. This father was a feeble-minded, ignorant, sensual 
man ; given up to the pleasures of the table, and completely 
under the ascendancy of his wife, — an artful, designing, am- 
bitious rvoman, of great personal beauty, but of unscrupulous 
character. She had sent her son to his uncle’s care, that his 
fortunes might be more securely pushed, than they could be 
in the obscure petty court of his father; and they had not 
only hitherto prospered, but the incident of his uncle’s death- 
message, transmitted through himself, had confirmed him in 
royal favour and state preferment. 

He was a swaggering, pretentious young fellow, with about 
equal shares of vulgar cunning, self-conceit, and obtusencss. 
His mother’s craft, his uncle’s wiliness, in him took the shape 
of a selfish perception of his own interest ; while the ignorance 
of his animal father, was in him boorish insolence, brutal 
humour, and a clod-like self-sufficiency, with contempt of 
others. 

The king, not too clear-seeing, thought him good-natured, 
for all his coarseness ; and frank, because of his bluff blunt- 
ness. He had a certain kind of unreserved license of speech 
and manner about him, which passed with Cymbeline for 
opcnne.ss and goodness of disposition ; but which was in fact 
nothing more than a callous indifference to the feelings of 
those he addressed, a total blindness to his own deficiencies, 
and die free-and-easy expression of his likings and dislikings, 
his inclinations, liis aversions, and in short, his opinions, of 
whatever kind they might chance to be- 

Betwcen this young gentleman, Cioten, and the lad, Bergion, 
there was a perpetual word-sparring going forward. Each enjoy- 
ing the favour of the king, the one as a rising courtier, the 
other as_a sort of privileged page-jester, they were frequently 
in collision and encounter. There was not more dissimilarity 
in their persons, than in their several natures. ^\'’hiIe the tall. 
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brawny proportions of the Northern youth, strikingly con- 
trasted with the lithe, spare figure of the young Cambrian, 
their minds and words were equally at variance. 

As the boy, Posthumus Leonatus, advanced in years, and 
became more of a companionable age with the two others, he 
often amused himsejf by noting the mstincthe antipathy, and 
constant war of speech that went on between them , and took 
pleasure in drawing them out. 

“Yonder servile lackey-lord,** said Bergion, nodding con- 
temptuously towards a young courtier, who had been en- 
quiring after Cloten, and hurried away to seek him, “ makes a 
god of this insolent boor , who repays him by making a dish- 
clout of him, — wipes up his filth with him, and then chucks 
aivay the clout. When this fellow hath sers'ed Cloten's 
turn, he treats him like reptiles’ excrement. But, in sooth 
he deserves no better that can cringe to such a thing as 
Cloten." 

“Thou hast no liking for my lord Cloten ?*' said Posthumus, 
smiling. 

“What IS there to like in him? Hath he not an ugly, 


tieuete, and null ot bramr liou) lie nui sweai, ivueii ne is ai 
a loss fbr words ; and heap abuse, when he cannot find retort? 
What he lacks in wit and argument, he makes up in bluster, 
and violence of gesture. He lays down the law, like a man 
sowing broad-cast } and when he would carry a point, he flings 
about him like a thrasher.” 

“Tis a fair picture of my gentleman, indeed," laughed 
Posthumus. 

- j — Li.^: — Qm 

. • ‘ my 

gate 

iiiiii, as iMiii u Luugei. 

“ Hath some one olTended your lordship? ’* asked Posthumus. 

“ Yonder slavish scoundrel dared to reason with me, and 
oppose what I had to say rephed Cloten 

“ A superabundant folly m him ! " said Posthumus. 

" But such resistance rather whets than damps the flame of -• 
my courage, I can promise him ; ” said Cloten. " 
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fellows of such towering pretensions, without a desire to bring 
them down from their presumed height." 

" To level them to an equality of baseness with those who 
envy them?” replied Bergion; then turning to Posthuraus 
again, he continued “Surety, ’tis a pregnant lesson, to pon- 
der on the doings of Bladud ; how he discovered med’cinable 
waters in a certain spot in the West ; and built a town and 
temple there, consecrating them to Minerva j and how, after- 
wards, growing rash in conceit of his own powers of inven- 
tion, he made him wings to fly ; which upbore him but just 
above the height of the temple, whereon he fell, and was 
killed. And we may find worse study, than the memory and 
e.xample of Dunwallo Mulmutius, great and good, worthy first 
to wear a golden crown ; who framed wise laws, promoted the 
welfare and protection of his subjects, and, in memory of peace 
restored, built the temple of Concord, within our goodly city of 
Lud’s Town, erst called Trinovant. Then, for those who have 
neither kingly ambition, nor kingly power to enact kingly deeds, 
there are the fames of such men as Idris, the far-eyed, 
Gwydion, the son of Don, and Gwyn, the son of Nudd, the 
three sagest astronomers in Britain ; whose knowledge of the 
stars and their influences was so great, that, — as our Bards 
have sung, — it were to be wished it could have been preserved 
till the day of doom.- But,” added Bergion, with the wild 
light gleaming from his eyes, “ ’tis the only drawback I find in 
the godlike gift of knowledge ; that it cannot be bequeathed. 
A man stores up sumlcss treasures of learning and science in 
his own mind, but he cannot transmit them to his posterity. 
They perish with their storehouse, his brain ; they rot and arc 
buried, with the carcase wherein they were hatched.” 

“ As such mouldy, maggotty rubbish should be ! " exclaimed 
Cloten. 

“Since they cannot be willed after a man’s decease, with 
the rest of his valuables,” said Posthumus to Bergion, “ it be- 
hoves every one so gifted, to impart as much of them to his 
fellow'-man, while he himself lives, as may be. And when the 
art of wTiting shall encrease, men will be better able, both to 
acquire and to diffuse learning.” 

" I .ct me but note my will with my sword, I care not for 
knowing how to do more than note my name by a mark;” 
cried Cloten, with his overbearing laugh. 

“Writing is a glorious science!” said Bergion. “Yet at 
best, it is but a limited means for the soaring range that 
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thought might tAke, in jts conception and in its extension. 
Methinks I would have knowledge command a power of 
spreading and multiplying itself over all the universal mind of 
man, when once it hath been engendered in a single human 
brain. What if, rn after ages, men should discover some mys- 
tic art that should communicate thought as widely and as 
beneficently as the \ery atr itself, spanning the habitable 
earth?” 

_ “ Here is a brainsick madman that would fain blow a bubble 
big as the globe ' ” exclaimed Cloten. 

“And here is a prrnce content to pen his brains within the 
compass of a millet-grainl” said Bergion. “Meekest and 
humblest of princes ! " 

“Taunt not me, thou son of a sainted, — or rather, tainted, 
— vestal I ” cried Cloten. 

In one second, Bergion sprang upon the burly braggart, 
caught him by the throat, and, for all his superior bulk and 
weight, shook him to and fro like a reed. The young savage 
was agile of limb, strong of smew, and possess^ of a grasp 
like a vice, for all his slight make, and moreover his spirit 
when lous^, was fierce as a wild beast's The scoff at his 
mother, had done what no insolence to himself could effect; 
It had stung him into resentment 

Leonatus stepped forward to interfere, and make peace; 
but Bergion, having slaked his rage by treating Cloten as a 
mastiff might have used a mongrel cur, loosed his hold, flung 
him off, and walked leisurely away. 

“White-livered rascal’” exclaimed Oolen, looking after 
him ; “ he knows, that for the sate of my lord the king, who 
favours him, I shall not disgrace the royal precincts by a stir, 
and a quarrel, and a contention He takes advanage of his 
jester’s privilege to attack me, knowing it would be beneath 
the dignity of my weapon to challenge such a peasant slave 
and churl as he 

“You do well and wisely to forbear him, my lord;" said 
Posthumus. 

“Ay, I think so, but let him beware how he overtaxes my 
magnanimity; "said Cloten. 

‘‘He will not tempt it too largely, he hath a doe sense of 
its extent answered Postbumus. 

“He’s a coward, and a traitor both’ A poltroon, a das- 
tardly sneak and villain*” exclaimed Cloten. “But I take 
care not to trust him too far with my mmd." 
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her childish fancy, she began to tell him with great glee about 
a certain pocket, that her hdy-attendants had had put into 
her last new garment She was evidently very proud of this 
lately-acquired curiosity, and she kept extolling its usefulness, 
and vaunting its many excellences to her playfellow father. 

He, humouring her, affected great interest in this pocket ; 
and began guessing what she had in it, and begging for a peep, 


tirst thing you've got in this wonderful pocket. I remember 
telling you, when I gave it you, to keep safely, and always 
about you, the gold piece with your father’s picture graven on 
it, I know my little Imogen’s lonng heart too well, not to 
' Is’t not so? Thou hast 

In this very pocket ? ” 
n a delighted, triumphant 
^rcssion; but gradually jt thoughtfuller j 


“Come, let me have a peep;" her father continued, not 
noting her change of countenance and manner ; “ I know thou 
hast It about thee, hast thou not ? Come, let me look into 
the pocket, and sec it snugly lying there." 

But Imogen drew back, and guarded the opening of her 
pocket from hiS advances 

“So, sol Thou dread'st roy discovering that thou hast not 
so fond a regard for my gold portrait, or so strict a care of it, 
as I supposed said C>mbelme, laughing. “But never fearl 
I shall not be angered, even shouldst thou not have it there. 
Hove my little girl too well lo chide her, for even a grosser 
piece of thoughtlessness than this One, of her childish years, ' 
Taay wellbe allowed a little giddiness and forgetfulness Let’s 
5p<aknomore of it." 

Just then, one of the king’s pages coming in to announce 
that his council board had assembled, and awaited his corn- 
stands, C)mbelinc kissed his daughter’s forehead, set her 
ioxa, and left the room, saying he should come soon, and 
!?«nd another hour with her, when sUte affairs would give 
him leisuie. 

“1 thought I saw your highness put the gold coin in ^ 
’l^^'Smnjt'iong smcc;’*^ sati tlriit? ’aA’j',,wbr . 
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both friend and instructress to the young princess ; and wi 
had narrowly watched the whole scene between the little g 
and her father. 

“Yesj I did;” said Imogen. “It is there now.” 

“ Then why, when his majesty asked to see it, did you n 
say so? Why did you let him think you had it not about yoi 
If it were not for his indulgence, and leniency, he might ha 
thought you wanting in affection, so to slight his gift, — ar 
moreover, his picture." 

“ I did not slight it ; I had it safe ; I always keep it ne 
me;” answered Imogen. 

“ Then why should you let him suppose otherwise ? " pt 
sisted the lady. 

“I should be sorry, if he thought I did not prize it, as I d 
very dearly;” said Imogen. 

“ Then why not show him that you had it at this very tiir 
about you ? ” said the lady. 

*' If I had shown him my gold piece, he would have ne 
asked to see Leonatus’s;” answered Imogen. 

“ Well? ” said the lady ; “ what then ? " 

“ I do not think Leonatus has his about him ; and if n 
father had found out that, he might have been displeased wi 
him ; ” said Imogen. “ Therefore I risked letting him suppo 
I had not mine, knowing that I had it, rather than let hi 
ask Posthumus for his, when 1 believed that he had it nc 
It was better to be fancied neglectful, when I was really cai 
ful ; than for him to be discovered in want of thought, th 
might have been taken seriously amiss.” 

As she grew into womanhood, Imogen’s peculiar characb 
istics strengthened. In her nature were combined the inherit! 
elements of both her parents’ dispositions ; but modified, at 
elevated, into finer qualities. In her, her mother’s passi 
timidity became gentleness, — resignation, with spiritual for 
tude, — brave, uncomplaining endurance; while her fathe 
wilfulness, and obstinacy, took the shape of steadfastne: 
constancy, and moral courage. The concomitants of eac 
formed a certain quiet energy, — the perfection of a womani 
an English womanly character. 

Plis daughter’s be.auly of face, and symmetry of form, t 
gether with the expression of the one, and the grace of tl 
other, had informed her father somewhat of her sweet perft 
tion ; but it was not in the nature of such a character as his 
estimate the full excellence of hers. He could perceive th 
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she was unrivalled in person; but he had little idea of the 
consummate charm of her moral bang. He knew he pos- 
sessed a treasure of beauty and goodness ; a daughter worthy 
to be his heiress and successor ; but even he, in all the proud 
delight he took in her, knew not the whole hidden worth of 
this virgin soul, — lustrously white in purity and innocence, 
radiantly bright in virtue, charity, and loving faith. 

She was so genuinely modest, so essentially true, — contented 
ever to be, rather than to seem, that few superficial obser\ers 
could have properly estimated her supreme merits. But even 
the least discriminating, could perceive that in all external 
graces the princess Imogen was pre-eminent among her sex. 
She iud a graciousness of aspect, and a gentle benignity of 
manner, the most winning The tone of her voice, was music, 
in itself; and her speech breathed candour, and kindness, 
in one. 

Among Cymbeline’s Gaulish connections, was one, who bad 
been more than commonly allied in acquaintance with him, in 
former years This was a chief of the tribe of the Averni, a 
man of bold and aspiring disposition ; and possessed of con- 
siderable repute for sagacity and skill in policy. He had an 
only daughter, about Imogen’s age ; and he proposed to his 
old associate, that in their children should be renewed the 
friendship which had at one time subsisted between themselves. 
To this end, he tmited Cymbeline’s daughter to his court : 
and when this was declined, on the plea that the British king 
could not part with her for so long a period as this visit would 
occupy, the prince of the Avemi proposed that his own 
daughter should come over to the Bntish court, and spend 
some time with a princess of whom he had heard the most 
advantageous reports. Cymbehne, unable farther to refuse 
amicable advances so urged, returned a courteous assent . and 
despatched a band of chosen gentlemen from his own court, 
to escort the French princess to Britain. At the head of this 
convoy of honour, the king appointed Posthunius Leonatus, as 
a young man of birth and breeding, one near to his person in 
favour and consideration, and one m whom he could confide 
for the scrupulous fulfilment of his every wish He instructed 
him to show especial attention to the princess , to devote luni- 
self entirely to her person ; to make it his peculiar duty to 
protect and watch over her safety, and charged him to omit 
no opportunity of pleasing her, of propitiating her good-will 
and of winning as much as possible her confidence and trust 
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She won general liking, for she was good-humoured, and 
accessible; and seemed pleased with cveirthing and ever)-- 
body that approached her. She had a laugh for all tlut was 
said, a smile for each that spoke. 

“Thou seem’st not to share the general admiration for this 
lady guest of our king’s;" said Posthumus to Bergion, one 
evening, when the two princesses had retired to their se\eral 
apartments, after a gay, unweaned cliat had been maintained 
by the foreigner amidst a circle of gentlemen, who had formed 
a little court about her, "thou kept’st aloof the whole time, 
lounging in this window-scat ; never once unbending thy brow 
to all her plajful sallies, or )ielding to her manifest con- 
descension, when she would have included thee among her 
hearers." 

“hiine ears were otherwise employed than listening to 
a ladj’’s prattle, alluring as it might be returned Bergion. 
“ I was hearkening the caw of yonder rooks, in the high trees 
that tower above the palace roof. They told me many an odd 
talc of busy home-toil and parent care for nestlings, and of 
sly pilferings, and loud scjuabbles with their neighbours for 
twigs and straws.” 


“Tell me what in truth thou think’st of her;” pursued 
Lconatus, to Bergion, when Cloten was gone. For there was 
a fund of slwcwdness, and quiet perspicacity, beneath the w-ild, 
restless mood, and gleaming look of the lad, that would now 
and then utter itself in dry, quaint observations, which 
Leonatus liked to draw forth 

" I think that for all her noble descent, she is more bright 
than noble; and for all her honourable lineage, she is more 
accomplished than honourable. Her cleverness is adroitness; 
her gaiety, part trifling, part trick.” 

I 

admire." 

“ Nor do I. This French lady is not w isely clever, but cun- 
ningly clever, as I interpret her. And Cunning is but a left- 
handed, bastard kind of Wisdom. In the misbegotten • — 
the sire’s straight, clear eye, is turned to a shortsighted sq 
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He hath but a trick of his father’s favour ; rvhile he’s all over 
ugly, like his mother — Selfishness.” 

“ But this fair princess ; I cannot think she is other than the 
sportive, guileless creature she seems;” said Posthumus, 
"I am her knight, thou know’st, and bound to defend her 
against foul aspersion, — even against unhandsome inference.” 

“ Being a descendant, as she is, of that brave and noble 
Vercingetorix, — ^rvho led his countrymen against the usurping 
Roman; who held him at bay, and stoutly resisted him, until 
even the proud Cresar, in that lordly book he wrote, recording 
his own deeds in Gaul, was fain to confess himself baffled and 
perplexed by his patriot perseverance, — she should be right 
noble, and virtuous, and true. But in despite of her lineage, 
I cannot help suspecting that this French princess hath an 
appetite for intrigue, a turn for dissembling and double-dealing. 
Above all, I like not to see her in too close intimacy with our 
white-souled lady, the British princess, Imogen.” 

Leonatus, who had before questioned the lad, half in idle- 
ness, and for the mere entertainment of a passing moment, 
grew earnest and interested. 

“ Dost thou mean that this Gaulish visit portends ill to out 
sovereign lady, the king's daughter ? ” he asked warmly. 

“ I have no farther guide than mine own wild fancy ; ” 
said Bergion, seeing that he had succeeded in awakening 
Posthumus’s solicitude. “All I have to say, is, thou art 
nearest in vigilance to both the ladies. Be it your care to see 
that no evil befall our own Island treasure, from this fair- 
seeming guest. Her father speaks of old friendship behveen 
himself and our king ; but that warmth hath had time to grow 
cold ; and a cooled friend is your hottest enemy. The 
daughter professes dearest liking for our royal lady ; but pro- 
fessions are oft but shadows of the substances they represent. 
Be watchful that they darken not, nor endanger not, the path 
of our clear st.ar.” 

“ The thought of her, shall keep me warj’ and watchful ; ” 
said Leonatus, grasping Bergion’s hand as they parted. 

The princess Eponine was extremely proud of her appointed 
kniglit, Posthumus Leonatus. He was by far the handsomest 
.and most accomplished man of all Cymbeline’s court; he 
carried array the palm in all personal feats of skill ; such as 
m.asterj’ in fence, and dexterity in athletic games, where 
command of limb, grace, and agile ease, were requisite ; and 
beyond this, he was intellectually endowed, and by education 
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refined, to an unusual for those limes. His royal 

benefactor had taken a pride in supplying him with those 
opportunities of mental culture whereby he so well profited, and 
did such high credit to him who had in a manner adopted him. 
The young knight was no less pre-eminent in manly gifts, 

f . ‘ ' 


1 ■ 

behalf, and manifest at once her power over him, and her 
approval of him. 

In one of the sprightly conversations that were now per- 
petually taking place among the courtiers in presence of the 
two princesses, since the advent of the lively French guest, 
who by her own untiring gaiety set the example, and elicited 
it from others, there arose an eager dispute, whether Gaul or 
Britain had produced the greater number of eulogists of their 
several native lands, which country the better merited eulogy, 
contained the larger subject for it, and afforded truer and 
nobler themes of glorious desert The debate was warmly 
maintained on either side, and voices grew high in verbal 
warfare, each one advancing some strengthening evidence, or 
some conclusive argument in favour of the cause they 
espoused. At length it was agreed that a day should be fi-ted 
for the ultimate settlement of the question ; which was to be 
proved by the preponderating written evidence that could be 
collected in the meantime, by each of the fair champions, who 
were to represent their several nations , Imogen, her island 
Britain ; Eponine, her bright France. 

The two princesses had no sooner acceded to this compact, 
than Eponine turned to Posthumus Leonatus — “I engage 
your aid, my faithful knight, expressly on my behalf I hate 
a host of verses in my memory, that only want reducing in 
battle array upon paper. I know your renown as a senbe; 
you shall be the generalissimo of my forces, and muster them 
for me, so as to ensure victory And you, and you, and you 
she added, turning to some gentlemen of her train, whom she 
knew skilled in the then rare accomplishment of writing. “ I 
shall want you all, for the next intervening space of time, ^ 
solely and whoUy devoted to my pleasure, to trans-'^’''* 
soever my own recollection, and your own, can si 
fitting honour to our fair Gallu I ” 
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Cloten, and some other of the British courtiers, lounged 
away as unconcernedly as they could, from the scene of dis- 
cussion; while the one or two who were left, offered their 
services to the princess Imogen, who accepted them with her 
own gracious smile, saying ; — “ I will add mine own slender 
help; and we will do our best, my lords, for the glory of 
Britain.” 

“If your highness would grace my poor endeavour, by 
allowing it a place among those of your scribes,” said Bergion, 
“it might assist the good cause. Though I have no ready 
pen, yet my memory is not ill stuffed with odd scraps of verse, 
which might serve to swell the heap in due laudation of our 
own white-rocked isle.” 

“ Nay, if thou afford’st me thy help, good fellow, 'tis a host 
in itself. I know, thy bringing-up furnished thee with store of 
such poetic lore ; and with this, our side is sure of victory.” 

“Not so sure!” exclaimed the French princess. “I have 
made up my mind to win ; and win, I must, and shall ! This 
bright carnation for him who enables me to gain the day !" she 
added, pointing to a cluster of those flowers that stood in a 
vase, near; “carnation is mine own especial colour; and he 
shall wear it as a favour, whose pen wins for me I ” 

“ And this white rose shall be the meed of him who shall 
conquer for Britain ! ” said Imogen, looking kindly at Bergion. 
The combatants set to in earnest. Tables were ranged, scrolls 
were spread, and hour after hour, nothing was seen or heard 
but busy tongues, and busy pens, quoting and noting, citing 
and inscribing. On the evening of the first day, however, the 
French princess declared that there was too much confusion, 
for much to be achieved by this mode of progress ; she there- 
fore withdrew her troop of gentlemen scribes into the quiet of 
her own range of apartments, declaring that they should not 
stir from thence, till the appointed period of trial. 

Eponine had a secret motive for this arrangement; she 
feared that Posthumus Leonatus, from his natural leaning 
towards the British cause, might lend the aid of his pen to 
transcribe the verses supplied by Bergion. She saw the im- 
portance attached to this supply by the British party ; and her 
chief hope rested in the tardiness with which the lad could 
write them down, to counterbalance the advantage from the 
number he could cite. 

While Leonatus, therefore, was immediately beneath her 
own eye, together with the rest of those she had enlisted in her 
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semce, she felt better secure; and she bound them all by a 
playful oath» to de\otc themselves entirely to her dictation for 
the following three dJys. 

The destined one arrived. The two princesses, and their 
respective allies met in the presence of the king ; who had 
entered into the spirit of this match between his daughter and 


which so important a case demanded 

The mere first aspect of the written papers brought forward 
gave the princess Eponine a foreboding of triumph; and she 
gaily cjapps:d her hands as she saw the pile produced on her 
ov\n side But on farther inspection, it pro%ed that the pre- 
ponderance of bulk was mainly in appearance ; for Imogen's 
hand being small and neat, and she having supplied by far the 
higet quantity on the British side, while, on the contrary, most 
of the French gentlemen and 1‘osihumus had written in a bold, 
free hand, the number of verses in the honour of Britain were 
not so inferior in number, really, as they seemed. 

Still, on comparing them, they were found fewer; and 
Cymbeline was about to give judgment m favour of France, 
when Bergion stepped fonrard, bent his ktiec to Intogen, and 
delivered to her several additional scrolls. She opened them 
with a look of surprise ; then smiled, and handed thern to her 
father. 

“They are higher testimonies than aught yet, in honour of 
our island realm ; ” said the king, as he looked into them ; 
“and their number assigns the victory to Britain. Daughter, 
the white rose is fairly due to Bergion.” 

Imogen took the flower from the hands of one of her ladies 
who held it ready ; and bestowed it upon the lad, as he stood 
there, in his usual quiet way 

He received it with a natural, simple grace. But, mlcing off 
one of the snowy petals, and putting it reverently to his lips, 
and then into his bosom, he placed the rose itself in the hands of 
Posthutnus, saying: — “To him, of right, belongs the British 
prize 1 ^ He penned down the verses ; not I.” 

“Tis the hand of Lconatus, indeed;" said the king. 

“I engaged you as my scribe I You arc my knight 1 1 
boand jou to write for no other, during three days I ” exclaimed 
the French princess vehemently. 

Your grace bound me for thre® days; but there was no 

III — » 
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mention of nights ! ” returned Posthumus, smiling. “ I worked 
at night for mine own Avhite rose of Britain ; b)’ day, as in 
duty bound, for your highness. 

“ Fairly caught, I own ! ” she replied. " But your good pen 
won for Gaul the chief portion of her chance of victory. To 
you, therefore, is the carnation justly due. But it shall be in 
more enduring form than a perishable blossom ; ” added she, 
taking the bright scarf she wore, from her shoulders, and 
knotting it round his left arm. “ I hereby invest my faithful 
knight with mine own colours, and bid him we.ar them in 
honour of Gaul and myself.” 

As Leonatus knelt to receive the French princess’s favour, 
and raised her hand chivalrously to his lips, Cymbeline gaily 
applauded her for tiie grace and good-humour with which she 
had borne her defeat, or rather turned it into a triumph ; — 
“The hero of the verse-conquest, shall rank above the 
king to-day ; ” he went on. “ Leonatus shall lead your highness 
to the banquet, while I give mine arm to my daughter. It is 
fitting, that he who won the victorj' to Britain, should enjoy 
even higher privilege than her monarch.” 

Eponine, always lively and talkative, had never been in gayer 
spirits. She rattled on in a ceaseless strain of smiling nothings, 
that passed well enough for conversation, uttered by such lips, 
and illustrated by such eyes. She seemed brilliant in speech, for 
she was brilliant in look ; and she had never commanded more 
general admiration. But the one whose attention she most 
desired to attract, was the least apparently influenced. He was 
courteous in listening, assiduous in answering, when she 
directly called upon him; but otherwise he was absent, 
thoughtful, and silent. He ministered to her wants at table, he 
omitted no duty of observance, or attention, which, as a gentle- 
man, and her own appointed knight, he was bound to pay her ; 
but whenever she turned to others, either addressing them, or 
dispensing her smiles, he fell into a reverie, and seemed to for- 
get her presence. Piqued at length, by this constantly recurring 
abstraction on his part, the French princess assailed him by 
such a series of direct attacks upon his notice, that he was 
compelled to rouse himself from his thoughtful mood, and re- 
spond to her despotically gay one. 

“I am used to have all nay own way,” she exclaimed, 
laughing; “and I am not going to yield it now, I can assure 
you.” 

“Who would deny it you? Your highness has but to 
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annoance jtjct will and pleasarc, for it to be instantly obeyed 
replied Posthiuncs, with as mndi answering TiTadty as he 
cxitjld eaert. “ Have yon not year elected knight at band, 
— elected by the king’s command, and your own gradcus 
sanction, — to perform yoor every bidding. But $p^ yonr 
behest, it shall be fulfilled.'’ 

“ Is it so indeed ? " she replied. “ Have I but to express 
my wish, to see it complied with?” 

“Undoubtedly;” he retnmed- 

“ WTiat if I were to ask for that white ros^ the trophy of 
your late victory?” she said; “have you the generosity to make 
the sacrifice, and surrender it to me?” 


“What is that?” enquired the king, who had overheard her 
words, and detected the vexation in her tone:. 

“Nothing, my lord;'’ she replied. “Merely a hoodredth 


at Postbumus, to remind turn of his instructions, that all 
should be made to conform to the pleasure of the French 
princess. 

“But he can refuse, and does refuse, my lord;” sard the 
spoiled beauty. “The sacrifice I ask at his bands, is certainly 
of some weight; but then, the greater his generosity, and the 
higher my triumph, if be consent.* 

“Assuredly;” said the king. "Come, Leonatus, I will not 
do thy knightly duty to thy hd/s will the injury, to add thy 
sovereign’s desire to her express^ wish." 

“ Her highness hath ask^ for no less than the nctor rose ; 
and I may not cede to another, that which I derived from the 
award of my bom liege lady, your majesty's daughter," re- 
plied Postbumus. “^Tien it is remembered from whose hand 
I received it, its cession can scarcely be expected.’’ 

“Pshaw, my daughter willingly yields the preference of 
right, to our fair guest;” said the king. 

“ Hear my title to speak in this matter, cousin king ' " 
interposed the melodious voice of Bergion, who stood behind 
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his royal master’s chair. “ Few arc greedier of power than 
those who oft mis-use it ; and none are more jealous of 
authority than those unfit to hold it. By which token, I 
claim my right to decide. From my hand was the rose re- 
ceived ; be it mine to accord permission for its re-bestowal.” 

“Thou art right, good fellow;” said Leonatus, drawing 
forth the rose, and presenting it to the French princess ; “ I 
was wrong to hesitate an instant, when her highness con- 
descended to urge her request.” 

That day’s events had taught a secret to two people. Post- 
humus’s grave abstraction had proceeded from the momentous 
questions he was asking himself, the strange discoveries he 
was making, touching the true source of certain powerful 
emotions that arose within him, consciously, for the first time. 
He had been brought up in so perfect a brotherhood of in- 
timacy with the princess Imogen, he had been so accustomed 
to consider her as under his loving care and protection, ten- 
derly and confidingly as though she had been a younger 
sister, that he had never dreamed of asking himself w'hat was 
the nature of the feeling with which he regarded her. That 
she dwelt apart in his imagination as something far beyond 
all other human beings dear, that she was worshipped by him 
as something more beautiful, more pure, more excellent than 
any other living creature, he knew ; but he now for the first 
time learned, that co-existent with this almost reverential 
tenderness of affection towards her, was a sentiment of equal 
force, or rather one which gave redoubled force to the other. 
He felt that this gentle being who lived in his thought as an 
angel of innocence and goodnes.s, was no less passionately 
beloved as a woman ; and that while he had hitherto believed 
he cherished her as a child, respected her as the daughter of 
his sovereign and benefactor, and venerated her for her own 
beauty of nature, he now found he was enamoured of her as 
man loves the one woman in the world whom he would make 
his other self, — the sharer of his own existence. 

The way in which the British princess had been contrasted 
with her Gaulish guest, as ladies, and as women ; the way in 
which the one had maintained her modest dignity, and the 
other had made her forward claim to his fealty, while it was 
secretly devoted heart and soul to his own liege lady, had 
forcibly revealed to him the extent and nature of that secret 
devotion. The more the gaily wilful Eponine pressed herself 
upon his notice, and demanded his admiration, the more did 
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he (liico^cf of the true admiration he felt for the hi^h-$fjulcJ 
Imogen. 

Ihit, - 

(Itichtjr - - ■ I 

willi ri, 

CjmlK-lme iiatl made a jiomt of her iKinj* held in p'Xxl humour 
tlurin;; her sojourn in the Ilriti'h court ; tiuiiieiuid confided to 
liim tlic cnircuJ charpe of ministcrinpto her willand pleasure; 
and theremre he rmlred that no personal feehnp of RTP*inp 
di'UsJe towards her, should lead him to forpet his soicrcipn’i 
wiili. lie detcrtninnl, tiut while she remained m Ilrilain, he 
would strictly fulfil the {uit of her deroted knipht : and tiat 
no circumstances however annoyinp to himself, which such a 


faithfully. Meantime, the imp told him that whcncscr the 
I'rcnch princess should announce her intention of returning to 
(♦till, it was to he, with all due courtesy, antuieseed in ; and 
Cyniiieline fartherniorc enioined him to bold himself in rcadi 
ness to accompany her hack to her father’s opital of (lerporia. 
In qiiilily of hef kniglitly protector, and m order liiai she might 
he safely and surely escorted out of the Ilritish kingdom into 
her own 

It iias been said, tlut to two people, did the menu of that 
day of the scrse-contcst, rescal a secret Uhilc I’osthumus 
lai^inatus was questioning himself as to the source of his 
feelings towards Imogen, she hcnclf wjs no less earnestly 
examining her own heart upon the unwonud agitation it lud 
experienced, at sight of Ixonatus kneeling at the fcti of the 
I rcnrli prineexs ; at heholdinp him salute her land, whil<. she 
^^^^rnnl (he scarf upon his arm, ami Ipcnt oxer him with 
prarioux cnctiuragcmcnt , and at seeing the sedulous way in 
which np<»ninc tool juins to tnanifcii her own pnde in 
her knight, and to attract lus ancntiun and admiration in 
tLturn. 

''Slumc on mcl" was her thought, "am 1 grown so 
narrow hearted as to prudge the attcniions of Ix-tmaius 
Inxrards any otlicf llun mjsclf? To pul an ill construction 
on a Ltdy'i show of farour towards him , when who can look 
on his pracc of manhood, and not apjiroxe? Am I so poor 
in pencroxity as to fee! jcalo-js that my friend and companion 
ihnuld show courtesy and ohscrsance towards one, who as mv 
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guest, no less than a sister princess and lady, I am bound to 
treat with all kindliness and consideration ? ” 

Then she started to find how deeply she had felt interested, 
in the bestowal of the white rose ; in Posthumus’s persistive 
refusal to yield it up, until reminded by Bergion’s timely 
words, that it had been received from his hand, and not from 
hers. She recollected the thrill of satisfaction with which she 
had recognized his handwriting in the scroll which had enabled 
her to win the verse-victory ; the glow of delight with which 
she had found that to his ingeniously exercised, and persever- 
ingly executed labour, she owed the triumph of her native 
island’s cause. But then, with the diffidence of newly dis- 
covered love, and of her own modest spirit, she thought ; — 
“ That might have been his zeal for the honour of Britain.” 
Unable to come to any conclusion as to the nature of his 
feeling towards her ; she only too certainly became aware of 
the quality of her own affection for him. She felt that how- 
ever he might regard her, whether merely as the young girl 
whose playmate and favourite he had been from infancy, or 
whether with a more tender and passionate preference, she 
herself had undoubtedly given him her whole heart, exclusively, 
devotedly, and for ever. 

On one occasion, Posthumus, having been detained near 
the king for a time, to hear somewhat he had to tell him of an 
expected rising in the North, hastened to join the princess 
Eponine, whom, in consequence of the king’s instructions, and 
of Bergion’s hints, he rarely lost sight of. He found, on 
enquiring for the French princess, that having expressed a 
wish to see somewhat of the grounds environing the palace, 
her young hostess had accompanied her forth for an exploring 
long walk ; and that when some of the ladies and courtiers had 
offered to attend them, Eponine had with her usual gay per- 
emptoriness, forbidden their following, declaring that she had 
a mind for a quiet ramble alone with Imogen. 

As Leonatus turned abruptly away, Cloten called after him 
that it was no use attempting to overtake them ; that they had 
been gone some time ; that as they had taken the path through 
the grove, the thickness of the trees would effectually prevent 
his discovering them ; and that moreover attendance had been 
expressly declined. But Posthumus paid no heed to what he 
said, excepting to note the direction which the princesses had 
taken ; and then, lost no time in pursuing the clue thus 
obtained. 
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He had traversed a considerable extent of the close oak 
wood, or grove, which by in the vicinity of the palace, before 
he could perceive any trace of the two ladies ; but at length 
he discerned the white garments of Imogen, and the bright, 
many-coloured robe of the French princess, among the distant 
trees. He hurried after them; and as his footstep caught the 
quick ear of Imogen, she turned, and the expression of her 
face was the usual ingenuous look of welcome, which it ever 
involuntarily wore at his approach. As the French princess 
also looked back, she excbimed joyously : — “Ah I here is my 


usual easy freedom, and air of pleased confidence, when his 
ser^^ces were in question of acceptance by her; and then 
went on with her wonted light volubility, showing how little 
she was really fatigued- 

Imogen was silent, pattty because there was btlle opportunity 
for reply, where speech was so incessantly maintain^ on the 
other side; partly from her being struck to perceive that 


her ramble. 

Leonatus, perceiving that she was weary, led the French 
princess towards a green mound, or bank, that a/forded a 
pleasant seat, and begged that she would take some rest ; 
while he placed Imogen beside her. 

“Just one of your admirable pieces of thought for me, my 
kind, good knight ! ” said Eponine ; “ this repose is most wel- 
come : and this seat a most charming one 1 How grand and 
solemn the thick verdure of these Druid oaks above our head ; 
and how imposing the effect of )onder simple stone altar; and 
what a dizzy depth of ravine beside us I ” she exclaimed, as 
she peeped over into the sheer nft or chasm, on the brink of 
which the mound was situated. “Tis a fearful pit , dark, and 
well-nigh fathomless, as it looks from here, to us abo\e. It 
might be the bir of some wild beast, or lurking-place of 
monster, giant, or wood-demon. A fit abode for anything 
savage and strange. It gives one a pleasant shudder to peer 
down into the murky abyss ” 
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“Your grace’s imagination lends the place a dread char- 
acter ; " said Posthumus ; “ ’tis a tangled dell, all wild, and 
overgrown with brambles and thorny briers ; its steep descent 
makes it appear deeper than it probably is.” 

"I have heard it said to be of perilous depth;” said 
Imogen. “None have been known hardy enough to sound 
its extent. Even Bergion, who hath prowled over every inch 
of ground through these woods, has never attempted to pene- 
trate its mysteries.” 

“Yet methinks an expert woodsman or cragsman might 
climb its rugged sides. ’Twould be a fit adventure for a bold 
spirit, and an active frame;” said the French princess. 
“ 'Twould be a feat worthy his daring and dexterity, for a man 
who possessed both.” 

“ 'Twould surely be waste of both, were a man to e.\pend 
them upon so objectless an exploit ; ” returned Imogen. 

Eponine turned away from gazing down into the abyss; 
and with her usual inconsequent way of flying from subject 
to subject, said, as she looked at a string of pearls of great 
value, which Imogen wore about her throat; — “I used often 
to hear of the orient beauty of your British pearls. Those 
are of matchless size and hue. Let me examine them more 
nearly. They arc the finest I ever beheld.” 

The French princess held out her hand, as she spoke ; and 
Imogen could do no less than untwine them from about her 
neck, saying, as she did so : — “ I value them beyond their 
worth as gems ; they were the gift of a dear friend, — my best 
friend.” 

“Your father said Eponine in a decisive tone. 

Imogen made no reply. But the pearls were really the 
gift of Posthumus Leonatus. 

“ They are priceless ; ” said the French princess, admiringly ; 
“so marvellously clear, large, and even. I must win my 
father's consent to bring away with me from Britain, just such 
necklace, as his present, and as a remembrance of my happy 
sojourn here, ere I return to Gaul;” said Eponine. “Ah, 
that return ! 1 almost dread it. Though I love mine own 
home, yet I have been made so much of, been so humoured, 
so indulged, as a guest in your good father’s court, that I 
know not how 1 shall bear to take my leave.” 

While she said this, thoughtfully, and almost sadly, for her, 
the French princess had been absently whirling the string 
of pearls in airy circles round and round one of her fingers ; 
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when suddenly it spun from her hold, and dropped sheer 
down into the chasm. 

She made a vehement etclamation ; and a hurried apology 
to Imogen. 

The latter abruptly arose, with a look of concern ; then as 
suddenly reseated herself, saying as calmly as she could : — 
“Tis no matter j they are gone. You could not help it. 
Let us not grieve for what is past recall.” 

“How can you take the loss of such priceless gems so 
coolly ? ” exclaimed Eponine, angrily. “ They are finer pearls 
than any I have ever seen ; besides, being your father’s gift, 
met^ks, might make you show a warmer regret for them.’’ 


favoured wooer, for all your shy discretion, and quiet moods.” 

“ Since the pearls are gone past recovery ; ” said Imogen, 
returning Eponine’s laugh with a smile, though her cheek 
crimsonrf, and she answered with her own simple dignity,— 
“ 'tis of little consequence whence I had them. Believe me, 
I am well contented to bear their loss ; think no more of them." 

Fosthumus could not help feeling a pang, at heating her 
treat thus lightly, as he thought, the loss of his gift. 

“ Think no more of them I But 1 must tmnk of them 1 
I do think of them 1 ” exclaimed the French princess. " Since 
you care for them so little, — if indeed, you set no more 
store by them, than you would have us suppose, — how say 
you to yielding what right you had in them, to me? A 
match 1 If I can recover them, they are to be mine ! It 
shall be so!” 

“I said not so; I agree to no such match;” said Imogen 
with more of eagerness than she had yet shown 

“Nay, but I will at all events assay my hope to redeem 
them!” cried Eponine, with hcr usual vivacity of manner. 
“ On you, I rely, my good knight, for the carrying out of my 
hope ; on you I rely, to r^in them for me. To such prowess 
as yours, the plunging into yonder rocky gulpb is nothing 
redoubtable. You mil venture it for me, will you not ? ” she 
said with a sparkhng eye, and eager voice. 

“ Most willingly replied Leonatus, as he stepped upon the 
bank, and prepared to descend, 
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them f Give your verdict in my favour, like a true and 
faithful knight." 

Posthuinus, remembering the king’s injunction, was about 
to speak as she wished; when Iniogen calmly said: — “They 
are y^rs. Do me the favour to accept them as my willing 


beauty, rather than endear them to me. 1 am well pleased 
that your grace bath a fancy for them ; since I can gladiy and 
freely present them to you.” 

• ' *’ ■ ‘d the French 

• them round 

. _ ir to me, as 

coming from my sweet princess of Britain’s hand ; and 
precious for the testimony they afford of a gentleman’s gallant 
conduct. This is one of those very instances of flattering 
attention to my wishes, which I spoke of erewhtle, os making 


prompt to fulfil my behests, than your British gallants, of 
whom this gentleman is a pre-eminent example ? But I must 
leave you all ; alas \ My father has written to urge my return ; 
and I fear it must be speedy. By the way, sweet lady said 
the French princess, breaking off in the fitful style common 
to her ; '* how hath your woman Dorothy sped in the matter 
of that swain of hers, who was wound^ in the last great 
Vattle, and who she heard was lingering in penury and misery 
out yonder, in the island of Mona? I heard her speaking of 
it to your grace this morning.” 

“1 propose- sending to his relief;" said Imogen; “and 
count upon your kindly assistance, Leonatus, to this end. 
You will not grudge the long and toilsome journey so far, to 
see him, and carry him comfort?” 

Poslhumus was pouring forth his eager assent; when 
Eponine interrupted him, with : — “ You forget, ray knight ; 

. - 1 journey to Mona, 

when I must return 

; ■ j of your company ai 

attendance thither." 

In good time, Posthumus remembered his pledge 
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king, and his resolution to abide by it, at whatever sacrifice to 
himself; but it cost him a struggle to obey the French princess’s 
will in this instance, where it crossed an expressed request 
from Imogen. 

However, he bowed his consent to Eponine; while she 
could scarcely conceal her triumph at his prompt acquiescence. 
As she rattled on, in her sprightliest strain. Posthumus found 
means to say in an earnest undertone to Imogen ; — “ I may 
not refuse ; but you will do me the justice to believe I would 
fain have performed your behest.” 

“I know it, kind friend;” she said in her own simple, 
sincere way. “ But be not concerned ; the poor fellow shall 
not lack help. The trusty Bergion shall be my messenger. 
He shall take succour from us both. I will send in our 
joint names ; yours, and mine own.” 

A look of bright and happy gratitude flashed from the eyes 
of Posthumus, at this gentle, gracious speech; while the 
French princess, with the air of half pouting jealousy with 
which she always perceived him looking at, or speaking to, any 
one else than herself, recalled his attention, by some exacting 
and urgent, yet trivial and unimportant words pointedly ad- 
dressed to him. 

Upon that little speech of Imogen’s Posthumus lived. In 
it, she had linked herself and himself in that little word so 
precious to a lover, — ‘us.’ In it she had shown her own 
frank, generous, true spirit ; harbouring not one spark of re- 
sentment, for his apparent defection, and denial of her wish. 
On the contrary, she had associated him with herself in her 
deed of charity and compassion ; evincing how entirely she 
would have him feel that she knew his refusal arose from no 
unwillingness to perform it for her. 

Great need had Posthumus Leonatus of this secret sustain- 
ing comfort ; for after that occasion, he had none other, of 
exchanging cither word or look with his beloved lady, so 
entirely did his appointed lady engross him to herself, until 
tlie period fixed for her departure. 

She occupied him incessantly on her h'-' -’f ; ■ jjjj 

time, and setting him perpetual tasks to ; ,■■■.:■■ p, ^^y 

of purch.ases, and superintendence of equipments, which she 
decl.ared no one but himself could perform to her taste. 

Posthumus, faithful to his accepted trust, dedicated himself 
entirely to her whims, humoured all her caprices, and observed, 
nay, prevented, her slightest wishes ; and on the very eve of 
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setting out to accompany the Gauhsh princess on her bome- 


“ You have been all I could wish, my Leonatus ; ” said the 
king. "You have kept faithful watch on this tricksome French 
ladyj and have indulged her gay wilfulness to their topmost 
bent. AVhen you have seen her once safely housed in her 
father’s court, return with dearest welcome to Britain. I have 
had good reason to belioe that the chief aim of her visit, was 
to estabbsh a secret correspondence here, sinister to our 
interest. But if this were so, your good vigilance, and con- 
stant humouring of the pretty triflet’s whims, — has happily 
prevented her thinking of, — far less carrying into effect, — 
more serious mischief. Fare thee well, my dear youth ! Let 
us see thee back, as speedily, and as prosperously as may be ! " 

The princess Eponmc and her train were to take ship from 
the port of Lud’s town j and there, just before embarkation, 
Leonatus had an opportunity of going to the principal pearl 
merchant’s in Britain, in the hope of obtaining another string 
of equal beauty, with those he had before procured. It 
chanced that the most valuable set the merchant had by him, 
were at that very moment being bid for by a gentleman, 
evidently a foreigner, who was examining the pearls, when 
Leonatus made his enquiry. Some few words of mutual 
courtesy were interchanged respecting the cession of the 
respective purchase, when the foreigner declared himself 
ready to yield the string of pearls, and take a torque of gold, 
together with a girdle wrought in pearls, instead; as his 
principal desire was to obtain something peculiarly British in 
Its fashion, as a present for his brother’s wife on his return to 
Italy. Leonatus returned words of suitable acknowledg- 
ment ; and while he was settling for the string of pearls, — the 
Italian gentleman raoiing away to conclude his purchase for 
the ornaments he had chosen, — the merchant mentioned that 
the foreigner was an Itahan nobleman named lachimo, 
brother to the duke of Siennx 

Leonatus, whose mind was full of something else, p.iid 
slight regard to this piece of mformation, as one nowise 
interesting to him, and shortly after took his leave, rejoiced to 
ha\e secured the pearls. 

But it seems, that his courteous demeanour had so far won 
the attention of the foreigner, as to lead him to ask « ho was 
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the British gentleman just gone; and he obtained the intelli- 
gence in return, that he was Bosthumus Leonatus, a young 
man of distinguished birth and breeding, high in court favour, 
and enjoying the peculiar countenance and esteem of the king 
himself. 

Posthuinus, meanwhile, hurried home, enclosed the string 
of pearls in the but two lines which he trusted himself to 
write; confided the packet to a faithful attendant he had, 
named Pisanio, with strict charge to deliver it into the hands 
of the princess Imogen ; and then set sail for Gaul. 

Pisanio stayed but to witness the departure of his master, ere 
he made the best of his way to Camalodunum. He had little 
dilTiculty in procuring access to the British princess, whose 
charity and beneficence towards all claim.ants on her bounty 
or sympathy, rendered her graciously open to general 
advent. 

The mere sight of this messenger, whom she knew to be a 
trusted servant of Posthumus Leonatus, caused Imogen a 
thrill of delight. That he should have been expressly sent to 
bring word of his master’s departure, was in itself a kind of 
comfort for that departure, which had caused her many an in- 
voluntary bitter feeling, unrelieved as it had necessarily been 
by word or token of leave-taking. He had, then, sent to bid 
her farewell, since he had been unable to do so in person ; and 
Imogen, in her uncxacting, unsclfsceking nature, made fullest 
allowance for this inability, rather than tax him for an instant, 
even in thought, with wilful neglect or unkindness. 

Her bitterness had been the bitterness of regret ; never of 
resentment, or unkind construction. Her gentle patience was 
duly recompensed, by the joy she experienced, when Pisanio 
placed in her hands the packet his master had enjoined him 
to deliver. Leonatus had, then, written ! He had sent her 
under his own hand, words of remembrance and valediction 1 
He had sent her his farewell in penned substance ; a tangible, 
palpable, charactered shape; something that she could hold 
to her heart, and press to her lips, and weep over in mingled 
s.adness and comfort. 

She could scarcely conceal her happy exultation, as she 
framed words of kindly thanks, atid bestowed liberal acknow- 
ledgment on the bringer of the packet ; and then hastened 
away to her own chamber, to read her treasure in the full 
luxury of solitude. 

The string of pearls fell well-nigh unheeded into her lap,. 
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while her eyes fastened on the fnv words in his hand-writing, 
inscribed on the paper that enclosed the gems : — 

“ To replace those so nobly yielded. 

Yours (in all the loplty and truth of that word) 

Leonatus.” 

Her first emotion was one of pure, unalloyed rapture*— a 
transport of conviction. **He loves mel He loves me! 
‘Yours'! My Leonatus! Mmel Mine own Leonatus!” 
And the paper was bathed with a flood of passionate tears 
and kisses. 

Then came the reaction of heart humility, and self-doubt ; 
the magnifying of his merits, and dread of her own insuffi- 
ciency and unequal worth, to deserve so glorious a preference, 
and all the thousand and one generous misgivings with which 
genuine love torments itself. “Hath he not been evermore 
loyal and true in friendship, in kindliness, in all loving care 
and thought, towards the poor motherless girl?" roused she. 
"Has he not been loyally and truly mine in fullness of 
brotherly love and alTection? And shall I be less than con- 
tented with this ? Shall I aspire to be to him among women, 
what he is to me of all men ? What am I, that 1 should be 
the heart-chosen, the soul-selected of this paragon of man- 
kind? Doth not my inmost spuit approve him and aroach 
him sole worthy to be ranked above his sex, first of men? 


... •y**'* •* wviiLi, di ujjt Leonatus lore for 

me, can be what mine is for him ? And do I indeed lore so 
intensely and entirely, one, of whose passion for me I aa r»t 
uncertain 1 Alas, poor Imogen ! The unasked stroender of 
thy heart can alone be excused by the sovereign ac^lscce of 
him who hath unwittingly made it his conquest" 

In the restless, pensive mood, which became Ir-cr^’s 
after the departure of Leonatus, she frequently wuri^eiTrh 
into the oak grove; there, alone, m the thickest of rtsV-w? 
shades, to i-’— » • 


had so Ion] 
in this sin; 

»r«y, »hich besel a ^ 

.s far away ; ihere was tte acta. ^ ataeacc, 
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blank of separation ; there were the perpetually recurring 
questions which could obtain no answer, of what was then 
his pursuit? Of whom was he now thinking? Where was 
he actually sojourning ? When would he return ? Above 
all, was the ever-suggestive, never-allayed suspense, with regard 
to the feeling he entertained towards herself. This woody, 
scene, with its canopy of trees, its Druid altar, its grassy 
mound, its bramble-grown chasm, peculiarly fostered these 
suspenseful reveries. It revived those manifestations of 
Poslhumus’s most marked interest, and deference, towards 
the French princess; it recalled her animated looks of en- 
couragement and approval, his tokens of submission to her 
lightest wish, his acquiescence, his compliance, his devoted 
manner. And then arose the thought, was there not a prob- 
ability that this bright, beautiful being, had possessed peculiar 
fascination for a man like Posthumus, well fitted to judge 
of brilliancy, and sprightliness, and sparkling grace. Was he 
not her appointed knight ? Did not this afibrd peculiar oppor- 
tunity for becoming acquainted with each other’s most attrac- 
tive qualities? Was it not most likely that this would end 
in their becoming mutually enamoured ? ^Vere they not now 
together? And was it not probable that they would find, in 
this protracted intercommunion, how necessary to each other's 
happiness they had become? And finding this, would they 
not discover to one another their mutual thought? Were 
it so indeed, that Posthumus loved Eponine, Imogen felt she 
could prefer his happiness to her own, and bear to see him 
united to the woman of his choice ; but if it were merely that 
the French princess distinguished his pre-eminence, and loved 
him, then Imogen could not consent that the force of her 
own affection should yield to that of any other human being. 

All these contending emotions of anxiety, dread, and hope, 
of passionate wishes, fears, regrets, of prolonged absence and 
suspense, preyed upon the sensitive nature of Imogen, and 
rendered her more and more dejected. Her lonely walks and 
musings grew into habitual indulgence ; and she began to give 
herself up to them with a mingled feeling of mournful enjoy- 
ment, and %'oluptuous sadness. But the sense and strength 
of her spirit, which came not short of its softness and sensi- 
bility, interposed in time to save her from the morbid con- 
dition of soul into which this indulgence might have ultimately 
thrown her. 

Imogen was as high-minded, as she was gentle-hearted. 
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She had a certain vigour of nature, — nowise inconsistent with 


which she lived, made her extraordinarily gifted in inental 
accomplishment. But she possessed a nobility of character, 
a superiority of spiritual perception, that stood her in stead 
of the more strictly intelligential faculty. She had a fine 
understanding ; but it rather manifested itself in quiet sense, 
than in exercise of imagination. It directed her feeling 
aright ; it formed and strengthened her principles ; it refined 
and mitured her judgment ; instead of employing itself upon 
active acquirement and thirst of learning She read such rare 
books as her father’s indulgence procured for her, with 
pleasure and interest, but it nas rather with enjoyment, than 
with any more direct operation of her reasoning faculties. 
Justice of sentiment, from innate rectitude of character, was 
Imogen’s prevailing power. She felt justly, she acted nghtly, 
not because she argued upon true or false, right or wrong ; 
but because she was herself pure and good. Her motives and 
impulses being pure and good, they inspired pure thoughts 
and good deeds; and from originally virtuous motives and 
impulses springing Into virtuous thoughts and deeds, they 
eventually resulted in the firmest and strongest of virtuous 
wisdom. 

It was thus, that unguided by aught save her own inborn 
sense of right, Imogen learned to discern that she was acting 
unworthily of her own character, and risking injury to its best 
strength, by continuing to indulge in these morally enervating 
solitary walks and reveries She had just attained to a vague 
perception of this, when her idea was confirmed by a strong 
and singular impression, that came upon her like a direct 
vouchsafement from Heaven 

It was one of those clear, bright, December days, that some- 
times occur in the depth of a winter season , and .although 
the year wanted but a single week to its close, no sign of frost, 
or snow, was upon the earth. The oak grove w as w rapped in that 
solemn silence which forms one of the chief charms of forest 
scenery; the glossy leaves and red clusters of the holly under- 
wood, looked full of vital cheerfulness, the lofty trees reared 
their giant heads, and gnarled trunks, and spreading amis, in 
sylvan majesty; the pearly berries, and small, green, rounded 
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leaves of the mistletoe, clung to the branches in ' beauti- 
ful abundance, adorning the venerable parent stock with 
their fresh vivacity; the sky was blue and serene; and 
the sun shone warm and brilliant, to enliven and to gladden 
all. 

Imogen felt that it was an ingratitude to Nature, to shut her 
heart against the invigorating influences of such a scene. She 
felt reproached by the brightness of such a day accorded in 
the midst of the sullen season, for yielding feebly to the mis- 
trusts and fruitless solicitudes of uncertainty. The hopefulness 
of the day seemed to rebuke her despondency ; and to accuse 
her of weakness, thus to encourage idle dreams of, conjectural 
evil, when all might be well. Was it not a kind of treason to 
the faith of her own love, to allow it to spend itself in vain 
anxieties, and uneasy surmises ? Why should it not rather seek 
to fortify itself with a noble trust, a patient, constant hope? 
Out of meekest and humblest endurance, came strength and 
courage ; as out of the lowliest weeds, and least observed herbs, 
balm and healing were e.xtracted. 

As these thoughts passed through her mind, Imogen sat on 
the grassy bank, her chin resting on her clasped hands, her eyes 
bent on the slanting rays that penetrated the woody depths 
before her ; u'hen, as she gazed, the flood of sunshine seemed 
insensibly to expand and dilate into a pervading light — soft, 
yet vivid ; serene, yet intense. It seemed compounded of all 
that was tranquil and hopeful, at the same time that it was 
penetrating and refulgent. It seemed to fill the air, as with a 
universal benignant promise ; the shining forth of a manifest 
Peace, and Joy, and Comfort to all men. It seemed to stream 
forth enlightenment and revival to the whole world ; to bring 
sustaining help, and exalted trust; to teach mercy, forbearance, 
kindliness; to show the folly and wickedness of strife, the 
iniquity of uncharitableness. Calm and healing for the ivounded 
spirit seemed to flow from this mystic radiance, as it shed its 
beams upon all around. 

The Druid oaks in their sturdy bulk, the rude altar of solid 
stone, dedicated to pagan worship, all the substantial evidences 
of the real scene that environed her, were blotted out from the 
sight of Imogen, as she steeped her senses in the pure e/Tulgencc 
that poured its mild lustre upon every object, and seemed to 
absorb their materiality into its own prevailing light. It 
seemed to have the power of casting into shadow and nothing- 
ness all that was grossly palpable and actual ; while it shone forth 
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with its own inesistible force of deamess and purity, dsebring 
the one true and dirine Essence. . , v , , 

After that day, Imogen fell as though she had a 

tranquillity of spirit until then unknown. It twyccti 

her Mmprehension j but she sought not to anal)-se its 
she was contented to feel its effects. It brought a wisdom of iis 
own, which taught her to restrain her former tendency to ^ 
dulge in solitary musing, with vain revolving of thoi^bts she 
could not bring to satisfactory issue; and imtil rc^.w:^U 5 


age and patient endurance. 

The threatened rising in the North, of which Cymbeline hai 
had some previous warning, broke into open tebdlioo, 03 ths 
occasion of the death of the chief of one of the Scrjsm: 
tribes. The king of the Brigantes, dying suddenly c( x 
at table, lus sul^ects took the opportunity of joisisg « ceisr 
malcontents, and an extensive insunection was tbs cm- 
sequence. The widow queen hastened cp to tic 
court that she might engage Cymbcline's aid m iff rsaa. 
and in the recovery of her son Qoten's ngh'j, as is bmff: 
successor. 

Cymbeline not only levied a large force cf ha rvi zr^rz 
Iceni and Tiinobantes, (the two tnbes cost ffpemsly isiff 
his goienunce,) and sent it without delay to tie 
dUtuibanccs j but he was so struck by tie r-ear Cffirua 
beauty of the widow queen, that he fell a'-- - 
into the snare which her wily perceptioo c/ is 
enabled her to lay for him. She saw tie ^ 

upon the ting by her beauty ; sbe qiuckly is 

nant foibles of his disposition; and ty — •— " 
them conduce to her scheme of besesn^r : 

Britain With artful allurement she o 
effect of the former; while she cnc; 
ministered to the latter,— his de'eeCi ct Vuce 
selfishness, and wilful lose of power, ic ~ 

lively did she conduct her plans, tra: u- ^ 'Z 

behne to woo her into Second ^ ^ 

had been much more than a senntrira *- * 

e.es,s m \Viis project, inspired ts ^ sr.-^ Z'S .^ZZ 
ambition. She determined to .... Ti 
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of the petty chieftainship of the Brigantes, for no less than 
the succession to the throne of Britain, by bringing about his 
marriage with the king’s only daughter and heiress apparent, 
the princess Imogen. 

When Bergion returned from the charitable mission on 
•which his young mistress had sent him to hlona, he heard 
the news of the royal nuptials. 

“ How is this ? Cousin king going to enter the unholy state 
of second matrimony? About to commit himself to the 
unblest condition of digamy? Can this be true? Can cousin 
king ha'vc so far forgot ■what he owes to his own hope of 
happiness?” he said. 

“ I’ll tell thee what, Druid-dregs 1 ” exclaimed Cloten j “ for 
thine own sake, I counsel thee to keep that babbling tongue 
of thine within range. Thoud’st best, I can tell thee. Cousin 
king, as thou call’st him, is not one to be offended, without 
bale to the offender. Witness, a certain soldier fellow, I knew 
of, when I came first to court, that was general to king Cym- 
beline. His name was Belarius. And for all his previous 
favour, he was cast into the slough of exile, on the first anger 
he gave his royal master.” 

“Hay, but is this news indeed sooth?" asked Bergion 
eagerly of another courtier, without attending to Cloten. 

“It is as the prince says replied the gentleman. “His 
majesty is about to espouse the queen of the Brigantes forth- 
with.” 

“ Cousin king is mad ! He must have lost his wits more 
absolutely than I ever lacked mine!” exclaimed Bergion 
vehemently. . “ It cannot be that cousin king is so fatally 
given o’er to folly ! ” 

" How say’st thou, fellow ? Is it thus thou presum’st on the 
too great license my favour allows thee?” said the voice of 
Cymbeline in a wrathful tone. He had entered unperceived 
by Bergion, who was strangely moved and excited. “Dost 
thou speak disrespectfully of me in mine absence ? ’Tis enough 
if I permit thee the jester’s privilege of slighting words in my 
presence. But methinks, to others, thou might'st use some 
discretion in talking of thy royal master.” 

“I know not the discretion of a hypocrite’s speech, wiiich 
will gloze at one time, that which it denounceth at another;” 
said Bergion. “ And as to cousin king, I have never said that, 
behind his back, which I would not say to his face.” 

“Then what was it thou said’st erewhile? Hast thou the 
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audacity to repeat it?" said Cymbeline. “Methought it was 
an imputation on my judgment j and that is scarce a reproach 
for a king to hear with patience.” 

“Yet cousin king must hear it, if he ask me the truth?" 
said Bergion firmly, as he switched the hazel rod he always 
bore about him, with a Tehement cut through the air. Then 
he added, with a wild eagerness of look and tone: — “Oh, 
cousin kingl Listen to me! Wed not with thb widow- 
witch! This snake-queen! Give not to her that place in 
your bosom, where lay the white Innocence and patience 
whom you once called wife, lest you be thought the blinded 
madman I spoke of ere now." 

“This passes our forbearance, sirrah ! " exclaimed the king. 
“Away with him to the stocks! and see if the stool of penance 
will bring him to a sense of his duty." 

“By fills token of our first meeting, cousin king,” said 
Bergion, holding forth the hazel-wand, “ think if it befit thine 
honour, that for a light word, far more for an earnest word, 
after the many of both that have passed between us, thou 
should’st condemn tby faithful Bergion to an ignominious 
punishment." 

“Pshaw!" said the king, wrathfully, os he snatched the 
wand from the hand that held it forfii; “away with him, 
I say!" 

“ Hold, cousin king ! ” evclaimed Bergion with a loud cr}’, 
that amounted to a saeam 

But it was too late ; the hazel-rod was twisted and rent in 
two, and thrown into a large fire that blazed upon the hearth, 
near which the king stood. 

As the flames caught the slight rod, and consumed it 
rapidly, Bergion’s frame quivered from head to foot ; he 
turned ghastly pale ; lus arms fell at his side ; his head 
dropped upon his bosom , and he stood hke one bereft of 
sense and life- 

Cymbeline turned away, repeating, — in a somewhat lowered, 
though scarcely less determined tone,— “See that my orders 
be obeyed. Let him be set in the stocks for the rest of the 
day. 'Twill teach him we are not to be trifled with Tis fit 
all should learn this, who are about our person " 

The next day was the one appointed for the ceremonial of 
the royal espousals It took place with great magnificence ; 
Md whfle the new-made wife was in the height of her bridal 
influence, she broached to her eoslaied bridegroom her desire 
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for a union behveen her son Ooten, and his_ daughter Imogen. 
The royal consent was well-nigh as readily yielded as she could 
haVe wished ; and the princess was informed of her father’s 
intention to bestow her in marriage on Cloten, who had long 
made clumsy suit to her. 

This intimation fell like a w.arning of death upon the heart 
of Imogen. It w.as conveyed to her by Cymbeline in his 
most peremptory style, just on the eve of liis departure for the 
North, whither lie was compelled to repair, for the purpose of 
heading his army in person against the insurgents; whom it 
was found less easy to quell than had been at first expected. 

As the king was about to leave his capital, he suddenly 
bethought him of Bergion, whom he had never seen, — and 
never missed, during the engrossing period of his own 
nuptials, — since the day he had so harshly dismissed him from 
his presence. 

“ The lad lies in a languishing state, at the old forest-lodge, 
my liege;’’ replied one of the courtiers. “On your grace’s 
displeasure, he betook himself thither ; and hath not returned 
since. It is thought he hath refused all food — and so, starved 
into this condition; but others, who have seen him, report 
that he is stricken to the heart, by the grief he hath conceived 
of your majesty’s anger against him, and thus pined away.” 

Cymbeline started at these tidings of bis whilom favourite. 
He questioned the gentleman no farther; but as the forest- 
lodge lay in his road Northward, he resolved to visit the place 
himself, and gain personal assurance of Bergion’s state. 

Tlie king could not avoid a remorseful remembrance of 
another former victim to his obduracy, as he approached the 
old dismantled lodge in the forest. It was hither that his 
innocent wife Guendolcn, and their infant daughter, had been 
banished, when they had fallen into his suspicion and wrath. 

The wind sighed among the trees and blew the dark masses 
of the iry that hung about the decaying wails, in sweeping, 
drearj’ gusts; as the king, bidding his retinue await him, 
proceeded alone to the ruined building. 

He pushed open the remnant of a door which scarcely 
protected the entrance, and found himself in the single room 
which formed the interior of the dwelling. On a low wooden 
settle, or pallet, lay stretched the figure of Bergion. Always 
le.an and meagre, it now seemed a mere skeleton. 

The king approached, and laid his hand kindly upon the 
shoulder, calling the lad by his name. 
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"The %’oice*of cousin kingl” exclaimed Bergion, as the old 
wild light gleamed in his ej’cs ; and he would luve sprung up, 
but hU frame had lost its pristine vigour, — and it fell baek 
nerveless. 

"How is this, my poor fellow?" said Cymbeline, with a 
voice that bespoke his sympathy. "You are wasted to a 
slndow ; you have taken no nourishment; you ha%c killed 
yourself.” 

“ 1 lud no heart to eat I " said Ilcrpon. 

".How came you not to let roe know this? How fell you 
into this despairful state, — and made no attempt to move me 
to its relief?" said the king. 

“ I liad no hope to move you ; " replied Beaton ; the soft 
tones of his voice now peculiarly touching, in its wild and 
mournful cadence. "You had destroyed my last hope, when 
you destroyed my hazel-rod. Did 1 not tell you that my very 
life was bound up in that wand? And so it was j my trust in 
kindness, my reliance on alHoving. all-bounteous Nature, my 
faith in bonds of natural protection and sympathy, were un- 
broken, so long as that slender twig remained unbroken. 
So long as it remained niine, by the allowance and kindliness 
of cousin king, so long was I happy in mine existence, 
so long had i a hold, and a strong one, upon life. But 
when I saw it then by his hand, hurled into the burning 
embers, and consuming beneath my very eyes by his > olunt.ary 
act, 1 felt that T had no more to do with life; that 1 cared 
not for it, I resolved to make no farther struggle; to ^cak 
no word again ; to touch no morsel more. But the voice of 
cousin king awoke mine own in spite of myself, to make me 
break my resolution to utter no word agairt ; as the sight of 


their last, faint, expiring breath- 

Whilc these cients were passing in Britain, Poslhumus 
Lcorutus was fulfilling the mandate of his king, by conducting 
the princess Ejionine with all honour and obsenunce to the 
court of Gergovix This was the chief town of the Avemi, 
over which tnbe her father reigned, as a kind of petty prince. 
He was an intriguing nun; who thought himself astute and 
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profound, when he was but an adept in manoeuvring. If he 
had entertained any sinister views in sending bis daughter on 
a visit to Britain, they came to naught ; for she returned to 
Gaul with her head full only of her own_ engrossing partiality 
for the young Briton who had been appointed her knight. It 
had grown from a vanity, into a fancy ; from a fancy, into an 
infatuation ; and, by the time she reached her Gallian home, 
she had no other thought than how she might, wnth least com- 
promise of her own dignity, acquaint him with the favourable 
sentiments he had inspired, and retain him there evermore 
with her. She was possessed with the notion, that he was 
only restrained by a sense of the inequality of their relative 
positions, from declaring the passion which he really felt. 
She never doubted, for a moment, but that he fully partook 
the preference with which she regarded him ; attributing his 
reserve in declaring his feelings, solely to awe of her superior 
rank. All therefore that was left for her to do, was to assure 
him of the sacrifice love had taught a princess willingness to 
make in his favour, with the best saving of her own delicacy, 
and the best compliment to his honour and merit. 

Accordingly, when the prince of the Averni, rendering the 
young British knight warmest thanks for having brought his 
child home in safety to her father’s arms, ovenvhelmed him 
with courtesies, and hospitable urgings for a protracted sojourn 
in their court of Gergovia, the princess Eponine smilingly 
joined her entreaties to her father’s, secure that one word from 
her to this effect, would be only too gladly complied with. 

But to her amazement. Posthumus Leonatus courteously 
but firmly declined ; alleging, that his duty to his king now 
performed, his return to Britain must be made without delay. 

The French princess indulged in a little pretty pouting, on 
hiring this reply ; but on second thoughts, she reconciled it 
^vith her previous notions, and resumed her smiles to think 
how soon she should bring him to retract this resolution (the 
effect doubtless of despair) by declaring fully her desire that 
he should remain. 

“You have hitherto been wont to obey my lightest com- 
mand, as a true, and faithful knight should do ; " she said in 
a tone of gay reproach ; as the train of ladies and gentlemen 
in attendance, obeying her highness's evident wish for more 
exclusive parlance, left the princess and Posthumus to walk on 
in advance of them, through the gardens adjoining the palace j 
“ you have accustomed me to so implicit a submission to my 
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Ldf will, from your knightly demotion, that I cannot but expect 
a continuance of the Ukc obedience. 1 may not believe that 
our air of Gallia, renonmed for blithe gallantr}*, shall hive 
lessened a warmth of real, which in colder Ilritain glowed with 
SO steady a fire." 

"In Ilritain, your knight’s attention to your grace's com- 
mands were prompted by the hospitality for which our island 
hath some fame rcpliM Postlmmus in as sportive a tone as 
her own. "Its king desired lliat no obsenmcc might be 
wanting, to show due honour to his fair guest. That your 
highness should condescend to own you have perceived no 
Lack of this obseia'ance, is best meed for the agent of his 
sovereign’s will” 

“But why should the observance cease? Is the Inight 
weary of las allegiance?" said the princess, with her most 
winning smile. 

" In what luth he pros ed recreant, madam ? Please it your 
grace, inform me wherein I have failed in any point of 
knightly duty ; " returned Posthumus. 

" Is it not a breach of fidelity to your sovereign mistress’s 
wishes, to refuse compliance with her express request that you 
should tarry here awhile longer? Is it so liard a task she sets 
you?" 

" It is but too .alluring. But I must on that very account 
take heed that it draw me not into the forgetting of the fealty 
which I owe, above all, to my rightful sovereign, the king of 
Britain." 

" Paramount above all sovereignty, is the sovereignly of a 
good knight’s lady mistress — the lady of his Ihoughts—thc bdy 
of his heart s.atd lijwninc, ' • ' ' • • ■ « 

to a lower and graver lone. • . ■ . 

who nilcs his actions, who i * ■ • 

She, who not only ts the cynosure of his wishes, but who, in 
turn—" 

The French princess paused for a moment, then finding 
that he either could not, or would not reply, resumed m her 
tone of pouting petulance: — "Can you not conceive what I 
would say ? Must I speak yet more plainly ? " 

“ Kay, rather sj>eak no word farther, lady , ’’ said Posthumus 
with earnestness; "but hear me, and understand me, in the 
full delicacy of my meaning, by what I will instead say to you. 
I luve betm your appointed knight, I have done mine cn- 
dtavoor honestly and scrupulously to fulfil all the require- 
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merits of that character. But my hope has been bounded 
here. I have had no higher-reaching presumption tlran the 
proud desire worthily and honourably to perform my royal 
master’s bidding, and faithfully to obey yours. These, con- 
cluded by my seeing you happily restored to your father’s care, 
mine own wishes are crowned to their utmost scope; and I 
take leave of Gallia and her fairest princess, with all respect 
and reverence.” 

Eponine snatched from him the hand he would have saluted, 
as he bent before her on one knee ; suddenly leaned forward, 
and plucked from his arm the carnation scarf which she had 
formerly bound there as her favour; burst into a flood of 
spoiled child’s tears, as she pressed it to her lips for an instant; 
and the next, tore it into ribbands, flung it to the earth, and 
set her foot upon it, grinding it into the soil, with sparkling 
eyes, and flushing cheek. Then, turning on her heel, she 
flung away, without a syllable. 

Next morning when Leonatus took his leave of the prince, 
and left parting compliments of respectful farewell for his 
daughter, the princess, one of her ladies brought a haughty 
message from her ; that she desired to be excused seeing him, 
that she wished him a prosperous journey, and that she had no 
farther commands. 

There was something in this childish petulance, that almost 
provoked a smile, as Posthumus set forth on his homeward 
journey. A sense of relief mingled with the hope that beat 
high at his heart, as he felt himself absolved from the duty of 
attending the caprices of this Gaulish princess, and free to 
return to her who was the queen of his chosen homage. Now 
he could yield himself to the full indulgence of contemplating 
her manifold excellences ; now he could permit his thoughts 
to occupy themselves undisturbedly with her gentle image ; 
now he could allow himself to shape those sweet blissful 
dreams, with which it was henceforth connected. IVhile he 
had been vowed to the discharge of a prescribed office, and 
was bound to the whims and fantasies of a humoured lady, he 
had felt it a sort of perpetual tantalization to himself, and 
almost a sacrilege to his own lady’s perfection, to attempt the 
dwelling upon her idea among so much that was trivial, and 
exacting, and contradictor)’ ; but now that he was at liberty to 
entertain it solely, he gave himself lux’uriously up to the pic- 
turings of his happy fancy. He painted her to himself, as he 
had always beheld her, fair, gentle, modest ; peerless in beauty, 
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as in chaste dignity, and wise idrtue. He saw, in thought, her 
serene eyes, beaming with lo^g- kindness, and the tranquil 
expression of a constant soul. He saw her, gracious of aspect, 
as supreme in loveliness of face; beyond all women beautiful 
in spirit, as in person. In her, the inner nature shone forth. 


gentlemen, who were loudly extolling the matchless qualities 
of the French ladies as mistresses; declaring all others to be 
fickle, inconstant, frail, perjured, faithless, hght-hcarted, and 
perfidious, in comparison. 

pQSthumus, j oung, ardent, zealous for the honour of Britain’s 
women, and of his own pure lady in particular, contended 
warmly for the unimpeachable virtue of his countrywomen ; 
and declared that the one among them to whom he had 
devoted his deathless love, was first among her sex, in im* 
maculacy. 

One of the French gentlemen present, thought fit hotly to 
contest the point ; and from vehement assertion, the words 
exchanged, grew into fierce rejoinder, and then into mutual 
defiance, with proposal to refer the matter to the arbitrament 
of the sword. 

Another of the gentlemen present, of maiutet years, and 
cooler judgment, interfered between the two disputants, and 
represented to his own countrymen, that it was scarcely cour* 
teous, or just, to resent upon a stranger his very natural 
defence of his island beauties, whom it was fair to believe un- 
blemished in innocence, until they had been proved other- 
wise; and that since no testimony could be alleged against 
them by any gentleman present, he claimed for the young 
Briton the privilege of having hb word taken upon trust, 
provided he would allow as much on behalf of the fair ladies 
of Gallia. 

In short, he spoke so frankly and good-humouredly, that 
the two younger men could not withstand his manner ; and 


lame, as ot the bright faces, which France might truly boast 
For Imogen, the return of Posthumus to Britain was fresh 
life, fresh hope; renewal of bang, revival of comfort, and 
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trust, and happiness. Hemmed in on ali sides as she was, by a 
designing step-mother, a hateful suitor, and a fatlier’s despotic 
will, she had felt well-nigh faint of spirit, and as if bereft of 
future joy in existence. But with his return came confidence, 
courage, cheer of heart, and love itself. At their very first 
meeting their mutual secret was disclosed ; and with its know- 
ledge came abounding gladness, and solace for all past dis- 
comforts of doubt and suspense. 

Only too well aware of her father’s absolute disposition, 
Imogen chose rather to give herself to the man of her soul’s 
choice without consulting the king’s decision, than by awaiting 
his sanction, to hazard an express prohibition. She accordingly 
consented to plight her wedded vows to Posthumus Leonatus 
in Jove’s high temple ; with the stipulation that her husband 
would there quit her for a season, until she could meet him 
where they should be less subject to curious eyes. She was 
now sojourning in Lud’s town, surrounded by the court; 
hourly beset by the fawning assiduities of the queen step- 
mother, and the coarse siege of her wooing son ; hedged in 
by espial and animadversion of all kinds. She therefore 
besought Leonatus, — to the end that their marriage might 
remain unsuspected, and incur no risk of being reported to 
her father until such time as his return should enable them to 
make their own avowal while they sued for grace — that he 
would undertake a beneficent commission for her at some 
distance from the capital ; and that meanwhile she would 
repair to a rural palace which Cymbeline possessed in a 
romantic part of the island. Here her husband would be 
able to rejoin her, with little chance of observation ; as she 
intended to go thither, attended only by her own women, on 
whom she could implicitly rely. It was situated in a beauti- 
ful, secluded spot ; had been adorned with great luxury and 
taste by Cymbeline, and was a favourite place of retirement 
with both himself and his daughter. 

In all privacy the espousals were performed; and at the 
very gate of the temple. Posthumus Leonatus took leave of 
his bride, his Imogen, sustaining his courage under this need- 
ful temporary separation, by the e.xultant thought that she was 
pledged his, beyond the power of fate to divide them. 

The charitable deed on which he was departing, in fulfil- 
ment of his lady’s wish, was the liberation of a poor prisoner, 
who had fallen into the enemy’s hands; and, unable to pay 
the sum demanded for his ransom, was detained in one of the 
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damp, unwholesome dungeons, of a neighbouring border- 
casUe. 

In witnessing the joy of this poor fellow on regaining his 
freedom, and on being restored to his wife and young children, 
who dwdt in a rude hut not far from (he place of his imprison- 
ment, although they had no hope of ever beholding him 
redeemed thence, Poathumus Leonatus was repaid for what- 
eier reluctance he might have originally felt to undertake this 
journey. As he beheld the transports of joy with which the 
husband and father was welcomed to the humble home of 


which he was the sole stay and delight, and as he saw the 
honest rapture with which the freed man once mote embraced 
his wife and little ones, Leonalus owned that to be the means 
of conferring so much happiness, was to receive happiness ; 
and now tVat he was about to return to a still neater and 
dearer happiness of his own, he felt that even this intensity 
and fultaess of self-happiness might yet be enhanced by 
ministering to that of another. 

In the proud delight with which a lover glories in attribut- 
ing every fresh spring of joy to her who is the source of all to 
him, Leonatus beguil^ his journey back, with thinking how 
he owed the heightening pleasure he bad just savoured, to his 
Imogen’s kindly sympathy with the unkippy > how he owed to 
her active charily, an additional feeling of complacency and 
gratified reflection j how, in giving him an opportunity of 
promoting another man’s domestic beatitude, she had pre- 
pared his heart for a higher and truer enjoyment of their own. 
And (hen came the thought of bow wisely and tenderly she 
had provided, m appointing their wedded meeting amid the 
quiet and seclusion of this retired spot, whither he was now 
wending Ws way, rather than among the turmoil, and the 
prying eyes, and the cold observance, or perhaps malignant 
ODservution, of a court. 

IVhile such ideas as these were coursing through his brain 
and heart, he was urging his horse on at no slack speed, when. 


fou 

hit ■ • , , , ..V 

word, and their faces were so completely muflled from view 
t^l I^onatus could rccr^ue nothing by which he could 
identify them. They gave him no opportuiuty for enquiry or 
expostulation ; but blindfolded Wm, gagged him, and led him 
away between them. 
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A long and painful journey on foot, — in what direction he 
could form no idea, — terminated in an eirtrance beneath some 
kind of roof. Then he felt himself being conducted down 
some steps ; and at length, the folds were withdrawn from his 
eyes, and the gag removed from his mouth. But though he 
was at liberty to look, he could see nothing ; and the ques- 
tions he poured forth the moment he was free to speak, were 
followed by naught but silence. His captors retired as mutely 
as they had performed all else ; and he only heard the hear7 
fastenings of the door, which proclaimed that he was left a 
close and solitary prisoner. He groped his way round the 
space in which he was immured, that he might endeavour to 
form some idea of the kind of place in which he was. Rough 
Stone walls, of confined limit, with a rude settle, were the only 
objects he could make out ; but in making the round of his 
cell, a second time, his feet stumbled against something in 
one corner, that proved to be a coarse loaf and a pitcher of 
water. Gradually his eyes became better habituated to the 
gloom, and he could distinguish objects which at first had 
appeared to him a confused mass of obscurity. He perceived 
that his dungeon was not totally rayless; but that a small 
chink towards the top, opened to the outer air, and admitted 
just sufficient glimpse of light to show that he was not entirely 
underground. The steps he had descended, seemed to be- 
token that he was partially so, and the dank, earthy smell, 
bore a like testimony ; but the peep of sky, however slight, 
was welcome proof that he was not wholly beneath the earth. 
He kept his eyes raised towards this sole point that seemed 
like hope, and strove to keep his heart strong, and his courage 
unshaken, th.at he might reason upon the probabilities of 
whence arose the blow that had fallen upon him. He was 
unconscious of having provoked the enmity of any one ; he 
knew not of a single soul who could have been likely to 
conceive hatred against him. He had offended no one, 
injured no one. Who then could have inflicted this injury 
upon him? In vain he revolved the question. All was 
mptery. Perhaps he rvas mistaken for some one else, and 
might be abiding the penalty intended for another. He 
resolved that whenever his jailers should reappe.ar, he would 
loudly proclaim his identity, and demand his freedom. He 
sustained his resolution, by dwelling upon these ideas, rather 
than risk its defeat, by suffering his thought to revert to one 
image that for all his bravery of struggle to keep 'it from 
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vanciuishing him, arose evermore in spite of himself to over* 
whelm and unman him. V^rtienetet htr image oblruned the 
master)’, he felt prompted, to wild, ungovernable transports; 
■ ' ’ • * • . ' •• beaten against the door 

•. et forth- Therefore be 

■ ■ grief to be smothered, 

' ■ to be still, and the hot 

{ears wmcn ivouici lam tiave sprung lo bis ej'es, to hold back j 
that, for her sake, he might maintain his courage and his 
presence of mind unimpaired. As he vroreaway the hours in 


corned by his wife, his Imogen. He cast Irimsclf on the 
settle, wrestling with Ws emotions as he best might. Then 
starttrf up, choWng, to swallow a large draught of water from 
the pitcher ; then attempted restlessly to pace to and fro in his 
narrow ceii ; and at length blindly siapgeted once mote to the 
settle, upon which he threw himseJf. headlong, worn ouV 
d&pairing. 

An uneasy slumber fell heavily upon him- He dreamed 
that he was In the temple of Jupiter; that Imogen stood by 
his side; that the rites which made her his were being 
repeated ; that as he attempted to approach, her figure seemed 
to recede, as if wafted from him by some invisible hand. 
And then a branr'' '■-V 


from among the 
merit of the tern 
between himself 

then the whole pageant seemed to flicker and vanish, and 
a chaos of confused images, — wherein the released soldier 
amid his wife and children, and the four disguised men, 
played their parts in perpleviog intermixture,— took its place 
with ceaselessly recurring bewilderment, and undistinguishable 
lines and colours of all possible shape tmd hue. 

When Leonatus awoke, he could discern from the light 
through the chink, that it must be broad day , and on 
fm-erishly turning to the pitdier, for means of moistenin? 
his parched lips, he fou"'^ — ’ « • — ® 

reproach^ himself for j 

the occasion of making 
He found also that am 
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The operation of his mind seemed suspended, /arrested ; 
render^ inactive, and powerless, like his body. He seemed 
incapable of exertion, either of faculty or limb. His ideas, 
as his muscles, seemed stricken stagnant and impotent. A 
horrible feeling of vacancy seemed to tale possession of his 
brain, as though it were paralysed, and empty of resource. 

How long he sat thus he knew not; but suddenly, he shook 
off this unnatural stupor, as if he would have roused himself 
from coming madness ; strode rapidly about his cell, striking 
forth his arms, and stamping energetically with his feet ; 
pushed with vigour at the thickly stapled door, and shouldered 
stoutly agiunst the rough stone walls, more to exercise his 
physical powers of resistance, and thereby to stimulate and 
excite his mental faculties from becoming weakly torpid, than 
from any more palpable object The door and walls of his 
prison were far too solid, to have inspired the idea of trying 
their strength j but presently another thought struck Post- 
humus. He looked up at the chink, whence the only ray 
of light that penetrated his dungeon proceeded ; and a sudden 
desite to reach it if possible, and to look forth from it, seirrf 
him. He heaved at the ponderous settle, that sen-ed him 
for a couch, trying to remove it from its corner to the one 
in which the crevice was ; but although made of wood, it was 
of great bulk and weight,— almost a rnere scarce-hewn block 
of timber. 

However, here was an object on which to expend some 
of the superfluous activity that be thought it right to exercise 
He believed that since his jailer hitherto made his 
periodical visit about the same time, no interruption need 
be feared from him for many hours, and therefore that there 
could hardly occur a better opportunity for making this trial 
than the presenL He accordingly, by main strength, tried 
to drag the settle inch by indi to the spot, where it could 
avail him to stand upon, and aid his endeavour to reach the 
! chink above his head. By dint of perseverance, he efl’ected 
; bis purpose of bringing the settle over ; but when he stepped 
' upon it, Ws head was still some distance beneath the outlet. 
He attempted to gain some additional height by means of the 
earthenware jar or pitcher that held his allowance of water ; 
and doubled his cloak into a thick roll, which he placed 
sbove it ; but all was of no avail, he could not contrive to get 
Dear enough, to look forth. 

Foiled in this endeavour, Leonatus would not suffer himself 
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to be fretted by it into a forgetfulness of the precaution of 
moving back the settle into its former place, lest the jailer’s 
attention might be roused to his efforts at escape; and he 
laboured now as hard to reinstate the ponderous block, as 
he had before done to heave it forward. By the time un- 
interrupted darkness had_3gain settled on the dungeon. 
Posthumus was glad to throw himself on his rude bed ; and, 
spent with his fruitless, tedious task, it was not long ere he 
fell into a deep sleep. 

In his dreams, he enacted it all over again ; he toiled at the 
slow, profitless, process, he strained every sinew to move the 
dull weight, he expended his breath in panting, painful 
exertion, he wiped the drops from his forehead, and once 
more addressed himself with fresh and strenuous energy to 
the wearisome, struggling, futile work. In fancy, he again 
mounted upon the settle, again to be foiled in his attempt 
to reach the crevice ; and yet again all seemed vain, toilsome, 
troublous mockery and uselessness. He thought he sank 
down, despondent and heartsick ; when suddenly a soft 
radiance seemed to penetrate the recesses of his dungeon. 
At the small outlet, he discerned, high in the sky, yet as it 
were close to the aperture, the bright planet Jupiter, — the 
star said to have shined propitious at his birth. The pure 
rays streamed full into the narrow chasm, and fell upon the 
pavement of the cell, in a flood of concentrated light. The 
spot upon which it peculiarly shone, was a broad, flat stone, 
immediately beneath the settle on which he actually lay, in 
the corner tq which he had brought it back ; but which spot, 
by the circumstances of his dream, seemed unoccupied, and 
e.\'posed to view. 

The impression produced on the mind of the sleeper was so 
strong, that it acted upon his body ; and with the impulse to 
rise, and examine the stone thus singularly pointed out, 
Leonatus awoke. The cell was pitch dark ; but immediately 
he reclosed his eyes, the same vivid scene presented itself before 
them. As he lay thus, alternately beholding nothing when Ire 
opened his eyes, and seeing all clearly and distinctly recur, 
each time he shut them, the door of his dungeon was unfas- 
tened, and the same muffled figure entered as before, left fresh 
food and water, and again retired in perfect silence. 

Leonatus then perceived that day was breaking ; and as he 
arose, and partook of some of the newly-brought fare, his 
dream so forcibly haunted him, that he could not help forming 
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a resolution once more to drag away the settle &otg/the spot 
where it stood. His reason to!d him that it would be labour 
in vain ; but his imagination operated yet more powerfully, 
and urged him to undertake the deed, that he might at any 
rate look upon the place so markedly indicated. What had he 
else to do ? was the argument by which h* finally resolved the 


portion of the pavement left bare by the removal of the settle, 
became open to his view, than Posthumus perceived a fiat, 
broad stone, similar to the one he had beheld in his dream ; 
and upon farther inspection, he found it to be loose at the 
edges. He nused it with some difficulty ; and underneath, 
disco>‘ered a deep declivity, as into a cavern, or subterranean 
way. He was about eagerly to descend ; when he reflected, 
that if, happily, it led to any egress from the castle or foftress, 
in which he was probably imprisoned, he should be less able 
to eflect his esape now, in broad daylight, than were he to 
postpone his attempt until lavoured by darkness. He deter* 
mined therefore to defer his purposed exploring and await as 
patiently as he could, the coming of nighifalL Meantime, he 
busied himself with vain conjectures as to the origin of this 
excavation; whether it might be some underground com* 
munication between the range of dungeons, known to its guar* 
dians, and dug by them purposely ; or whether it might be the 
work of some desperate prisoner, who had endeavoyred to burrow 
himself a way out from this very cell. If so, bow came it left 
thus? Why bad there been no permanent refiiture of the 
stone which formed its entrance ? Perhaps they had concluded 
that the ponderous settle, of itself, sufficiently concealed the 
spot j since no ordinary man’s strength would have attempted 
the removal of so dead a weight. 

At length the last glimmer of daylight paled from the narrow 
chink ; evening deepened into night ; and Leonatus, recom- 
mending himself to Heaven, warily commenced his descent. 
There were no traces of steps, or of any regular way ; yet the 
decline was not so steep, but that Posthumus could pro- 
ceed without peril to life or bmb. He groped onward slowly, 
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women. \They shall bring you food, love. I will go bid them 
seek some.” 

•“If you will ; go then he said. 

" When you release me.” 

“ How ! Release you ? ” 

For all reply, she«glanded smilingly at her position. He 
had held her, close prisoner, folded in his arms, since he had 
been there. 

“ No matter for the food j stay where thou art.” 

But even his caresses could not smother Imogen’s wifely 
anxiety. It would not let her rest, even where she was. She 
recurred to the circumstances of his seizure ; marvelling who 
might have been the daring instigators, and how they should 
have had him conveyed hither for incarceration. Suddenly 
her thoughts glanced towards the queen. She alone had 
sufficient power to have ordered such a deed in this place. 
She had insisted on accompanying her step-daughter to her 
retirement. She had, by the king’s will, authority enough to 
have enabled her to carry out her wishes did they point to 
such a course. And that they were averse to her own, Imogen 
could not but suspect, for all her cajolery of profession. 
Something of these hurried fears and suspicions, did Imogen 
breathe to her husband. 

His rejoinder was a mute one. Leonatus had no room in 
his heart for aught save his fullness of happiness to find him- 
self with her. 

“ You stop my mouth, dear my lord. But you cannot allay 
my fears. They will assail me, even here — in my husband’s 
very embrace. You have enemies. Powerful ones. They 
will seek you in your dungeon, and find you gone. They will 
hunt you to the death. My father’s return will be your best 
safety. Till he come back, let us carry all quietly. Either 
escape now at once ; or let them not miss you from your cell. 
’Twill discover all. 

“They will not seek me there till d.ay-break; and, till day- 
break, I stay here, my life, my wife, my Imogen ! ” 

With morning-sun came fresh resolution. It was agreed be- 
tween the married lovers that Leonatus should neither return 
to his prison, nor make his escape ; but simply that he should 
present himself in the course of the day, as if just returned 
from the expedition on which he had lately been absent. 
That he should neither advert to the circumstance of his 
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recent capture, nor take atry means to enquire into ys origin, 
until the king's return. That he should appear at the palace, 
on the old footing of Cymbeline and his daughter’s favourite 
friend and companion ; but that no public avowal of their 
marriage should be made until the same period. 

That very morning, the queen sat in l«r bower, writing to 
her royal hus^nd. She told Cymbeline that in her zeal to 
promote his wishes, she had kept closely loving watch upon his 
daughter ; and observing that when Posthumus Leonatus was 
in the capital, he had seemed too nearly to affection the 
princess, nay, to have carried his presumptuous hope to the 
height of daring to think of luring her into return of liking, she 
had, for the better prevention of fatal consequences, caused 
him to be put under secret arrest ajid restraint. That, she 
had taken this decisive measure, knowing the king’s intention 
of bestowing his daughter’s hand upon Cloten, and fearing 
lest the rashness of Posthumus Leonatus might prompt him to 
take adrantage of Cymbelme’s absence, ^ urging Imogen 
into an immwiate union, which would frustrate all her royal 
husband’s known designs But she had just learned all her 
precautions were so far unavailing, that Leonatus had con* 
trived to effect his escape; and m order to prevent any 
irretrierable mischief from the suspected lovers’ marrying 
belbre it was too late to interfere, she prayed Cymbeline to 
lose no time in returning home, that a father’s and a king’s 
authority might effectually protect h»$ daughter from so un- 
worthy a match. The letter was artfully worded, so as at once 


She despatched a trusty messenger with this missive to the 
king ; and resoUed to maintain a stricter watch than ever upon 
his daughter. 

She was sitting with Imogen that same evening, in per- 
tinacious companioaship, when to her unspeakable amaze- 
ment, Posthumus Leonatus was announced by one of the 
attendants, as having anived from his journey, and requesting 
to know whether it accorded with the princess’s leisure and 
pleasure to receive him. 

“Vou use too ceremonious an obsen'ance, dear my lord, 
with your old playmate ; " Imogen said, as she rose to welcome 
him with her o^Tn smile of gentleness and affection “My 
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father’s ;^ung friend and favourite, and mine own esteemed 
companion, must know he is ever right gladly received, when- 
ever, and wherever he may present himself to us. I trust my 
father will soon return, and join his welcome to mine. Mean- 
time, here is my lady, his queen, who will greet you in her 
royal husband’s nam'j; and aid me hospitably to make you 
feel at home during his absence.” 

Imogen spoke with so gay an ease, and Posthumus joined 
her with so perfect an echo of her sprightly tone, that the 
queen was compelled, as her only, policy, to fall into their 
complacent mood, and take all unconcernedly as they 
did. 

They were presently joined by Cloten ; who, unconscious of 
his wily mother’s plots, and stratagems, and suspicions, and 
contrivances, knew nothing of Leonatus’s late capture, and 
therefore had no difficulty in falling naturally into the con- 
versation, and speaking to him as if nothing had hap- 
pened, but that he had just returned from the journey on 
which he had been known to depart, after his return from 
France. 

Things went on thus smoothly for some little time. The 
queen’s messenger returned with an answer from her royal 
husband, which commended her good care and zeal for his 
interests ; but begged her not to concern herself on account 
of Posthumus Leonatus, as his affection for Imogen had been 
a childhood love, an intimacy and regard since infancy. That 
Cymbeline had perfect reliance on his young favourite’s en- 
tertaining no thought, save of honouring loyalty towards his 
own person and that of the princess his daughter; and that 
he knew Posthumus Leonatus would as soon meditate 
treason, as dream of daring to love, far less aspiring to 
marry, one whom the king had already destined to another 
husband. 

The confident tone in which Cymbeline wrote, partly re- 
assured the queen ; and the simple dignity and quietude, with 
smiling ease of heart, which appeared in Imogen’s manner, 
contributed to lull her suspicions asleep. She could not think 
the anxieties of a mutual passion, and of a projected secret 
marriage, while still the king’s approbation w.as matter of sus- 
pense, would permit of the two lovers’ wearing so serene an 
air of perfect content, if they really were lovers. She began 
to think she must have been misinformed by her spies, who 
had conveyed to her the intelligence of Posthumus Leonatus 
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haring been seen in such ctosely interesting conrcr;^on, and 
secret intereomaunion with the princess Imogen, at the 
court of Lcd's town, when he had first retcmed fixsra Ga'iL 
She fancied there lanst hare been some misconception cn the 
part of her inrorroanis, or some mistake on her own, when she 
saw the clear countenance of Iepgen,^d heard, her tender 
TOice, erery tone of which was musical with happiness. And 
then, Posthnmas, there was a trinaphact fight in his face, an 
eiuluint hansoay in his speedi, that seemed ratha’ those of a 
spirit rejoidng in posses^ and treamred delight than the 
solicitude of an ardent sartor. 

AVTien she saw them easy, animated, almost careless in their 
gay, light-hearted tali ; now interchanging playful words with 
each other, now bandying jests with Qotea, and cow retorting 
railleries and sportire sentences wnh herself she felt half m- 
dined to befiere that thej- had no core serious feelings 
towards one another than Wonged to the old childuh lilu^ 
that had always subsisted between them. 

Once, Oofeo, in his blu.ting, abrupt way, suddenly attacked 
Posthtiiaus Leonarus with.— “Pretw ficease have yoa im- 
ported from Gaul, sir Postbumus • 2 hare haanJ that morals 
there, are ruled by each man s sense of rirtue ; and that there 
are as many shades of right and wrong amoeg Frenchcen, as 
there are Freuch conscaences — which is perhaps, after all, 
limiting them to a few.* 

“How mean you?” ^d Leonatos. 

“Xay ; look not so innocent Not that 1 pretend to more 
innocence in these matters than becomes a gentleman. But 
when do you mean to gire up your amorous follies, turn sober, 
and marry?” 

**\YhentTet I tnarry, I intend no such injury to mvseli ard 
my wUe, as to coaimence a sobnety that shall d scard Io>e aj 
a folly answered Poslhumas. ‘'^Mio should t>e amo'oU'. i’ 
not a husband?’’ 

“Pshaw! This is a turn, to turn on mr ^cesrija 'ou 
know well enoach what I would say ” returned Cloten 

** Nay, not I laughed Leonatus. " That wa-e perru?> 'o 
presume upon Imowing more than you do yo arse-f ' 

“Oh, I know, and so do you, tha: I would asl y;>u 
you mean to give up sowing bachelor wild cats, and s ' erw” 
to matrimonial daily bread." 

“You speak of tnatnmony as no least, ou: as or a c- 
tcuad of dry cnisf," smiled Posthumus. • Eaco-rar'^ 
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the ladyV’ho shall sit down to table with you ! She’ll hardly 
care to share such board.” 

■ " My son regards wedded life as a high duty, a solemn con- 
tract, a holy covenant, rather than a light toy of pleasure, an 
idle gratification;” said the queen. “Happy she who com- 
mits her happiness 'Eo such a husband 1 ” 

“Solemn joys are oft stupid joys— no joys at all;” said 
Imogen laughingly. “A solemn face checks mirth, and solem- 
nity ill ushers in a banquet. A sad brow, arid a grim, formal 
voice, commend but poorly the richest entertainment. Nothing 
like a smiling cheer, for the inciting to cheerful, smiling 
enjoyment.” 

“ You might not wear that smiling cheer of your own,_ lady, 
did you know the tricks yonder squire hath been playing in 
his Gaulish-acquired style, with one of your own women of 
late. 'Tis not for naught, I suppose, that I see him whisper- 
ing, and meeting with her, each evening, among the laurels, 
in the p.-ilace-garden, just by the entrance to the women’s 
range of apartments. But enough; I should have tattled 
nothing of this, had he atrswered my question openly at once.” 

“ What question ? ” s.iid Leonatus, drawing Cloten’s atten- 
tion from Imogen, whose check had become crimson with the 
consciousness that her woman was an emissary from herself 
on these occasions. 

“Tis not so long since I asked it, that you should forget ;” 
returned Cloten. “ I am about to turn married man myself 
soon, and I want to know when you are going to keep me in 
countenance.” 

“When I can find a lady who will give me so much 
countenance by the bestowal of herself, that I shall think I 
require no other countenancing ; ” replied Leonatus. 

The queen had marked Imogen’s confusion at the allusion 
to Posthumus’s reported gallantry'; and wishing to improve 
this hint of jealous displeasure, as she thought it, she sought 
to revive and fix it on a definite object, by enquiring of her 
spn, the name of the silly wench who compromised her reputa- 
tion, and brought scandal on herself and others, by encourag- 
ing idle talk. 

“ Nay, — it was dark, I could scarcely distinguish her ; but 
[ know it was the same, each evening. Helen, I think they 
:all her. But I know not, — indeed, I care not.” 

" If you care not, how came you to descend to watch her, 
ny lord ? ” asked Posthumus. “ Methinks it was unworthy 
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your princely disnity to abase your hi-h callin™ \J such an 
office. The task of keeping an eye on the proceedings of a 

». guard gn 

■ ■ • '5 lordly a 

! •■ lessening 

• ■ , . ^ • ■ ■ ! » fit to do. 

Detraction dare not assault me. I am beyond its reach. My 
exalted rant preserres me from the possibility of debasement 
It hath its priril^es. I cannot degrade myself, or diminish 
mine importance, by whatever 1 iruy choose to think, say, 
Of act” 

“ Undoubtedly ; ” replied Posthumns. '* The infallibility of 
great ones, is as sure, as that the meanest and smallest of 
created things cannot become meaner or less.” 

•‘WTierefore, we great ones, hear the sneers of envious little 
ones, unheeded,” said Ooten. 

•‘And, weU contented, deem bulk to be strength, power, 
and largest wisdom;" returned Leoiutus. “Your lordship's 
philosophy is a satisfactory one." 

••Nay, I never lacked philosophy enough to satisfy myself;" 
said Ootea 

The king returned. Postbomus Leooatus made dignified 
avowil But Cymbeline’s rage knew no bounds. He pro- 
nounced instant sentence of lanishment against Lconitus, and 
ordered Imogen into strict confinement, appointing the queen 
her ^e-guam. This wily step-mother affected great sym- 
pathy with her victim, and even permitted the young couple a 
parting interview; but it was with the secret design of still 
farther exciting Cymbehne’s wrath against them, so as to 
preclude any chance of ulumate forgiveness. Imogen was not 
the dupe of this pretended interest ; for even amidst the 
anguish of leare-taking, she exclaimed — 
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PASSAGES IN THE 'SLAYS, 

(As /lliiitmtive Keltt ta VoL lit) 
m RELATIOM TO 

FACTS, NAMES, AND SENTIMENTS 

>VITH WHICH IT WAS REQl'ISITe THE TALES SHOt'LD ACCORD 


TALE XI 

Page 3, The warrant for Gaetano's eiiatence, lies in the words of 
line 41. Leonato to Antonio: “flow now, brother? Where is my 
cousin, your son?" — Muck AJi Akeut Nelhtn^, Act 1 , s. 3. 

Fage^, Leonato when he is affeetinc to commiserate Beatrice's 
line 33. supposed hopeless passion, says of her " I am sorry for her, 
as 1 have just cause, being her untU and ker guarhatt." 

Ibti , Act It, s 3 

Page 13, The Greek legend was, that the sickle of Saturn falling on 
line 34. this spot, gave the harbour lU form. 

Page t4, W’e are told that Sialian manna is an exudation of the 
lue & sweet sap of the ormus, a species of ash which grows in the 

mountauious parts of the island 

Page68, L*in " Nieee, will you look to those things I told jou of?" 

line S. > Act li , s 3 

Page 69, " bid her steal into the pleached bower, 

line 38. Where honey-snckles, rijpen’d by the sun, 

Forbid the sun to Act liu, s i. 

Page 73, *' X saw tht duchtu of Milan’s gown, that they praise so ’’ 

hne 19 /W , Act iii , s. 4 

Page 75, 1 }. Pidre. *' She cannot endure to hear tell of a husband 

hoe 14. Lean O, by nomeans > shemockaall her wooers out of suit." 

Ibid , Act II., s. 2 

Page 7S, Leonato says, after hearing the high report of the messenger 

line 2$. concerning Claudio:— “tfe keth an vuils here in Meiiimi 
will be very much glad of it." 

Page 80, C/rS. "I know you well enough , you are signor Antonio 
line 15. Anl. At a word, I am not 

Urs. I knew you by eke waggling 0/ jour hia. 1 " 

Uni , Act II , » 1 
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Notes 463 

d’lminalim of SmioniJra, crca onto the thirdAad foatth 
generation.” And he himself «d<ls:— *‘An ItaliiSh nurse will 
ftitinitunp » little baby iiU tiiere seems no tad." 

Page r?0, Fabian jays of sir AtwJreir:— ‘'This is a dear manakin to 
line j6, yon, sit Tobf, I 

Sif 7V^y. Iha»ebeendeaftohi2^ad;K>?Detwothousand 
strong, or so.”— Act uL, s. a. • 

Page 171, “ 2 am a great eater of beef, and, I bchere that does barm 

hoc 9. to my Act 2 ., s. J. 

Page 171, - . . . . , . . . , 

line 18. . ■ ■ ' • 


Page 17a, Sir And. ‘'Where shall I find )oe 7 
line ai. S>r Tei/. We’ll call thee at the tuSiiH/e.” 

Jitd., Ael tii., s a. 


TALE Xlll 

Page f$r< Kief— the ancient capital of Russia ; called, in some of the 

line 7. hatories, “la mere dej ellles rosses.” 

Page aid, Leontes says to Caaillo*— '"(hou, 
line 37. ffis cop-bearer,— whom I/ve» mtaHtr/orri 

Hare bench’d and rear’d to srorship;” 

ttU'nUr'i Taft, Act i., s a. 

Page aid. That Anligonos is older tlua Camillo, ue may iafer from 
line J& more Ibaq one passage m Che play. 

Page aty, The hint for CamiUo's attachment to Paulina, is taVen from 
line [3. (he concluding speech of the (day. 


Page 333, We learn this characteristic touch from Hermioos’s own 
line 30. beautiful words — 

"Good, ray lords, 

/ uM net frtne la teitfin/f, u our sex 

,r/. • iSip srani of which vain dew. 


Tsge 333, See the first scene of Ae play for an account 0/ the corre- 
line 6. sEondmee njainiaincd between Leontes and Pobxenes; and 
the first scene of the fifth Act fcr the title of “biwhet” used 
between them. 
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Page 340, \ Leontes speaks of his “queen’s full eyes and passionately 
line 29. \iclainis:— “Stars, very stars, 

And all eyes else dead coals 1 — Ibtd., Act v., s. i. 


Page 244, As one proof of the power of self-control that belongs to 
line 3. Hermione, wiftess her preserving, unmoved, the personation 
of the statuej^fn presence of her husband and daughter whom 
she has not Mhcld for years. 


Page 254, “ O, thus she stood, 

first line. Even with such life of majesty (warm life, 

As now it coldly stands), when first I woo’d her !’ 

Ibid., Act V., s. 3. 

Page 25s, That Hermione is capable of the extreme of playful gaiety 
line 4. in manner, behold her in her first scene of the play. 


P.age 257, Paulina reminds Leontes : — " Sir, you yourself 
line 7. Have said, and writ so (but your writing now 
Is colder than that theme), ‘She had not been, 

Nor was not to be cquall’d ; ’ — thus your verse 
Flow’d with her beauty once.” — Ibid., Act v., s. i. 


Page 257, Lcim, “ Why, that was when 

line 35. Three crabbed months had sour’d themselves to death, 

Ere 1 could make thee open thy white hand, 

And clap thyself my love ; then didst thou utter, 

‘ I am yours for ever.’” — Ibid., Act i., s. 2. 

Page 262, Antigonus says in the first scene of the second Act : — 
line 14, •• I have three daughters ; the eldest is eleven ; 

The second, and the third, nine, and some five.” 

Thus, Mamillius is supposed to be about seven or eight years 
old at the time of the play. 

Page 262, We hear of Paulina’s "removed house” in the second scene 
line 27. of the fifth Act ; and of the “gallery” and “chapel” in the 
closing scene of the play. 


TALE XIV 

P.igc 265, Scb.astian speaks ofhis father as “Sebastian of Mtssalint'’ 
line 2. in the first scene of Act ii,, and Viola, in the last scene of the 
play, Soinc suppose Mcssaline to be Mitylcne; but the story 
lakes the license of giving it merely the poetical “local habita- 
tion and name ” which Shakespeare has vaguely assigned. 

Page 266, The duke says of Scirastian : — “ right noble is his blood.” 
line 17. 7 'wel/lh Nig/il, Act v., s. t. 

P.igc 277, SebMtian says his father left l)chind him, myself, and a 
line 4. sister, both bom in an hour.” — ibid.. Act ii., 5. 1. 
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Pzf« 277, Dnsutist hu Q^emonsly dr»irn tlie attejxion of the 

Iise 22. spKtiten to thevsularitjof dress trom bf thej^rins, *s veil 
u accosted for it, tatsiiy ud oatcnllf, {7 inaldog Viola 
say:— 

tsy brother ksow 

Yet Imag ia my glass ; erea |!ch, aed $0, * 

la bror fras my brother ; oft^e vent 
Sl:!l tit Ikii /asiiett, taJfir, enta^nt, • 

Fef ktm / " 

Page 2S2, Farhj are mectloaed by a writer of the early part of the 
line 3i. fifieeath ceatay, aa oce of the toxcnes recently iatrodaced 
acd osed by the people of Pueenra. 

Pj^ 2S5, In page 2X of Holmes’s la.'e of Morait — a moiei cf 
It"^ 17. hi^rapby — there is a ehansiag chilltsh trait toli of the bcr 

Sfoairt, similaf to the one tunatcif in tlus tale. I: u prs&efy 
by recording aach toacbes of icfantitie utcre, that a cice u 
teatshed to tbs power, wh.ch some of the ait« .Vrtars 
passages hare, of geaiisg protocnd emoiioas fer wh^ch we 
care no espressioa: bat which Sbatespeare h^ pc: sto 
words for os in a speech of this ray Viou's, wtsre she vin 
of a esftau taae — I: gir« a ray echo to the sea: wiere 
lare u tbios'd. ' Gicnoas oc^-on ta bare prea u scea 
ctrains ' Gbnoas Poe. to bare so laterpre ed the sast’era .« 
ecstasy to which they gire nse • 

Page 285, tltlj. *' My father hai a mole o:a his t’cw. 

Use 42. Sti And so had mtca —/}u , Act r , s. i 

Page nS^, For the rind impression aad prepo^ess-oa w'-.c.h \ '1 r 
boe 6. made to entertain coaeernmg Ors.a> throLgh).* the ri'-*. 
owing to her father's toention of him, 'he fc,n' ' 
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Page 357 
Utic 13' 
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C^ar n^-le hem . hu, over<^«=^- 

Ot ‘ ’.vi^trevcr touch'd Ws shipP'ng 

^The first *■ t"'-“=f,''t our’terriWc seas. 

From on Ambles 'd °" °"[, surces, crach d 

tPoot mov’d upon then G ^^,eof, 

MadeLudstoun ^.^^^j.outage. o;, 

1“^ 


Page 3<^Si 
line S- 


s. I. 


Page 3®Si 
line 33' 


MUCH uu — _'‘llis father r 

.akinc of Fosthumus, often ho< 

Philarioi ,vipr • to whom *-_n 


Page 
Une 15* 


lor nu IV.W- , . » , 

Posthumus s®-?® '^ome at one Fh'hnio s , 

.. My toshicnce »n ^ friend, to^»® ^ 


Page 3^7, 
line 9- 




_ - iiplntT nothu 


Page 37^1 
line 30- 


rage 372, 
line i8- 


U^i^iWtus's father. ^ ,,d you oft. 

. , M V fault Ireing notFmG fn pjevad d 
Bil- ^,7 .mains, whose fal p.-mbeUne, 

Poilo'v d my Euriphilc, 

Bclarius says • ^..^dded, stole thes 

Whom for the Amt 1 ,._/A,W. , Act ^ , s- 5 

uion my banishment. 

. _..:ii rpmaih the eXQ atmess m 


Page 373, 
last line. 


homlorrue^-— ,._/6jrf.,rxer..,- - 

ThcTeal^^^^^ 

si&ssfer'‘“"' 

. .1 liirf' crimson 

'■£s;s?»^ss.s 


Page 353 , 
\ine 39* 


upyu 

Belatius says Cadwai, Ar^na^j^ 


* 1 1 
Uno u 
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In a isnst carious uaotlc, wrought hy (he hand: 
Of his <iueea mother;*’— Act t., s. 5, 


r*se 393. 

line 10. 


Page 401, 


Imcgeo, parting with her husband, sajs 
“Thu diamond was <ny mother's : take it, heart;” 

. /iid. Act H s 
Imogen says to her father ;—“Sl 
It is )-our fault that I have lov’d I’osSvnus. , 

Vou bred him as my playfellow ;**— /<^ri/.. Act ! , a 3. 


Page 406, • The king saj-s r— 

line 13 *'Our ancestor was that Molmutius, nbieh 


Page 4*9, “they come 

line 36. Under the conduct of Inld Ta/kmt, 

Sttnna't hrethtr." — liii.. Act Sv , s. 3. 

^‘CC 434 ( Christ »as born during Cymbcline's reign. And it is 
line 39 reiDStkable, that Shakespeare’s Imegen, in the spirit in which 
he has draun her character, is the most Christisn of his 
heroines- 

Page 435, See the account which Cornelius, the physidan, gives of 
line 41. the oueen's previous motives, in the last Kcne. when he bnngs 
the tidings of her death. 

Tage 443, For a reference to this encounter at Orleans, see the con* 
line 9. versatlon between the French gentleman and Posthumus, in 
the fifth scene of the first Act. 

Page 444, In the stately vision which occurs in the foorth scene of the 
line 14. fifth Act, Jupiter says:— “in our temple was he married.” 

page 444, We have historical authority for Camalodunum (the ancient 
line 2S, ■' f' ’i* 



Heromes . 

' ^vs?“s*.rs.^nns» "' «**”'“" 

l\on o^. „ ou»im=^5\".=^'’°AnuiUy- . 'm t’ 


age 45°V 
gne 2*- 

lage 45* 

line 34' 


'age 453> 

\itic 21- 


/”"’• Dorom'^^ 


lino. 
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Notes 


Kf' i.urrS«"£'5-{^' 


irour fluU IMt * ‘^7,'r A,, i 2 

lff.1 him « ay pbjWtow ; — /W., Act 1., s. } 


IXe-tofi. The lias «y'«— _.v-i. 

line tj. » ■' ■ , . ,. 


r*ce 4jg. 

I.ne 36. 


r« 6 e< 3 S- 
line 41 


VKtUJ. 
line 9. 


r»ce 444 . 
W 14. 


“they come 

UnJer the conduct of twtd huhme, 

Sitnnifi ir«lhii'‘'—Iit^; Act i»., t. J. 

Christ »i* bora dofioj Cymbelioe'* reign. And k b 
reaifliible, thjl Shilespeue’s Imojeo, in the sptrjt m which 
he h»» dteviO her ch«»cter, U the most ChriiiiiD of hw 
heroines 

Sec the account which Cornelius, the phpicion, fires of 
the nueen'i previous ntotives, in the last scene, when he brings 
the udiQgs of her death. 

Tof t reference to thu eocoanter at Orleans, see the con* 
reristlon between the French fentleoiat) and Fosthuffios, m 
the fifth scene of the first Act 

Id the stately vision wbi^ occurs in the fourth scene of the 
fifth Act, jBpiler$ays5~“in our temple was he naarned.'’ 

We hare hiilorical suihority for Camalodunuo [the ancient 
name for Colchester^others say, Maldon.) being C)inbeline’s 
cluef i«t and residence ; but there are severaf itasoixs against 
tjsigmng this as the site of the palace mentioned in the plav. 
There seems to be eridenceio the third Act, of its beinj: not to 
Uf rmoved from hfilford-Hasen. but to afford Ume for 
Tiunioi going thither and baeV, withw the spice of “two 
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Page 45 qV In the same speech and scene cited above, wc find these 
line 22. \words; — “Our Jovial star reign’d at his birth." 

P.ige 452, The reader need scarcely be referred to the graphic descrip 
line 34 - tion of this room in the second scene of the fourth Act. It 
« dwells in ou» imagination as a paragon of tied-chambers — a 
very shrine^ beauty and purity. 

Ibagc 453, The names of Imogen’s attendants are indicated in the 
line 21. following two passages in the second Act : — 

Imo. “Who’s there? My woman .2 
Imo. “ To Dorothy my woman hie thee presently.’’ 




